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cA prominent and able wholesale drug 
exécutive’ said recently: “Lilly’s is the most satisfactory as 
well as the most profitable line in the wholesaler’s stock.” 
A positive statement that, and there must be a reason for it. 


Perhaps thirty-eight years of active effort in support of 
“Through the Wholesaler” buying is something of a factor. 


Thirty-eight years of consistent loyalty to a principle, of in- 
terest to wholesaler and retailer alike, should count for much 
amidst influences which in all that time sought, and still 
seek, to tear down that which the wholesaler strives to build. 


*Name on request, by permission. 
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CONFIDENCE 


Confidence is built on character-- 









chemicals must possess character 


if they are to maintain confidence. 


The character of Pfizer chemicals 
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is established through the appli- 
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cation of strict control methods 
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in their manufacture, assuring 


products of dependable, uniform 


oe aes 


quality which merit your 


confidence. 
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Summary of N.W. D. A. 1932 Convention 


It has been many years since wholesale drug- 
gists and manufacturers of proprietary articles 
sold in the drug trade were in such close harmony 
with respect to their mutual problems as they are 
as a result of their discussion of these problems 
in the fifty-eighth regular meeting of the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association. Both parties to 
these important problems of distribution were rep- 
resented numerously and well in the discussions. 
Frank statements were the rule on both sides. An 
earnest purpose of co-operation was manifested 
throughout. Many obstacles were cleared away 
from a better understanding of the relations of 
wholesaler and manufacturer. A better apprecia- 
tion of the interdependence of the two groups was 
developed. 

The discussion of problems of distribution in 
the drug trade did not follow exactly the lines 
originally laid down for it. Nevertheless, most 
of the points which have disturbed and to an 
extent prevented general good feeling (largely be- 
cause of misunderstanding or failure to become 
fully informed), were well threshed out. The re- 
sults were acclaimed on both sides as very satis- 
factory. It was everywhere evident that the serv- 
ice wholesaler purposes to improve his service for 
the manufacturer and to work in harmony with the 
latter’s desires. It was equally evident that the 
manufacturer has recognized the special value of 
the service wholesaler, and that he will adjust his 
policies and practices so as to reduce friction to a 
minimum. 

The convention, pursuant to a recommendation 
by the president, endorsed by the board of control, 
voted for the appointment of a small committee, 
composed of wholesalers and manufacturers, to 
study the problems of distribution and to effect all 
possible economic benefits and “to prevent the 
development of malicious practices that might 
spread and affect the prosperity of the drug busi- 
ness and allied trade interests.” 

While the attendance at the meeting was not so 
large as it has’ been at some N. W. D. A. meetings 
—the total registration was 434—the representa- 
tion was wide. The interesting nature of the busi- 
ness deliberations attracted proportionately large 
audiences to the sessions. The participation in 
the discussions was more general than usual, both 
on the part of the wholesale druggist members 
of the association and on the part of manufac- 
turers. Not only associate member manufacturers, 
but also some who were not affiliated with the 
organization, took part. The roll of associate 
members was increased during the meeting, and 
following advice from a number who had long 
been affiliated, it was evident that many more man- 
ufacturers will apply for associate membership. 

According to the report of the secretary, the 
membership of the association at the close of the 
fiscal year totaled 607. This number included 
235 active members, of whom 223 are wholesale 
druggists, and 350 associate members. There were 


also twent., complimentary members and two hon- 
orary members. James W. Morrisson, a retired 
wholesale druggist and former president of the 
association, was made an honorary member at 
the meeting. 

President Roblin H. Davis presented, in his 
official address, a most constructive commentary 
on conditions in the wholesale drug trade and the 
unwarranted. attitudes and policies from which 
certain unsatisfactory conditions arose. The re- 
port of Secretary E. L. Newcomb was a very able 
statement of the affairs of the organization and 
contained a number of constructive suggestions. 
The reports of the various committees, as usual, 
told of much work done and of gratifying achieve- 
ments. The verdict of the convention was that 
this work is good and should be continued. 

Specifically, the convention through approval of 
recommendations offered by the board of control 
out of its consideration of the committee reports, 
made the following declarations:— 

That the work of the National Institute of 
Health be commended and its achievements 
studied, but that there be no further appeal to 
Congress for funds for this work. 

That the committee on research and relations 
be commended for its work in preparing and 
distributing window display material for retailers’ 
use; that no new material be contracted for this 
year; and that the members make use of the 
material already available. 

That co-operation in the observance of Pharmacy 
Week be continued. 

That members study carefully their costs of 
insurance. 

That members study the suggestions offered by 
the committee for effecting savings in sales ex- 
penses. 

That members’ executives endeavor to develop 
closer contacts with their customers. 

That the association continue its participation 
in the Druggists’ Research Bureau, and that such 
funds as may be available be appropriated for this 
activity. 

That unity of the several divisions of the drug 
trade is essential to economic distribution, and 


that definite action looking to better mutual un- 
derstanding afid recognition is desirable. 


That members continue to offer their facilities 
for complete distribution to manufacturers, and 
that manufacturers should co-operate in the de- 
velopment of safety, economy, and harmony in dis- 
tribution practices. 

That credit practices and policies be carefully 
studied and the interchange of credit information 
be furthered. 

That the basic principles of the bill to amend 
the Federal bankruptcy act be approved, and that 
this act should not be repealed. 

That support of and interest in the business 
service with respect to credits and collections be 
continued. 


* 





That the attitude of the wholesale druggist with 
respect to the use of trade acceptances be in- 
dividually determined. 

That the suggestions made by the committee 
on proprietaries, when developed by the indi- 
vidual wholesaler, would solve many problems. 

That frank discussions with manufacturers of 
proprietaries at future meetings is desirable. 

That study of the committee report on uniform 
accounting would help. to reduce costs. 

That members co-operate with the statistical di- 
vision in the compilation of costs data. 

That photographic supplies are an excellent 
line, and that the report of the committee on spe- 
cial lines on this subject shows that the profit- 
ableness of these goods justifies development of 
the line. 

That the information collected by the commit- 
tee on employment and welfare deserves careful 
study. 

That continued effort be made to increase the 
use of standardized record forms by the members. 

That supplies of the bulletin, “Principles of 
Drug Trade Practices,” be kept available and liber- 
ally distributed. 

That the headquarters office continue the issu- 
ing of confidential information to the active mem- 
bers. 

That the incoming board of control give careful 
consideration to the comment of the secretary on 
the budget of the association. 

That endorsement of the Capper-Kelly fair trade 
bill be reaffirmed. 

That members endeavor to interest their con- 
gressmen in the necessary amendment of the bank- 
ruptcy act. 

That a constant guard be maintained against tax 
legislation discriminatory to the drug industry. 

That every member urge his congressmen to 
work for economy in national expenditures, and 
that members join the National Econdmy League. 

That members render such assistance as-may be 
considered advisable in the movement for uni- 
formity in State narcotic laws. 


That the 2-cent first-class postage rate be re- 
stored as early as possible. 


That the reduction of Federal, State, and local 
taxes be favored. 

That members co-operate to the full in the 
maintenance of the able service of the committee 
on legislation. 3 

Carl F; G. Meyer, of the ‘Meyer Brothers Drug 
Company, St. Louis, was elected president'of the 
association. (A complete list of the newly,elected 
officers ‘is printed on page 5)-- Albe 
Gorder, of the McKesson-Hall-Van @ 
pany, Cleveland, was elected honor; 

The comimittee on time and" 
opinion that it was not advis&ble’to & 
meeting during a ‘steamér*trip to Be 
year’s meeting will . be--held fn 
Springs, Ind. 
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Medicinal Laboratory 


CHEMICALS 


Photographic Technical 






ACETANILID 






ACID ACETYLSALICYLIC 






ACID CITRIC 





ACID SALICYLIC 





ARSPHENA MINES 






BARBITAL 






BISMUTH SUBCARBONATE 








BISMUTH SUBNITRATE 










BISMUTH SUBSALICYLATE 






BISMUTH SUBGALLATE 





CAFFEINE 








CALCIUM GLUCONATE 









CALOMEL 









C. P.’s and REAGENTS 





CHLORAL HYDRATE 








CHLOROFORM 






CINCHONIDINE 






CINCHONINE 





COCAINES 
CODEINES 









CORROSIVE SUBLIMATE 








DIONIN 






ETHER 






FORMIN (Methenamine) 








HOMATROPINE 





IODIDES 
IODOFORM 
IRON PHOSPHATE, Soluble 


IRON & AMMONIUM CITRATE, 
Brown & Green 






LANUM (Lanolin) 


Works at East Falls 
(Philadelphia) 









HEY know that it is an advantage 
to them and their customers, the 
pharmacists, because :— 


There’s no question about the 
meaning of the name “Merck” on 
the label of a chemical. 


2. “On prescriptions, Merck’s”’, is 
axiomatic among pharmacists. 


3. The Merck line is so complete as 
to meet all the major require- 
ments of pharmacists. 


4. Through constant cooperation 
Merck has gained the good-will 
of Prescription Pharmacists. 


5. Merck’s Chemicals enjoy the con- 
fidence and preference of the 
medical profession. 


6. Containers are practicable and 
must stand up under severe tests. 


7. Merck’s Chemicals are readily 
available to all druggists through 
their wholesalers. 


MERCK & CO. 


INC. 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
RAHWAY, N. J. 
New York Philadelphia St. Louis 
INDUSTRIAL DIVISION: PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
In Canada: MERCK & CO. Limited, Montreal 










Main Offices and Works at Rahway, N. J. 
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WHY WHOLESALERS 
STOCK “MERCKS’” 
















Medicinal Laboratory 


CHEMICALS 


Photographic Technical 



















MAGNESIUM CARBONATE 









MAGNESIUM OXIDE, Heavy 





MERCURIAL OINTMENT 





MERCURY IODIDES 
MERCURY OXIDES 
METHYL SALICYLATE 


MILK SUGAR 












MORPHINES 
OXYQUINOLINE SULPHATE 
PHENOBARBITAL 
POTASSIUM ACETATE 
POTASSIUM CITRATE 
POTASSIUM IODIDE 
QUINIDINE and SALTS 


QUININE SULPHATE 
and all other Salts 


SALOL 
SILVER NITRATE 
SODIUM CITRATE 







SODIUM IODIDE 






SODIUM PHOSPHATE 










SODIUM SALICYLATE 











STYPTICIN 


STRYCHNINES 










THEOBROMINE & SODIUM 
SALICYLATE 








THYMOL IODIDE 






WHITE PRECIPITATE 


ZINC STEARATE 


and many Others 









Offices and Works at 
%h and Parrish Sts., Philadelphia 
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ational Wholesale Druggists’ A\ssociation 


White Sulphur Springs, W.Va., September 19 to 22, 1932 


First Business Session 


Monday Forenoon, September 19 


The fifty-eighth regular meeting of 
the National Wholesale Druggists’ As- 
sociation was convened in the ball- 
room of the Greenbrier Hotel, White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va., at 10:10 a.m., 
September 19, the president, Roblin H. 
Davis presiding. 

President Davis:—Gentlemen, 
meeting will please come to order. 

I am now convening the fifty-eighth 
annual convention of the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association . I 
will ask you to all please rise while 
the Reverend Roller pronounces the 
invocation. 

Rev. Ben Roller:—Dear Lord and 
Father of us all, in whom we live and 
move and have our being, we give 
Thee most humble and grateful thanks 
for our creation, preservation and all 
the blessings of this life. Thou hast 
set our feet in a wonderful land, rich 
in natural things, and we have not 
made the best use of them. Give us 
vision, we beseech Thee, to look for- 
ward to a better day. May we perceive 
fully our mistakes and bend our best 
efforts to correcting them. Grant that 
we may see the truth as Thou knowest 
it and that we may relieve distress 
and suffering and need and look for- 
ward to the time when this country 
of ours shall be one happy family 
again. 

Give to those in authority wisdom and 
strength and courage. May they meet 
the difficulties of their positions in the 
best way. Give to our people courage 
in time of their trouble and a bright 
outlook for the future. 

Bless tihs association bless their 
homes and their loved ones, and may 
this meetinz begun in peace and har- 
mony give them a wider outlook of 
their duties and their responsibilities 


pier and 


the 


and may they go home fully resolved 
to do their parts in making peope hap- 
brighter. 


Theirs 





Roblin H. Davis 
The Presiding Officer 


calling. May they be fully aware of it. 
Bless all men everywhere, 
Jesus name. Amen. 


President Davis:—The next regular 
order of business is the calling of the 
roll. Unless there is objection we will 
dispense with that. 

It is customary to dispense with the 
reading of the minutes inasmuch as 
they are found printed in our 


pro- 


is a noble 





Dr. William E. Weiss 


ceedings for last year. Unless there 
is objection, we will so dispense with 
them. 

They say that a prophet is not with- 
out honor except in his own land. Per- 
haps all of you know that I come from 
Colorado. We have in Colorado many 
places of wonderful scenic beauty, 
among the most famous, Pike’s Peak. 


we ask in 


Up to the time of the convention of the 
wholesale druggists at Colorado 
Springs ten years ago, I had never 
been to the top of Pike’s Peak, al- 
though I had lived in Colorado for some 
thirty-five years. For that reason, I 
have no hesitancy in telling you that 
the gentlemen who will now extend 
to you the address of welcome is mak- 
ing his first visit to White Sulphur 
Springs, although I beleive he is a 
resident of West Virginia. 

The moral of that is that it takes 
a wholesale druggists’ convention to 
bring out the good men. 

It is with a great deal of pleasure 
that I introduce to you Dr. William 
E. Weiss. 


Address of Welcome 


_Dr. William E. Weiss :—President Da- 
vis has truly said that this is my first 
visit to White Sulphur, and I am going 
to take this opportunity of thanking the 
gentlemen of the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association for making it pos- 
sible for me to be here. 

On behalf of the governor of this great 
State of West Virginia and on my own 
behalf as a resident of this State, I wel- 
come you here for your fifty-eighth an- 
nual convention. 

I want to take this opportunity to com- 
pliment you on the accomplishments of 
your association. Speaking not alone on 
my own behalf, but also for my fellow 
manufacturers as well, I wish to extend 
to you my sincere congratulations on 
the splendid manner in which you have 
supported and kept open, under many dif- 
ficulties, the channels of distribution of 
the nation during the economic crisis 
through which we are passing. 

I am told that throughout the fifty-eight 
years of your life as an association, only 
one wholesale member has ever gone into 
bankruptcy. This is a remarkable 
achievement and a wonderful tribute to 
the skillful manner in which you have 
managed your business and the soundness 
upon which it is built. 

Any industry that possesses the facili- 
ties and courage to extend credit accom- 
modations to its customers at the rate 
of $50,000,000 to $100,000,000 a day, which 
I understand you have done since 1929, 








N. W. D. A. Officials and Board of Control Members Elected at 1932 Convention 


President 
Carl F. G. Meyer, of the Meyer Brothers Drug 
Company, St. Louis. 


Honorary President 


Albert H. Van Gorder, of the McKesson-Hall- 
Van Gorder Company, Cleveland. 


Vice-Presidents 


First—George Van Gorder, of the McKesson- 
Hall-Van Gorder Company, Cleveland. 


Second—H. M. Hewitt, of the C. D. Smith Drug 
Company, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Third—George C. Read, of the Geer Drug Com- 
pany, Spartanburg, S. C. 


Fourth—Earl C. Scott, of the Southwestern 
Drug Corporation, Fort Worth, Texas. 


Fifth—George A. Kelly, 3d, of the George A. 
Kelly Company, Pittsburgh. 


Carl F. G. Meyer, the newly elected president 
of the National Wholesale Druggists’ Association, 
is the president of the Meyer Brothers Drug Com- 
pany, St. Louis, which was founded by his grand- 
father and greatuncle in 1852. His entire busi- 
ness life has been spent in this organization. 


Mr. Meyer was born in St. Louis, March 17, 
1880. He received his early education in Smith’s 
Academy in his native city, and later attended the 
University of Michigan and the University of 
Paris (France). Upon his return from his studies 
in Paris, in 1901, he entered the wholesale drug 
business, his father, C. F. G. Meyer, being presi- 
dent of the company. On the death of C. F. G. 
Meyer, his son, Theodore, became president of the 
Meyer house. Carl F. G. Meyer succeeded to the 
presidency when his brother died. 

Mr. Meyer inherited an active interest in: the 
National Wholesale Druggists’ Association. Chris- 
tian F. G. Meyer, his father, was elected president 
of the association in 1884, and had been first vice- 
president of the Western Wholesale Drug Asso- 
ciation in 1878. Theodore F. Meyer, elder brother 
of Carl, was elected president of the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association in 1911, having 








Carl F. G. Meyer 
The New N. W. D.,A. President 


served as first vice-president in 1894-5 and 1901-2. 
Cc. F. G. Meyer, the elder, served three terms as 
chairman of the board of control of the Western 
association. Carl Meyer has not held office in 
the National Wholesale Druggists’ Association un- 
til last year when he was elected a member of 
the board of control. He has long been active 
in the affairs of the association, however. 

Carl F. G. Meyer has held many positions in 
general business and civic organizations. He has 
been president of the St. Louis Chamber of Com- 
merce, president of the St. Louis Advertising Cluh, 
and president of the Convention and Publicity 





Board of Control Members 


(Three-Year Terms) 


P. A. Hayes, of the Justice Drug Company, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


George H. Kauffman, of the Kauffman-Lattimer 
Company, Columbus, Ohio. 


Leo A. Lanigan, of the McKesson-Fuller-Mor- 
risson Company, Chicago. 


George V. Doerr, of the McKesson-Minneapolis 
Drug Company, Minneapolis. 


Secretary 
(Appointed by Board of Control) 
E. L. Newcomb, 51 Maiden Lane, New York. 


Treasurer 
(Selected by Board of Control) 
Title Guarantee & Trust Company, New York. 


General Representative 
(Appointed by Board of Control) 
Francis E. Holliday, New York. 








Bureau of St. Louis. He took an active part in 
the recently completed drug store survey in St. 
Louis. At the present time, he is chairman of 
the Public Welfare Committee of the $87,000,000 
bond issue committee of St. Louis. He is civilian 
aide to the Secretary of War for the State of 
Missouri, a director of the Mercantile Bank & 
Trust Company of St. Louis, and of the St. Louis 
& Southwestern Railroad. He is a member of the 
Noonday, Bellrieve Country and Missouri Athletic 
clubs. 

Mr. Meyer is an enthusiastic worker in associa- 
tion undertakings. He has stated his purpose as 
N. W. D. A. president to be united effort for the 
furtherance of its cause and for the development 
of loyalty and a better understandings of the 
mutual problems of wholesalers and manufac- 
turers, ; 

Mr. Meyer is married and has two children: : His 
son, C: F. G. Meyer, 3d, ‘is now serving his ‘ap+ 
prenticeship in the Meyer Brothers Drug’'Com~- 


pany. His daughter is Mrs. David Nélson Bury 
russ. Mr, Meyer is a member of the Congrega- 
tional. Church. ni MOY aes 
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without collapsing unier the strain, is 
surely operating on the firmest kind of 
foundation, and you are performing a 
service that challenges the admiration of 
iness world. 
wie ear friends, we are proud of your 
record and its significance to the whole 
industry. We are told that the retail 
drug business of the country 1S off about 
25 percent, due very largely to the re- 
sults of unemployment and lowered buy- 
ing power. You have been a real mreng 
to the industry and a sustaining force. °o 
the most vital kind through these trying 
nine stability which your part of the 
industry has shown unmistakably is a 
course ol gratification to all. Such per- 
formance helps to insure the future se- 
curity of the industry. We are all in- 
terested in seeing our industry prosperomi 

We manufacturers are not unmindfu 
of your problems. We, too, have many 
difficulties to overcome. Regulations Ba 
strict our functions and freedom. ‘We 
have special taxes, often arate eae | 
in their application and character, t at 
burden us, and it seems that oe your 
our difficulties multiply through these an 

uses. ; 
owe ‘are sooremmes by = eee for 
ntly heavier investments. 
comne conte of creating consumer-demand 
for the past ten ie have shown a 
ward trend. 
woes problems must be faced by those 
who are responsible for the management 
of the business. Facing them and try- 
ing to solve them in a way that will — 
everybody happy is not as easy as it 
seems, and I venture to assume that in 
the solution of some of your Own prob- 
lems you sometimes have to make deci- 
sions which, in other circumstances, 
might be entirely different. In spite of 
all of these varied situations, which make 
for misunderstandings occasionally and 
many of which I hope will be rectified in 
time, I think we are all most fortunate 
to be engaged in the drug field. Our 
business is less subject to economic emo~ 
tions than almost any other. The records 
of our industry will show that we have 
suffered less, all in all, than any other 
iness. 

a also feel that the future of the drug 
business is filled with more promise 0 
cheer than any other industry, and being 
conscious of this, with a stern resolu- 
tion to carry on with all of the added 
wisdom and energy that we have, we have 
every reason to keep our chins up and 
our heads high. We have stood the 
test; our ship is afloat, and our engines 
are running on a course that is true to 
the navigator’s chart. 

Many: of my oldest friends are here. 
Some of you I have called upon person- 
ally at intervals in the past thirty years, 
and I welcome this opportunity of being 
with you this week to renew old ac- 
quaintanceship. As you know, I have al- 
ways retained a warm interest in the drug 
industry. It has been my life’s work, 
and on behalf not only of the company 
that I have the honor to represent, but 
also on behalf of the manufacturers, I 
want you to know that we appreciate 
the help and co-operation that you have 
given us over the many years that we 
have had contact with each other. 

Gentlemen, I want to congratulate you 
again, and to express my great happiness 
that the State of West Virginia may have 
you as its guests during this construc- 
tive week of your deliberations on the 
occasion of your fifty-eighth annual con- 
vention. 


President Davis:—Dr. Weiss, I am 
sorry that it is not going to be my 
pleasant duty to reply to that address, 
but let me say that we are very glad 
you came. Your trip has been much 
worth while, and I hope that there 
Was not -a man in the room who 
missed the statements made by Dr. 
Weiss. 

I am going to defer the formal re- 
sponse to this address of welcome until 
we can receive delegates and visitors 
from other associations. 

I should like to ask whether there is 
a representative from{ the N. A. R. D. 
in the room. There seems to be no 
representative from the N. A. R.'D. 
Therefore, in welcoming Bruce Phillip, 
the President of the American Phar- 
maceutical Association, I shall ask 
him to speak on behalf of the National 
Association of Retail Druggists, of 
which he is the general counsel. Dr. 
Bruce Phillip. 


Reception of Delegates 
A. Ph. A. and N. A. R. D. 


Dr. Bruce Phillip:—It is a wonderful 
privilege for me to bring you greetings of 
the organizations that I am privileged to 
work with, at your first meeting that I 
have attended. I feel that a body like 
this deserves more than a good morning 
or a good night. 

Probably you have heard the last story 
that Charles La Wall tells about his 
“Four Thousand Years of Pharmacy.” 
He had that book translated into Jap- 
anese, and the other morning, when pass- 
ng the translator, the translator said, 

Charlie said, ‘‘What is that?’ 

“Oh,” said the translator, ‘‘that is good 
morning in Japanese.” 

‘ “All right,” said Charlie; ‘‘nux vom- 
ca.”* 

“What is that?” asked the translator. 
“That, in any man’s language, is good 
night.” 

I feel that the wholesalers and the 
wholesale organizations are a keynote in 
pharmacy’s problems and the pharmacy 
business. I feel that you have before you 
more than your own problem, You carry 
on your shulders the problem of keeping 
ine retailer solvent, for when the retailer 
ails to keep solvent, your problem of 
keeping solvent also must be apparent. 
We have a mutual! responsibility and a 
mutual problem, not only that of keeping 
solvent, but that of guiding credit. I feel 
that when you carefully guide your credit 
to the retailer, you stabilize him so that 
he takes care of his credit in all other 
lines. You have the problem of the re- 








tailer owing you much, and yet using his 
ready cash for what he thinks is an ad- 
vantage in business, maybe going into 
other lines, maybe buying, maybe a thou- 
sand and one things. So that problem of 
credit stability of the retailer is your 
problem. I know of no one who can be 
more helpful and more of a guiding friend 
than the wholesale druggist. 

My year in Washington has taught me 
one thing, that is that stabilization is the 
word that we must weigh and balance 
and follow. If you read the ‘‘Congres- 
sional Record,’ if you read the speeches 
of the best and brainiest minds in Wash- 
ington, I think you will agree with me 
that stabilization is the important part. 
I leave it to you as to whether stabiliza- 
tion in the drug industry is not the need 
of today. 

Therefore, I feel that this organization 
can do much to help the retailer in his 
effort to stabilize his industry, your in- 
dustry, through the actions in Congress. 
I feel that the retailer's measures are 
yours. If we have a better solution for 
stabilization than the Capper-Kelly bill, 
let's have it ard have it now. If we have 
a better way of solving our tax problems 
than through the sales tax or a special 
tax, let’s have it and have it before Con- 
gress convenes. If there are people who 
are better fitted to take up the druggists’ 
other problems in Congress than the drug 
trade, let us know that, otherwise let us 
all carry on and solve our drug problems 
through out drug representatives. 

Votes tell the story. They are the lan- 
guage of Congress. Therefore, the home 
vote is more important to any senator or 
member of the house than the word of 
the representative at the capital city. 


And who is better fitted to concentrate 
and bring together a strong nucleus in 
each congressional district than you 
wholesalers? Through you the retailer 
can be kept going; through you these 
members of Congress can be reached; and 
if Congress in its next session arrives at 
a point of helpfulness on antitrust legis- 
lation, on tax iegislation, on other special 
legislation, I want to acknowledge now or 
tell you now that when that is over, I 
will owe a deep debt of gratitude, and 
both the organizations I represent will 
say to you wholesalers, ‘““You have done 
your part. We thank you.” 


President Davis:—Thank you very 
much, Mr. Phillip. 

I now take great pleasure in intro- 
ducing to you Mr. Noyes, the presi- 
dent of the American Drug Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 


American Drug Manufacturers 
Association 


N. H. Noyes :—It is a great pleasure to 
be here this morning and bring to you 
the greetings and best wishes for a most 
happy and successful meeting from the 
ee Drug Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Yours is an association long established. 
You have built up a great deal of prestige 
and influence. You have many accom- 
plishments to your credit. You have a 
remarkable esprit de corps in your or- 
ganization and in all those things we 
of the younger associations in the drug 
trade want to emulate. In fact, we feel 
toward you and your association much 
as the little ten-year-old boy I heard 
about the other day felt toward his father. 

He had just reached the age when he 
was very inquisitive and very adoring. 
He felt that his father knew everything 
and that everything he said was just per- 
fect. They had hired a new cook and 
the first time that Dinah came into the 
diningroom, Johnny took a squit out the 
side of his eye to see what she looked 
like. After she had gone out, he said to 
his father, “Daddy, Dinah is pretty black, 
isn’t she?” 

The father said, “Yes, son, she is 
pretty black.” 

“Well,” he said, “Daddy, is Dinah pure 
black?” 

The father said, “Isexpect she is, son.” 

He thought a minute and hen said, 
“Well, daddy, is Dinah asablack-.as that 
all over?” ; 

His father said, “Yes, yes, she is, son.” 

He looked up at his father with an 
adoring smile and he said, “Daddy, you 
just know everything, don’t you?” 

That is about the way we feel toward 
your fine old association. 

don’t want to sit down, gentlemen, 
without wishing that you have good busi- 
ness around the corner as well as a good 
meeting here. ‘I know when you have 
good business first, you will pass it on 
pretty quickly to our members and your 
customers. I think all of vou are prac- 
tically all of ou# members. So good busi- 
ness and good Juck, gentlemen, 

President Davis:—It is easy to ob- 
serve that Mr. Noyes is a man who 
knows a great deal himself. 

I don’t have to introduce the next 
speaker to you, I think that I am en- 
titled to refer*to him perhaps as one 
of the few perpetual presidents—Frank 
Blair, president of the Proprietary As- 
sociation. y 


Proprietary Association 

Frank A. Blair:—I have nothing to say 
at this time except to bring you the greet- 
ings of our association, the Proprietary 
Association. I think that is all that 1 
should say at this time. 

The speeches have been getting short- 
er, I have noticed, and this is going to 
be the shortest one. I thank you for 
inviting me to be here and thank you for 
this opportunity. I will see a great deal 
more of you during the week. Thank you. 

President Davis:—Thank you very 
much, Mr. Blair. 

Is there an official delegate here from 
the American Pharmaceutical Manu- 
facturers’ Association? f° not, +f 
should like to ask Mr. Foy to extend 
greetings. Mr. Foy! 


American Pharmaceutical Manu- 
facturers Association 


J. H. Foy:—tThis is quite a surprise 
to me that I have been called upon to 
represent our association, but it is no less 
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a pleasure, I assure you. A minute ago 
your secretary asked me if I would re- 
spond to this invitation, and I said I could 
not refuse such an opportunity to bring 
the greetings of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Manufacturers’ Association to 
this representative body of the drug trade. 

I assure you that we are much inter- 
ested in the work that you are doing, 
and we shall look with « great deal of 
pleasure upon the accomplishment of this 
meeting which I am sure is going to be 
successful; This large representation of 
the drug trade inspires our association 
very greatly because we feel that your 
work is so representative and that the 
members of your association take such 
great interest in the work that 1s going 
on in your various meetings. 

As Mr. Noyes said, our association is 
comparatively young, with a small mem- 
bership, smail funds to carry on the work 
that we feel is necessary to be carried 
on, but we take great courage in looking 
over ‘your: work and what you have ac- 
complished and what you have done. 

I thank you very much for this oppor- 
tunity, and, as I said, it is a great pleas- 
ure to bring the greetings of our asso- 
ciation. 


President Davis: — It gives me a 
great deal of pleasure now, gentlemen, 
to introduce te -you- President. C. P. 
Frailey of the National Drug Trade 
Conference. 


National Drug Trade Conference 


Carson P. Frailey:—It is a pleasure 
to bring you the greetings and good 
wishes of the National Drug Trade Con- 
ference. I want to take this occasion 
to tell you some of the things the con- 
ference is doing. 

campaign is being conducted on a 
national scale to correct the abuse of 
the term, “Drug” where “Narcotic” is 
meant. To this end, appeals have been 
made to the editors of newspapers and 
trade journa!s to have headline writers 
stop using the term “Drug” in referring 
to “Narcotic” addicts, “Narcotic” raids, 
etc. The program is meeting with splen- 
did success. 

The conference has appointed a com- 
mittee to prepare a table of poisons. The 
chairman of the committee is that dis- 
tinguished representative of pharmacy, 
Prof. James H. Beal. 

An endowment program committee has 
also been appointed. The chairman of 
this group is another outstanding friend 
of pharmacy who needs no introduction 
to the drug trade, P. I. Heuisler. This 
committee will investigate pharmaceutical 
research needs of mutual interest, en- 
deavor to have them taken over by col- 
leges of pharmacy and assist in obtain- 
ing fellowships to carry out the work. 

I want to thank the N. W. D. A., Mr. 
President, for its fine cooperation and 
for the support it has rendered through 
such able delegates as Dr. Newcomb, Mr. 
Crounse, and others, who have taken an 
active part in the conference projects. 


President Davis:—We are very much 
obliged to you, Mr. Frailey. 

Is Mr. Pickett, the secretary of the 
United Medicine Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation present? (No response.) Is 
there anyone here at all representing 
that association? 

Is Mr. Mandabach, of the National 
Association of Retail Clerks here? 

We had the pleasure, gentlemen, of 
hearing Mr. Mandabach last year at 
Atlantic City. 


National Association of Drug 
Clerks 


Paul J. Mandabach:—It is a pleasure 
to extend to you the greetings of your 
future customers. The clerks of today, 
the; live-wire registered pharmacist clerks 
from the time they get out of college 
until they go into business for them- 
selves are members of our organization, 
the National Association of Drug Clerks. 


We want to extend to you our appre- 
ciation of the work of the N. W. D. A. 
during the past trying year we have just 
gone through. As far as registered phar- 
macist clerks are concerned, this last year 
has seen unemployment of pharmacists at 
its peak. Our employment department 
has been very seriously taxed. R. P.’s 
are now going back: to work, for whicn 
we are thankful, and we are working 
on a plan of cooperation with the whole- 
sale druggists, whether they are now con- 
ducting or operating a list of clerks de- 
siring positions and druggists desiring 
help, or whether they are not conducting 
such a list designed to increase the ef- 
ficiency of this work. We have the pledge 
of a good share of the members of the 
N. W. D. A. in this work. 

We are also working on a plan to put 
more registered pharmacists back to 
work, a plan that we believe will stim- 
ulate the retail, wholesale, and manufac- 
turing drug business. We ask your co- 
operation in the working out of this plan. 

Now that the depression is over and 
every one is looking up, we want to 
wish’ the N. W. D. A. a very successful 
and profitable meeting. In terms of sea- 
son’s greetings, we wish you a merry 
convention and a happy new year of 
business. I thank you. 

President Davis: — I think some- 
times, gentlemen, we are a little prone 
to fail to realize the value of the retail 
drug clerk in the business structure 
of which we are a part. 

I am now going to introduce to you 
a gentleman who needs no introduc- 
tion, a former president of the asso- 
ciation, one of the best loved members, 
who will respond to the various ad- 
dresses of welcome, Frank Groover, of 
Florida. 


Response to Greetings 


Frank Groover: — Mr. President, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, Friends of the 
Allied Businesses:—It is a great pleas- 
ure for me to extend greetings to all of 
you. This is the time, and has been 
for severel years, that tries the souls 









of men. Thank God, we are approach- 
ing a time like the little boy at camp 
in the woods when he had been out all 
night and he had been looking, as we 
have, out into the dark—we can now 
see daylight and be looking upward. 
I believe that the time is rapidly ap- 
proaching when we can begin to smile 
instead of look down. 


Do you know, it reminds me that 
our actions have been like the fellow 
looking down in the dark hole. We 
couldn’t see anything but darkness, 
but now, friends of the allied drug in- 
dustry, we are beginning to look up- 
ve The light is coming over the 
nill. 


I want to extend to you, to every 
one of you, the greetings of «his asso- 
ciation and wish for. you that the light 
will grow brighter as the year extends, 
and may we all feel better and re- 
alize that to pull together with co- 
operation and co-ordination of our 
general interest, will bring us nearer 
the goal which we all are seeking. 

I thank you. 


President Davis:—I think Mr. Groo- 
ver has very adequately expressed the 
feeling of the members of this associa- 
tion. 


I will ask Vice-President Hutchins 
to take the chair, please. 


(L. Wilson Hutchins, fourth vice- 
president, took the chair.) 


Chairman Hutchins:—It is now our 
privilege and pleasure to hear the 
president’s address. Roblin H. Davis. 


Address of 
President Davis 


It is my pleasant duty, in line with a 
memorial custom, to address you on this 
occasion. Inspection of the records and 
proceedings of this association will show 
that in the past your retiring presidents 
have reviewed, usually with considerable 
detail, the activities of other industries 
in our country in order to draw by com- 
parison a picture outlining the position 
of our own industry. No doubt I could 
engage in an extensive review of the 
activities of other lines of business, but 
unfortunately feel such action might be 
futile inasmuch as nothing could be de- 
veloped which would show other than a 
decline during this year in business vol- 
ume and in earnings. Undoubtedly such 
a comparison might have some value in 
demonstrating the greater proportion of 
decline in certain industries over others. 


I prefer, however, to avoid what might 
be odious comparisons, but I should like, 
with your kind permission, to confine my- 
self to a very brief consideration of the 
wholesale drug business and manufac- 
turers of allied products. 


In the times of uncertainty, and in 
some instances great trouble, through 
which we have been passing it is, I feel, 
a notable fact our own businesses and 
those of our allied friends stand forth 
in the front rank as being sound to the 
core. Certain it is that in the reports 
received almost daily of failures in busi- 
ness and manufacturing we look in vain 
for wholesale druggists proprietary 
medicine manufacturers, chemical manu- 
facturers, and other similar lines. To 
my mind this means but one thing, and 
that is that those of you engaged in 
these businesses are perhaps more fore- 
sighted and more conservative than ex- 
ecutives in other lines. It is well known 
that profits in an excessive figure are 
not obtainable from our’ endeavors, 
therefore the only answer to the sound 
conditions which we have must be that 
of efficient management. For such a 
condition we should be duly thankful. 


Harmony Maintained 


The work of our organization, depend- 
ing as it does so largely upon the co- 
operative efforts of the membership, has 
proceeded along conservative and reason- 
able lines during the past year. I should 
like to feel, and I do feel, that some of 
the efforts made by our members have 
been more outstanding in their results 
than heretofore. One year ago, if I may 
be permitted to speak very frankly, 
there was in our membership a feeling 
that a division might occur. We were 
faced with the peculiar condition of hav- 
ing a large part of our membership a 
part of a unit completely organized, cen- 
trally located and working under intel- 
ligent, co-ordinated supervision. The 
other part of our membership was indi- 
vidual in character, separately controlled 
and without uniform guidance. It was 
only natural in such a situation that mis- 
understandings should arise, that motives 
should be misconstrued and that if al- 
lowed to go unchecked chaos might re- 
sult, Therefore, the problem of your 
officers and board of control was a 
somewhat serious one. I cannot speak 
too gratefully of the action of those 
members of this organization who, at a 
meeting held in Chicago, displayed a 
commonness of understanding and a har- 
mony of good-will which, to be honest, 
might not have been expected. These 
gentlemen, acting according to the rights 
which they thought were proper, sat 
down and frankly discussed their prob- 
lems from every angle. I attended these 
discussions and I want to say to you 
that the attitude of the two elements 
which met was beyond any possible 
criticism. As a result of this meeting 
dangerous conditions with great poten- 
tialities for destruction were changed, 
corrected, and in some cases entirely 
eliminated. The growth of unreasonable 
unbusinesslike practices was stopped, and 
in many instances revision of policies 
were undertaken and were successfully 
carried out. If this association since the 
years of its inception has done no con- 
structive work—and we all know that 
each year has been filled with the suc- 
cessful solving of problems—I repeat if 
the association had never justified its 
existence it has justified it in the year 
1932. To the entire membership, and 
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been so active in this work of creating 
harmony, I extend for the membership 
of the association grateful thanks and 
congratulations. 

It has been customary for your presi- 
dent to mention specifically the work of 
each committee, and to dwell upon the 
committees’ activities. It seems more 
proper to me this year to allow these 
committees’ reports to speak for them- 
selves. I am not unmindful, nor are you, 
of the many hours of faithful work spent 
by committee chairmen and by_commit- 
tee members in compiling information 
and drawing conclusions therefrom in 
order that these reports may be sub- 
mitted to you as constructive sugges- 
tions for the bettearment of your busi- 
nesses, nor are we unmindful of the many 
trips, interviews and letters written by 
our faithful committee chairmen and by 
the committee members. I take it, how- 
ever, that all these things are a part of 
the duties of those men who accept 
these positions, and that they would pre- 
fer that their results speak for themselves 
rather than that I might undertake to 
review the work which they have done 
prior to their reports. Of course, I can- 
not pass over this work lightly, and I 
extend, for the membership and for the 
officers of the association, deep thanks 
and appreciation to all.committee chair- 
men and to all committee members for 
the work which we know has been done 
at a sacrifice of time and expense in 
order that we all may secure helpful 
suggestions and advice, so I hereby ex- 
tend to all our faithful chairmen and 
committeemen our thanks. 


Co-operation Essential 


ink we have learned a lot in the 
oe —~F I think one of the things 
which we have learned is that co-opera- 
tion is essential to the proper conduct of 
any industry. I am aware that in speak- 
ing of co-operation I may be accused of 
becoming trite, but we cannot, we must 
not blind ourselves to the fact that no 
one man and no one business can be a 
law unto itself. Perhaps some of our 
troubles, aside from those induced by the 
general business_ condition, have come 
from a disregard of the other fellow’s 
rights and privileges. Personally, I hold 
firmly to the belief that unbridled com- 
petition, thoughtless of the other man, 
determined only to secure for itself all 
advantages, selfish to the degree of car- 
ing nothing for what harm might fall 
upon its neighbor, I say I believe this 
kind of competition has been responsible 
for a considerable amount of the trouble 
in which all businesses have found them- 
selves. Independence of action, the con- 
trol of one’s own affairs, are guaranteed 
to us under the constitution of the 
United States, but this guarantee did = 
contemplate a disregard of the rights = 
other people. Wars have been starte 
and battles fought because of such dis- 
regard. Our industry has suffered, as 
have others, from such a condition, but 
I feel that we have learned our lesson, 
and that we realize now how futile, as 
well as unprofitable, it is to refuse to 
live in harmony with one’s neighbor. : 
In offering these remarks, I have in 
mind the entire membership of this asso- 
ciation. This membership includes in the 
list of associate members those manufac- 
turers of products, the distribution of 
which comprise at a conservative esti- 
mate, about 80 percent of our business. 


Wholesalers and Manufacturers 


I cannot help but feel in times past 
there has been too little community in- 
terest displayed on the part of the active 
membership and the associate member- 
ship of this association. I feel that never 
before in the history of these industries 
is the time so propitious for a welding 
together of our common interests. I should 
like to recommend to this association the 
appointment by the incoming president, 
of a committee composed of an equal 
number of associate and active members 
to give consideration to our common prob- 
lems. It should be the work of this 
committee to consider anew the many 
problems we have to meet; to forget the 
past and to work from today, having 
in mind only the future. 

the past ten years we have seen 
“ies Br of marketing drug products 
proposed by wholesalers and an equal 
number proposed by manufacturers. Plans 
have been put into operation, and have 
existed for a year or two, and then have 
fallen into the discard. Accusations of 
bad faith have been made on both sides. 
Harmony has been difficult to secure. I 
cannot help ‘but feel, however, that our 
experiences of the past three or four 
years should have opened our eyes to the 
futility of the wholesaler on one hand 
setting up the claim that he is the all- 
important factor, and the manufacturer 
on the other side, setting up the claim 
that without him the wholesaler could 
not exist. 

Certain it is that our interests are so 
intermingled that as reasonable, sensible 
business men, we should recognize the 
truth that one element cannot exist with- 
out the other, and that what is good for 
one must be good for the other, and that 
common horse-sense points to the wis- 
dom and desirability or co-ordinating the 
plans and aims of both of us. 

I made reference heretofore to the 
uniting of minds in our active member- 
ship brought about by a meeting at Chi- 
cago some eight or nine months ago. I 
feel that a similar thing can be accom- 
plished between our active and our asso- 
ciate membership. 

I have been active in this association 
for over twenty-five years. One time, 
in company with some of my good frienas, 
I spent many weeks discussing these 
problems with various manufacturers. I 
have always been sorry that it was neces- 
sary to drop this voluntary work, which 
I. hope, with modesty I may say _ could 
have been made valuable if it had been 
pursued to its logical conclusion. 

At the risk of repeating what I have 
said before, let me state again that I 
think the time was never better, nor the 
stage so completely set for a reasonable, 
workable understanding between manu- 
facturers and distributors. 


Reductions in Costs 


I have not at hand recent statistics 
showing the result of a wholesale drug 
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particularly to those gentlemen who have 








business for any portion of the year 1932. 
There have been made available, how- 
ever, statements showings reductions in 
expenses of operation. These statements 
indicate that, almost as a unit, wholesale 
druggists of this country have so reor- 
ganized their businesses that costs of 
conducting them have shown  reduc- 
tions comparing favorably with those in 
other industries. Self-preservation is a 
powerful task master, and certainly un- 
der the stress of necessity, we have an 
done things in our businesses which a 
tew years ago, we were sure could not 
be done. We have cut our costs in ah 
directions—our executive salaries have 
been reduced; our warehouse labor hus 
been reduced; the workers on our order 
floors have been asked to take lesser 
salaries; our plans for compensation for 
salesmen have involved reductions in 
commissions and traveling expenses; our 
delivery costs have been placed at a 
minimum ; our packing costs and our gen- 
eral miscellaneous items have all’ been 
reduced. 


A difficult and distressing piece of work 
has been accomplished along sane lines; 
but in all this reduction of costs, I fail 
to find any serious consideration being 
given to the item of greatest expense to 
all of us. 1 reter to the extreme aiscounts 
allowed to our retail trade generally. 
Frankly, 1 cannot conceive why, in adi 
the changes which we have been making, 
we have refused to give a serious consid- 
eration to this overpowering item of ex- 
pense. We have collected statistics by 
the bale; we have figured turnover; we 
have tigured terms or payment; we nave 
nad national surveys conducted of our 
inaustry, and with but tew exceptions, 
ail of our studies and all of our reports 
indicate that we cannot ‘buy goods at a 
discount of 15 percent ana sei taem at 
a aiscount of iU percent and make a 
legitimate prorit—this, regardiess o1 turn- 
over, terms of payment, expenses of con- 
ducting our businesses, or any other e.e- 
ments entering into it. 


I appeal to the membership to put a 
stop to this senseless competitive condi- 
tion. I need not go into aetails with 
you gentlemen on this subject—you ali 
know the story to your sorrow. 


Savings Are Needed 


I recommend to the members of this 
association a careful review of its ex- 
penses. I believe certain reductions are 
imperative. A plan for reducing costs of 
operation, aS well as easing tne burden 
on our membersnip, will be presented to 
you in a tater report; this plan I recom- 
mend to you for adoption. 

A few years ago, when a member of 
the ‘board or control, it was part of my 
duty, with other officers of this associa- 
tion, to engage a secretary. The gentle- 
man then engaged is still with us in the 
same official capacity. It is a distinct 
pleasure to me today to extend to our 
secretary my keen appreciation for the 
great help he has been to me this year, 
but aside from my own personal apprecia- 
tion ot his work, I think our association 
snould recognize his unusual ability, his 
steadiastness of purpose, and his deep 
and heartfelt interest in all of our prob- 
lems. To him, and to the members of 
his force in New York city, I extend for 
this association our grateful thanks. 


I feel a great deal of diffidence in 
standing before you as your president for 
the reason that almost from the day of 
my election last Fall, my entire activities 
have been in another direction. I have 
tried to do those few things which seemed 
to require my attention with all the 
energy and judgment it might command, 
but I have felt at times that 1 was not 
serving you adequately; there have been 
moments when I felt 1 was sailing under 
false colors. I would not have any of you 
think that I am unmindful of the great 
honor which has been done me by allow- 
ing me to occupy the position as your 
president. I have enjoyed it. I know that 
it has been for me one of the most pleas- 
ant works I have ever done. I shall re- 
tire with regret, but this regret will be 
tinged with a great deal of satisfaction. 
I feel an affectionate regard for the 
membership of the association, which I 
cannot express in words. 

I should like to leave one thought with 
the members of this outstanding organiza- 
tion. We have our problems—we have 
our troubles; we have our differences of 
opinion; we have our successes, and 
through it all, I think we should remem- 
ber the words of our school days, that 
the whole is greater than any of its parts, 
and that perhaps we can measure our 
successes only by our loyalty. Let us 
not forget that men are mortal, but rrin- 
ciples live forever. 

Chairman Hutchins:—We have lis- 
tened to a very fine address. It is 
truly representative of the very best 
thought of this industry. A motion is 
now in order that this address be re- 
ferred to a committee on the pres- 
ident’s address, to be appointed by the 
chair. Do I hear such a motion? 

Mr. Moxley:—I so move. 


(The motion was seconded by Mr. 
Groover, put to a vote and carried.) 


Committee on President’s 
Address 


Chairman Hutchins:—I am pleased 
to appoint such a committee:—Sewall 
Cutler, chairman; G. B. Moxley, H. H. 
Robinson, G. V. Doerr, and J. P. Bron- 
augh. 

I will now turn the meeting back 
to. the president. 

(President Davis 
chair.) 

President Davis:—The next order of 
business is the treasurer’s report. 

(Secretary E. L. Newcomb read the 
treasurer’s report.) 


Treasurer’s Report 


Report of the National Wholesale Drug- 
gists’ Association, showing the cash re- 
ceipts and disbursements during the as- 


resumed the 











sociation year ending September 14, 
1932 :-— 
General Fund 
Balance as per last report. $10,043.56 
Receipts 
Annual dues from active 
and associate members... $54,429.75 
Mtrance fee. ..csccccsvess 600.00 
Committee on Education 
and Research............ 5,493.75 
Other committee expenses. 71.00 
Booklets and maps....... 35.75 
Interest on bank balance. 157.38 
—- 60,787.63 
$70,831.19 
Disbursements 
Budget item 1 $22,749.93 
i» 3,896.96 
3. 3,871.31 
@. 9,032.15 
5 514.14 
6 1,784.95 
7 6,489.23 
8 10,218.98 
9 236.00 
Federal revenue tax on 
CROCKD cccccvcccccccccscs -76 
Transferred to D. R. B. 
SURE sccccccccccescccccce 3,000.00 
61,744.41 
Balance on hand Sep- Ss 
tember 14, 1932...... $9,086.78 
Secretary Newcomb: — The usual 


procedure is to receive the report and 
refer it to the auditing committee. I 
so move. 

(The motion was seconded, put to a 
vote and carried.) 

President Davis:—The gentleman 
who is going to address you now needs 
no introduction, of course. We all 
know the editor of “Nation’s Busi- 
ness.” I don’t know whether I should 
refer to Mr. Thorpe as one of our lead- 
ing radio stars on the more serious 
side, but a large part of his well de- 
served popularity, I think, has come 
from the constructive discussions 
broadcast all over this country by Mr. 
Thorpe. It is unnecessary for me to 
give you any further details beyond 
saying that we are very fortunate to 
have Mr. Thorpe here. He is a busy 
man, his time is in great demand all 
over the country. We are grateful 
that he came. We welcome him most 
heartily and we shall be very much 
interested in hearing him tell us, 
“How’s Business?” Mr. Thorpe. 


Address by Merle Thorpe 


Merle Thorpe :—I deeply appreciate the 
compliment implied in an invitation to 
address this organization. 

I was impressed by your President’s 
address. He should not apologize for the 
use of the word, “co-operation.” It is 
hackneyed and threadbare, yet I venture 
to say when the historian of the future 
paints in broad strokes the industrial de- 
velopment of the United States, he will 
give large credit to that American volun- 
tary movement of industries for bringing 
us to the point we have reached today. 

A British industrial commission was 
sent here by the British government two 
or three years ago to study our methods 
and find out why America was showing 
its industrial tail-lights to the rest of the 
world. The second item in that report 
was to the effect that they were amazed 
to find in the United States this co-opera- 
tive movement in which competitors met, 
pooled their resources, exchanged their 
information on the novel ground, it said, 
that if industry could be made more suc- 
cessful and more prosperous, each unit of 
that industry would share in that pros- 
perity. 

The ‘‘Manchester Guardian,” comment- 
ing on this phase of the report, says it is 
a matter of amazement, says, ‘‘Why, in 
Great Britain we have competitors of 
three generations who have never spoken 
to each other, and if two of them were 
seen talking together on Threadneedle 
stréet, it would be a matter of news on 
the first page of the newspaper.” 

I was talking with Senor Parelli last 
year in Europe, one of the ten greatest 
industrialists of Europe, a man who had 
spent a great deal of his early life in 
America. He was picturing Europe, and 
a black picture he painted, and all at once 
he stopped for a few seconds and said, 
“Oh, if we could only work together in 
Europe the way Americans have learned 
to work together!’’ 

A New York banker said the other day 
publicly he believed the time would come 
when one of the questions that a banker 
would put to a business man who was 
seeking connections would be, “Are you 
a.member of your trade association?’’ 
Because back of that answer would mean, 
are you alive and abreast of the great 
changes and new complexities that are 
coming into American industrial life 
everywhere. 

These are trying times for a voluntary 
movement. It is much more easy to Say, 
“Oh, let someone else do it.’’ We have 
had mavericks all along, those individual- 
ists who refuse to work with others; but 
today we have the penalty of leadership 
in which those men who have the vision 
and can see the larger import of this 
movement will stand up and see it 
through; and thus far that leadership has 
caused the weaker ones to drop out at the 
first bad gale. 

I have devoted most of my life to the 
promotion of this movement, because I 
see in it the truly American way of avoid- 
ing those two great extremes—that of 
communism and that of a dictatorship. 
The irrepressible conflict has always been 
since the beginning of time between man 
versus the state. But this trade associa- 
tion movement, purely voluntary, has 
taken the high middle ground, has at- 
tempted to rectify those bad practices 
that creep into any organization or any 
industry, has attempted to work out the 
rules of procedure rather than to have 
them worked out by government, whether 
it is a dictatorship or a bureaucracy. 


“How’s Business?” 


You have asked me today to answer 
the question, “How’s business?” Well, 
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that is a question that is on everybody's 
lips. It is a very important question, and 
the answer is more important because 
despite all the criticism of business, after 
all, business lies back of every develop- 
ment, of every pleasure, of every com- 
fort, of every activity of the human race. 
Whether it is educational or church, 
whether it is a holiday season, a luxury, 
there must be some business activity, 
some fabrication of the natural resources, 
some warehousing, some wholesaling, 
some retailing, passing that commodity 
down to the consumer in order to make 
the wherewithal by which we can reach 
out to the other things than the necessi- 
ties and the conveniences and the lux- 
uries of life. 

So the answer to that question is a big 
one today. I hear it every day. I ask it 
a dozen times a day. I. asked Major 
Griggs, one of the big mill owners of 
Tacoma, Wash., the other day, “How's 
business, Major ” 

He said, “Well, I will tell you. My 
partner has a little boy just started in 
kindergarten, and he came home the 
other night and said, ‘Dad, how many 
mills make a cent ’ 

“‘He said, ‘Not a damned one, son’.” 

I was born in a little town out in Ini- 
nois called Brimville. It is a modest little 
hamlet, with a population of 300. The 
chamber of commerce only claims 1,000. 
My father had an old crony there, a Dr. 
Blanchard, who is now over seventy years 
old, and he writes to me, now that my 
father is dead, and he has some of the 
salty wit of Will Rogers and that keen 
philosophy that oftentimes is found at the 
grassroots at the crossroads. He wrote 
me the other day that he knew when the 
corner was to be turned. He said he had 
been through three major depressions and 
two or three minor ones, and he had 
learned to measure the length of depres- 
sions. He said they last no longer than 
it takes him to wear out three pairs of 
pants. He said he was now wearing his 
third pair and the seat was so thin that 
he could sit on a nickel and tell you 
whether it was heads or tails. 

This was two or three weeks ago that 
he wrote me. I am not sure but that he 
= tell you the date on that nickel to- 

y. 

So you see the answer to this question 
is largely a state of mind. 


We have heard that depressions are 
psychological; we have come to smile 
and say, “Oh, that is old stuff.” But I 
believe the major factor in this depres- 
sion has been a state of mind. We have 
built up in this country a most delicate 
credit structure. Credit is based upon 
confidence, confidence one man in an- 
other that he will keep his word, and 
in times like these that conditions are 
such that he will be able to keep his 
word. That credit structure today carries 
on nine transactions out of every ten on 
a credit basis. We have in the banks 
some $49,000,000,000, about $25,000,- 
000,000 on checking deposit, the rest on 
time deposit. If we should all go to 
the banks tomorrow morning at nine 
o’clock and ask for the money we have 
there on deposit, the banks could pay 
us during the twenty-four hours a scant 
$4,000,000,000, and then by going to all 
the resources of the land, another half 
billion of dollars, and if we should stand 
at the teller’s counter and yammer, 
“Where is the money I left with you 
which you promised to give me upon 
demand?” he could only say, “Why, your 
money—part of it is down in Harper, 
N. C.; we lent it to a railroad to build a 
new station there. Another part of it is 
represented in the goods on Montgomery 
Ward’s shelves, and a part of it is on a 
trainload of steel rails going out to Liv- 
ingston, Mont. We haven’t your money. 
We had to lend vour money.” 


If we still demanded our money, the 
only thing we could get would be Certifi- 
cates of deposit, and those other devices 
that have been worked out in times past. 

We have in the life insurance com- 
panies of this land about $18,000,000,000 
that we could borrow on our policies to- 
morrow, but suppose we all asked for 
those loans, a scant $1,000,000,000 is all 
that the insurance companies could raise, 
the only liquid assets that they have, 
and they would have to tell us the same 
story, that your dollar didn’t stay in 
the vaults over-night, it was out, working. 


The Essentialness of Credit 


It is estimated that there are 100,- 
000,000 transactions in the United States 
a day, business transactions. Economists 
don’t agree on many things, but they 
agree on this, that 90 percent of our 
business activity is conducted on credit, 
and nine out of ten of each of those 
transactions are on credit, only one cash 
transaction. Now, if one of those nine 
men hesitates and says, “I am not sure. 
I think I will wait a month or ninety 
days and see what the times are going 
to bring,” you have the business activity 
of the country reduced by 10 percent. If 
two out of those nine transactions are 
held up through fear or lack of confi- 
dence, you have a 20 percent reduction; 
and if three of them, you have what we 
have today, about a 30 percent stagnation 
in the normal business affairs of the land. 

You men ought to know something 
about this. You know about the power 
of suggestion as it affects the physical 
being. I remember a Columbia profes- 
sor, a short time ago in his class in psy- 
chology, took twenty men and said, “I am 
going to give each of you a glass of milk. 
In ten of these glasses there will be a 
mild poison. It will make you sick, but 
temporarily.” 

He gave them the milk and all twenty 
of them became deathly sick, some so 
sick that I couldn’t describe it in a 
public meeting like this. Then the pro- 
fessor said, “There was no poison in any 
of the milk, It was all pure milk.” 

Then the men looked sheepishly at each 
other, and the records show that some of 
them became hysterical. 

You remember the experiment of that 
group of psychologists in Berne, Switzer- 
land, a few years ago, where a committee 
set out to put a healthy man in the hos- 
pital in three days by the power of sug- 
gestion. The first man, who had been 
rehearsed and drilled, went in to the bank 
clerk who was chosen for the experimen 
and said, “You are not looking so we 
today. Have you had a vacation?” 
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ane said, “I never felt better in my 
a” 

When the next man,.in the afternoon, 
said, “You ought to go and see a doctor,” 
and the third man and the fourth, at 
the end of three days they had him in 
the hospital. 

Some of you remember, I am sure, out 
in the Middle West of old Doc Weltmer 
down at Nevada, Mo., a school teacher, 
who some thirty years ago set out to cure 
man of every ill he is heir to by absent 
treatment. You sent a dollar and the 
doctor sent you a badly mimeographed 
sheet of paper on which it said, ‘‘Fifteen 
minutes after nine in the morning and 
again at six minutes after four, go into a 
darkened room and lie down and think of 
me and I will be thinking of you and I 
will cure you.” 

Well, he increased the mail in the post 
office to such an extent that the govern- 
ment sent some inspectors down to look 
into it and they issued a fraud order and 
brought him to trial in St. Louis. There 
were 500 witnesses who came there vol- 
untarily to testify for old Doc Weltmer, 
some of them with tears streaming down 
their faces, saying, ‘‘He cured me.”’ 

I think we had better leave that out of 
the transcript because if this should get 
= it will work havoc with the drug 
rade. 


The Power of Suggestion 


I am not a Christian Scientist; I am 
just a blue-stocking Presbyterian. I ap- 
preciate the power of suggestion on the 
human body, and that appreciation is still 
greater on the power of suggestion upon 
our economic body. We set out in Octo- 
ber, 1929, to make this the greatest and 
the best depression the world had ever 
seen. There has never been anything, 
not including Lucky Strikes, that has 
been so widely advertised. Why, in No- 
vember we were talking about the mil- 
lions of unemployed in the coming Wih- 
ter, and, of course, we got it up to 3,000,- 
000 or 4,000,000, and then the politicians 
got hold of it. The anti-administration 
men said, ‘““‘There are more than 4,000,000; 
there are 5,000,000. 
ean oration doesn’t realize the 

stress and misery we are going to have 
this Winter.” oo 

Then the administration, to be on the 
job, said, “Yes, we do.» There are going 
to be 6,000,000 unemployed.” 

Then the anti-administration men got 
up to 7,000,000, and we all set about to 
make that prediction come true. We 
scared everybody. We told them to quit 
hoarding, and we immediately suggested 
the advisability of hoarding. We told 
them we ought to go out and buy and 
buy, and immediately we suggested that 
the wise boys weren’t buying. As a re- 
sult, we have gotten ourselves into this 
mess. 

Now things are looking a little bit 
brighter, but again the pessimists come 
along when you say, “Well, there is a 
better feeling,” and they say, “Ah, there 
is no basis for that better feeling. The 
ledgers don’t show any profits, why 
should a man feel better?” 


Of course, they have a deaf ear when 
you say, “But all activity must be pre- 
ceded by a better feeling. A man must 
ence more, after he has been down in the 
slough of depression, be willing to take 
chances. All life is a speculation. Every 
act of every business man from the morn- 
ing until night is a speculation. The 
farmer when he puts the seed in the 
ground speculates on whether the sun is 
going to shine and the rain fall, and 
whether there will be a harvest time, and 
war one Chere a be a consumer who 

y w up an uy the gr; 
hopes to harvest. eae oe 

Every man, when he buys $100 worth of 
goods and puts them on his shelves, 
speouioten - whether there will be a cus- 

come in who will wan 
that he has bought. + eee Grete 

A good feeling, a better feeling must 
precede any business activity, because it 
must bring about that normal chance- 
taking that we must have in order to 
have business activity. <A total negation 
of all chance-taking would be a total 
negation of all activity. And we have 
that better feeling today because the pa- 
tient, I think, has about run his course. 
On several occasions he has seen the sun 
— in me window and said, “Well, I 

r e gettin i 1 
bs Ro & out of this now in a day 

Then the old family doctor come 
with a bunch of specialists and a 
him on the chest and they take his blood 
pressure and they go over in the corner 
and talk quietly behind their hands, and 
me goes in for a relapse. : 

nat is what happened for thre § 
If you would leave the people alana, than 
would work themselves out of this. We 
have given them all kinds of panaceas 
and just now we are in the greatest 
period of it all, with thousands of poli- 
— going ue and down the land tell- 

: y Ss wron F " 
“5 you will elect - var "Se 

“ore panaceas and the virility o i 
American patient will be sorely oe 


the test if he comes f 
three months. es through the next 


Condition of Drug Trade 


In your trade, you are not as bad o < 
the average. The average is 32 Ss 35 
percent. The best figures we have is that 
your trade is off about 12 percent. There 
has been a pick-up in August and the 
first two weeks in September ; compared 
with other industries of a similar size 
you have not suffered as much. F 


It is a commentary of sorts that the 
drug store should become a public serv- 
ice station, with toys, books, electrical ap- 
pliances, grass and flower seeds, regularly 
included in its stock. That the business 
requires more than a working knowledge 
of “three-decker sandwiches” and fudze 
sundaes is convincingly revealed by the 
displays of toilet goods, hospital supplies, 
and sundries. And, while the symbolic 
mortar and pestle may now seem some- 
what obscured in our day with the shiny 
gadgets of the food counter and the soda 
fountain, the estimate that 165,000,000 
prescriptions are filled each year in the 
United States directs the conclusion that 
it still takes a druggist to make a drug 
store. 

As a matter of fact, the druggists con- 





stitute the shock troops of the manufac- 
turer and wholesaler of pharmaceutical 
supplies. A druggist, says the dictionary, 
is one who prepares and sells drugs. Pos- 
sibly the supply houses have been in a 
way of questioning half of that defini- 
tion. For it is fairly apparent, as one 
observer put it, that retail a have 
been living largely off their inventories 
for more than a year, and stocks with 90 
percent of the dealers are not complete. 

Whatever the public may think about 
the infinite variety of the modern drug 
store’s stock in trade, the St. Louis sur- 
vey disclosed that sales through the pre- 
scription department accounted for slight- 
ly less than 20 percent of the total sales, 
Applying this figure to the national vol- 
ume of $1,683,000,000, the sales through 
the prescription department amount to 
approximately $270,000,000 annually. As 
the wholesale druggist stocks many items 
in addition to those sold through the pre- 
scription department of the retailer, the 
merchandising and promotional possibili- 
ties are invitingly indicated. 

The hand-to-mouth buying from the re- 
tail trade naturally works back through 
the wholesaler to the manufacturer, but 
it is worth while to remember that manu- 
facturers of 85 percent of the pharma- 
ceuticals report declines of less than 12 
percent of normal—a shrinkage consid- 
erably below the loss reported by other 
industries of comparable size. 

As for the immediate future of the 
drug trade, past performances indicate a 
better showing in the second half-year 
than in the first. Sales, according to 
R. G. Dunn & Co., have been increasing 
since August 1. Of first importance in 
the industry’s excellent position to sub- 
stantiate the upturn in business senti- 
ment is the improvement in the attiude 
teward price-stabilization, the co-opera- 
tive spirit, market persistence, and the 
comparative financial strength. Whether 
these favorable factors can_be converted 
into tangible benefits depends, as always, 
on the quality of selling. The fortune 
of the American drug trade is to be read 
and its ability to distinguish between or- 
der-taking and salesmanship. 


Decline of Salesmanship 


Your industry has prosvered, as your 
president has pointed out, for a number 
of reasons, particularly has there been 
a fine co-operative spirit in the stabiliza- 
tion of your affairs and in the attitude 
toward the co-operative spirit and in 
the market persistence, and you have not 
slackened up or caved in in your selling 
methods as so many other industries have 
done. That was one of the offshoots of 
this early depression. When we began 
to talk about the troubles that we were 
going to have, it immediately affected all 
sales forces. 

I remember an automobile salesmen in 
Washington who had pbeeu lucky enough 


to sell me three cars in the past ten or _ 


twelve years, called me up on the ’phone 
and, of course, my secretary said, “He is 
not in. He is at the dentists’s” 

You know that is one of the good thines 
that came out of this depression. We 
wand to or 7 is in conference.” But 

ow we have learned to Ao 
the dentist’s.” a 
: Well, one day he caught me on the 
phone and said, “Good morning, Mr. 
Thorpe. How are you feeling?’ 

I submit to you that is a fine introduc- 
tion to a sale. I said, “Oh, just fair 
and warmer. What can I do for you?” 

i You wouldn’t be interested,” he said, 
In trading in that old car for one of 
om nae maces * 

said, ‘“‘No, you are right, r , 
be interested.” 7 . + ornees 

That salesman had forgotten how he 
had sold me the last car. He was down 
in front of my building when I came out 
at half past five and said, “I want you 
to get in this new car and drive it home.” 

I said, “I can’t do it tonight, I am not 
going home,” 

“Well, it will take you wherever you 
want to go.” 

“No, I can’t do it. 

car. 
“IT thought of that. I have a boy here 
with me to drive the other car and he 
will trail us. I want you to sit at the 
wheel,” 

Of course, I was seduced and drove 
the car out home, and when the good 
wife and two boys came out and in- 
spected it, that is all there was to it, 
the car was sold. But he had forgotten 
all that. He had caved in, along with 
the other selling forces of the country, 
unable to stand up against this depres- 
sion, this state of mind. 

By the way, if you look in the dic- 
tionary to see the definition of depres- 
sion, you wi!l find it is discouragement, 
dejection, all of them mental qualities, 
not physical. And the salesmanship of 
this country was unable to stand up 
against this depressed state of mind, 
where we all felt sure that the country 
was on the broad road to the “demni- 
tion bow-wows.” 

One of the main factors in destroying 
this confidence came out of the World 
War. You might call it a “war bride.” 
In those days when there was a scarcity 
of everything, the government took those 
commodities and fixed a price on them 
so that they couldn’t go too high and 
made allotments to individuals, told us 
how much gas we could use, how much 
flour and sugar and other things. 

When the war was over, they thought 
that they could just as well reverse tnat 
process :—‘“We have a surplus, therefore, 
we will take charge of these surpluses 
and we will prevent the price from going 
dewn in the same way we prevented it 
from going up in the war time.” 

Great Britain started it out. She said, 
“We have got all the rubber in the world. 
The world needs rubber, therefore, we 
wi'l take charze of this rubber through 
the Stevenson act which was passed and 
we will make the world pay a dollar a 
pound”’ 

Well, you know what happened. That 
built up a great resentment all over the 
country. For one thing, we went out to 
the ash heap and reclaimed rubber. We 
in this country sent Firestone to Liberia 
and Ford to South America and Edison 
to Florida to find new sources of rubber. 
Our own Secretary of Commerce advised 
us and urged us not to buy rubber until 
these artificial barriers set up by political 
law were torn down, and you know what 
happened. Rubber went down to 4 cents 


I have my motor 


a pound before that ill-advised legisla- 
tion could be repealed. 

But Brazil had already started with 
coffee, the same attempt to circumvent 
economic law, and today they are dump- 
ing government coffee into the river. 
Cuba tried it with sugar, and Japan with 
silk, and Chile with nitrates. For 4,000 
years there never has been one successful 
attempt on the part of political power to 
repeal or make economic law. 


Despite all of this experience before 
our eyes, we in this country said, ‘Well, 
let’s do this for agricultural products, 
We will get rid of the middleman.” 

You know that cry; born of ignorance, 
conceived in a political demagogy. You 
say to the consumer, “You are being 
gouged because of these middlemen; they 
are taking out money from the producer 
and from the consumer.” And we set 
up the Farm Board. It is not necessary 
for me to review what has happened in 
this country when we carried on the ill- 
starred attempt to force economic law 
on our agricultural products. We will 
not come out of this depression fully and 
wholly until we get rid of the idea 
that the government can do something 
for us. 


Dodging the Doing 


We have taken on everything under 
the sun today by saying, “Let George do 
it.” We come to Washington and to the 
State capitols and ask for help and 
financing in insurance and in manufac- 
turing and in the natural resources, until 
today we are staggering under a tax bur- 
den that must be relieved before we can 
once more attain normal barter and trade. 

If you will take out your watch and 
look at that second-hand and when it goes 
around once, counting off a minute, re- 
alize that we have spent during that 
minute $23,000 in this country for govern- 
mental activities. Fifteen billion dollars 
this year must be collected by 250,000 in- 
dependent tax-gathering and tax-spending 
organizations—$15,000,000,000 out of a 
total earning of around $50,000,000,000. 
One dollar out of every three that is 
earned by all of our people is now ex- 
pended for governmental activity. 

Sir William Flinders Petrie, an archae- 
ologist, who perhaps, knows more about 
dead and forgotten governments and civi- 
lizations than any other living man, said 
the other day that as he reviewed the 
scene, he observed that every civilization 
went the same cycle; first, the autocratic; 
then a gradual pulling away of those 
powers from the autocrat and resting 
them with the people; then democracy ; 
then democracy eating itself up, until a 
stronger power comes in to start the cycle 
all over again. 

It is high time in this country that we 
stop to consider whether we have not 
reached that danger point of democracy 
eating itself up. When we realize that 
we have today between 18,000,000 and 
20,000,000 of our people dependent upon 
tax payrolls, one out of six, whereas ten 
years ago it was one out of eleven, it 
is time to consider whether we can go 
ahead with this slogan of ours, “Let 
Washington do it.” 

“It is too hard a job for us. Just 
now it is hard to collect money for volun- 
tary movements, therefore, let Washing- 
ton do it. It won’t cost us anything.” 

John O’Leary, of Chicago, told me that 
Mrs. O’Leary was in Washington some 
years ago when they had these, old sea- 
going hacks driven by colored gentlemen, 
and she was being driven through Wash- 
ington by one of the colored gentlemen, 
showing her the botanical gardens and 
the big buildings and the parks, and he 
said, “Just think, lady, it doesn’t cost 
nobody nothin’.” 

How is this $15,000,000,00 expended? 
One of our difficulties is we are all against 
higher taxes, but very few of us trans- 
late what that means. If we are against 
higher taxes, isn’t it a sublime paradox 
that all of us are for more activity on 
the part of government, because those 
taxes are necessary to carry on these 
other activities? 


Where the Tax Money Goes 


This money is spent in three directions. 
In the first classification come those ae- 
tivities in which government is entering 
into active competition with its tax-pay- 
ing citizens, and there are 250 industries 
today that are suffering from this com- 
petition. I talked with a former secre- 
tary of the President’s cabinet and he 
told me this, and I set it down in writing. 
He said:— 

“IT am training my boy to be a govern- 
ment employee, not a clerk, as that would 
impair his future. I want him to choose 
the work he does best. Should he show 
an aptitude for pedagogy or printing, for 
operating barge lines or making bindery 
glue, running hotels or hospitals, farm- 
ing, manufacturing or plumbing, in short 
for any field of human endeavor, he will 
find the government engaged in that 
work. For instance, should he go into 
the Post Office Department, he will not 
be limited to sorting and distributing 
mails; ah no, he may learn the express 
business, the insurance business, the sav- 
ings bank business, or he may learn to 
make locks or maps. Should he choose 
the navy, he need not wear a uniform and 
study navigation. The navy has 48,000 
civilian employees working in every field 
from clothing manufacture to broadcast- 
ing.”’ 
Only the other day I learned they ope- 
rated a dairy farm. They produce milk 
for those salty sailors, that they call cer- 
tified milk, for those salty, sea-going 
sailors of ours—only a $3,000,000 invest- 
ment. They say it is self-supporting. 
Last year they paid 86 cents a gallon for 
their milk. Self-supporting! 

I looked into that. I find it is paid 
from the mess fund. Well, on first glance 
you would say that is all right if the boys 
pay for it out of their mess fund, but 
upon going into it a little further, I found 
that the mess fund gets its money by 
direct appropriation from Congress. That 
is the answer to this self-supporting plea 
of the navy. 

Then I looked a little bit further and I 
found they started this dairy farm, which, 
by the way, doesn’t adhere to the princi- 
ples set forth by the Bureau of Animal 
Husbandry, in the Department of Agri- 
culture. It says you ought to have one 
heifer to every three cows. Well, the 
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dairy farm has seven heifers to every 
three cows. Let that pass. I looked into 
this a little further and found they had 
to put this in because some of the boys 
had stomach trouble and they thought it 
was from the milk. So they said—and 
this is the way all bureaus grow, all ac- 
tivities are taken on—‘‘We will have to 
produce our own milk.” 

Well that sounded logical until I got the 
Surgeon-General’s report on the health of 
the academy, and I found that since the 
year they put in the dairy farm, there 
had been each year an additional increase 
in the number of boys who had stomach 
trouble. So we could wipe that out. 


They also found that the “Cow Ad- 
miral’’ in making out his list of expenses 
—this is one of the arguments always 
made, ‘‘We can do it cheaper than pri- 
vate individuals can.” I have never yet 
upon inspection and investigauon found 
a single instance in which the govern- 
ment can manufacture or produce or 
carry on a business activity more cheaply 
than it can be done by private enterprise, 
because the bookkeeping is all a mess, 
In setting up the cost of this milk of the 
dairy farm, no provision was made for 
taxes, and yet these dairymen that are 
selling milk have to pay taxes and they 
have to pay greater taxes because part 
of their revenue, a part of their activity 
is taken over by the government. They 
have to pay greater taxes because that 
3,000-acre farm is taken off the tax pay- 
roll. The base is depleted as government 
goes into these things to an extent. 

We have just made an investigation of 
over $70,000,000 in business activities in 
the past year, and nearly $3,000,000,000 
of property is used by the government 
today for non-governmental purpose. Not 
only the taxes, but we find that many 
items that entered into this original cap- 
italization are forgotten. For example, 
we couldn't find $40,000 anywhere, then 
we located it. That was a farm that 
wasn’t big enough so they use it now to 
raise hogs, for the navy of the United 
States also sells hogs on the open mar- 
ket in Baltimore. 

As I say, the 250 activities of this kind 
that we have allowed to grow up and 
encroach upon private endeavor take part 
of this tax money. That is where part 
of it is going. 


Cost of Regulation 


In the second place, we have had 4 

great orgy for regulation. We want to 
regulate everything under the sun. We 
had the Interstate Commerce Commission 
that started out and with a very laud- 
able purpose. Public utilities should be 
regulated. It started out to do a little, 
simple piece of work, but it spread all 
over the lot, until now it has taken up 
90 percent of the railroad manager's job, 
according to the late president of the 
New York Central, until today if you 
want to put another tail-light on your 
caboose, you must go to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and get permis- 
sion to do so. 
’ Incidentally, there is a new associa- 
tion in Washington just formed, it boasts 
of 4,351 members. Do you know what it 
is? It is the Association of Practitioners 
before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 

There is one of those attendant ex- 
penses that never goes into the actual 
cost of doing these things by government. 

We have the Federal Trade Commission 
that started out to chart the course in this 
twilight zone of trade practices. The 
major part of its work last year was over 
700 cases of advertising that didn’t seem 
to be just right. A little paper up in 
Augusta, carried a little inch ad in which 
someone says, “Use our face cream, it 
will make you look more beautiful.” 

So the lawyers, over 300 of them, in the 
Trade Commission look at that ad. Their 
report says they have a number of read- 
ers who do nothing but read papers to 
find these ads. They draw up a charge 
against this publisher and against this 
advertiser and they bring him down and 
say, “Now, you don’t believe this face 
cream will really make a woman more 
beautiful, do you?” 

The advertiser says, “Well, if she thinks 
it does, isn’t that something?” 

They say, “No, you will have to cease 
and desist.’”’ 

I was asking one of the commissioners 
the other day if he hadn't better look 
into what I consider a very serious case. 
Here is this Carnation Milk Company ad- 
vertising the fact that their milk comes 
from contented cows. I am sure they 
couldn’t prove that all those cows are 
contented, 

In our penchant for regulating, we 
have just now started the Federal Power 
Commission, and we were told that it 
won’t have much to do, just the interstate 
power, only about 7 percent of the whole. 
But its very first act was on the New 
River case. Although Congress says, “You 
will have authority over navigable 
streams,” they refused a license to some- 
one in this State because he wanted to 
put up a plant on the New River. They 
said, “Ah, it isn’t navigable, it is non- 
navigable, but it flows into a navigable 
stream, therefore, we have jurisdiction 
over it.” 

On that basis, I think since we were 
taught in our geographies that all streams 
will finally reach the ocean, the Federal 
Power Commission will reach out its jur- 
isdiction as other commissions have done, 
until it has complete charge of all our 
power and light activites, 


The Busy Bureaus 


Then there is the third classification 
which your money is being spent for, that 
is for the serviceing. The great Federal 
government at Washington has disre- 
garded the fact or lost sight of the fact 
that we have kindergartens, that we have 
common schools, high scools, and State 
universities and agricultural colleges and 
experiment stations and tecnical schools. 
Now it is reaching out to do everything 
for the individual. If you want to know 
how to build a cat trap, write to Wash- 
ington, and you will get a bulletin on 
how to build a cat trap. You will learn 
a good many things from that bulletin. 
You will learn after you build the cat 
trap that before you take the cat out 
(this is important, it says) you must be 
sure that it is not your neighbor’s cat. It 
says, further, that when you put the 
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gunny sack over the mouth of the trap, 
hold it tightly with both hands, because 
some cats come out in a hurry. 

You can learn how to wrap up your 
luncheon for the school boy. You can 
learn how to make beds. You can learn 
how to hang curtains in the home, and 
that is a valuable piece of research, too. 
I learned this, that curtains (I am quot- 
ing now) are used not only to keep out 
the light, but for privacy. 

Last month the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics got out its big report of its year’s 
work in reasearch as to the palatability 
of rib roasts when roasted standing up or 
lying down. And they said as the result 
of their research, there was very little 
difference in the palatability. And I am 
sure you are glad to know that, and you 
ought to have that information because 
you gentlemen are paying for it. 

One of the press agents of the Child 
Welfare Bureau wrote a magazine article 
not long ago, extolling the virtues of that 
great bureau, and it said an anxious 
mother in the Middle West wrote to the 
government, asking if she should give 
her baby castor oil. I think you should 
be interested in this. 

The story went on to say that the let- 
ter was referred to the Secretary of 
Labor; from there, it went to the Bureau 
of Child Welfare, and from there to the 
Division of Infants’ Diseases, and from 
there to the Department of Public In- 
struction, and within forty-eight hours a 
letter was on its way to the anxious 
mother. 

I think that is slightly exaggerated. I 
don’t think anybody ever got a letter 
from the government in forty-eight hours. 
We will let that pass—in forty-eight 
hours, a letter was on its way to the 
anxious mother telling her how to use 
castor oil. 

From the alimentary canal to the Pan- 
ama Canal, we have taken on all these 
activities, and one of the paradoxes of 
the time is that we are complaining all 
over this country; tax revolts are spring- 
ing up; organizations are being formed to 
refuse to pay taxes; and yet in the same 
breath we are asking the government to 
do more and more of these things. We 
can’t think of tax reduction, as I said 
a moment ago, without thinking of gov- 
ernmental activities. 


Period of Contradictions 


Now in conclusion, there never was a 
time when the importance of group work 
such as that in which you are engaged, 
should be emphasized as at the present 
time. I spoke of this paradox, but look 
at the others. I imagine the historian 
fifty years from now when he writes 
the history of the United States will give 
a page, not a chapter, just a page to the 
depression of the early thirties. I am 
pretty sure he will head that chapter or 
reat page, “A Period of Great Contradic- 

ons.” 

He will say, “‘There was evidence, as we 
search the records, of great surpluses of 
foodstuffs, of clothing material, of build- 
ing material, yet evidences of widespread 
unemployment and distress and misery. 
There was a governmental policy of con- 
servation, to conserve the timber and the 
oil and the coal, yet we find antitrust 
legislation which prevented those indus- 
tries from carrying out that larger policy. 
There was a great surplus of farm prod- 
ucts and yet great government projects of 
reclamation to drain more acreage and to 
bring more acreage into production and 
thus increase that surplus. There was 
an effort to evaluate the railroads and 
the statement was made that it would 
only cost $5,000,000, by Senator La Fol- 
lette, who sponsored the bill, and could 
be finished in eighteen months, yet after 
twenty-two years it had not been finished 
and it cost $300,000,000, and that in the 
meantime new competition had come 
along, making that valuation valueless, 
and when the commission recommended 
to Congress that it be dispensed with, 
Congress said, ‘Oh, it will throw some 
people out of jobs, you had better go 
ahead with your valuation.’ 

“There was widespread criticism of our 
high costs of distribution and yet when 
the chain store came along and reduced 
those costs, they were penalized through- 
out the country by special taxes by the 
States.”’ 

Through all these contradictions, I 
hope he will dig a little bit more deeply. 
I hope that he will say that while the 
majority of people were keeping their eyes 
upon the stock markets, getting it as a 
barometer of what was going on, yet back 
in the hinterland in the 2,500,000 small 
businesses and partnerships—only 1,000 
corporations represented on the stock ex- 
change—back in these 2,500,000 busi- 
nesses, there was that leaven at work 
that had brought America out of many 
worse depressions than this one. 


I went up to the Fox River Valley the 
other day. I wonder if you know where 
it is—four counties up in Wisconsin, and 
from Fon du Lac to Green Bay there 
were 170 corporations, many of which 
never get on the financial pages, employ- 
ing 70,000 men and turned out last year 
$95,000,000 worth of products. What are 
they thinking about up there? What is 
going on in the small businesses at the 
grassroots and the crossroads? That 
means more to me than what the peopre 
think of U. S. Steel today or A. T. & T. 
I will tell you what is going on—read- 


justments, and readjustments without 
fabor disputes, as we have had in all 
past depressions, readjustments on that 


score because there is a better relation- 
ship, a better understanding that has 
come about in an evolutionary way, 
largely through groups like this, pooling 
their problems and exchanging their in- 
formation, working out a staggering of 
hours, working out new processes, new 
selling plans, 

They tell me that while their sales are 
only 60 or 70 percent of 1929, yet they 
are going to make a uittle profit this 
year, and when they see that little profit 
they begin then to promote and to think 
ahead and do things, because, after all, 
that is the second name of America. 
When they begin to think ahead, they 
think of a new plan to discard the old 
and then an order goes trickling in to 
U. S. Steel and then that reflection comes 
in the stock market. 

Finally, economists and _ professors— 
there are worse cynics and pessimists 
than professors—are telling us that our 
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standard of living has been too high and 
that we will have to go back to more 
prudént times. They are saying in par- 


ticular that the father today will call 
his children around him and say, “It is 
too bad you never can have the con- 


veniences of life that I have enjoyed nor 
the luxuries. You have got to reduce 
your standard of living to 20 or 30 per- 
cent under what your father and mother 
enjoyed.” 

Can you believe that? Do you think 
that is happening in any home in the 
United States today? It is preposterous. 

That leaven which is America is reach- 
ing out for higher and higher standards 
of living. When you analyze and define 
a standard of iiving, what is it? More 
and more things for more and more 
people. That is America. If you ask me, 
“How's business?” I will say that this 
better feeling is but a forerunner of in- 
creased activity, and I am sure our his- 
torian will say that after this little flurry, 
America moved on to higher and higher 
peaks, distributing more things to more 
people, and, finally, oh, I hope he will 
be able to say it, abolishing poverty from 
the face of the earth. 

I have been a little embarrassed here 
this morning. I have been talking to my 
employers. Your association is one of the 
wheel-horses of the United States cham- 
ber. I have been a little abashed in know- 
ing just what to say. You may not agree 
with me and I may lose my job, but I will 
leave you with this story. A member 
of a corporation at 195 Broadway went 
down in the middle of the afternoon to 
the barber shop in the basement and saw 
there an office boy getting his hair cut. 
He went over to this office boy and said, 
“Here, do you realize you are getting 
your hair cut on company time?” 

The office boy said, “It grew on com- 
pany time.” 


President Davis: — I think, Mr. 
Thorpe, that the demonstration which 
you saw can thank you more adequate- 
ly than anything I can say. We are 
very much obliged to you. 

It is a long way from Denver to 
White Sulphur Springs, and if nothing 
had come from that trip which I took 
except hearing you, I would feel that 
it was more than worth while. 

(Announcement by Secretary New- 
comb about change In program.) 

Secretary Newcomv:—Mr. President, 
I have a number of telegrams. May I 
read them at this time? 

(Secretary Newcomb read the fol- 
lowing telegrams.) 


Waterville, N. H.—Regret I will be un- 
able to attend convention. Very sorry.— 
Robert B. Whittlesey. 

Des Moines, Iowa.—Regret conditions 
have arisen making it impossible to at- 
tend convention. Desire to convey to 
members best wishes for a profitable and 
highly enjoyable meeting. The present is 
a propitious time for wholesalers and 
manufacturers to join hands in formulat- 
ing a harmonious co-operative plan of 
distribution, emulating the spirit of econ- 
omy so direfully needed in our country 
today.—M. E. Sherman. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—Many thanks for your 
good wishes. Am improving slowly. My 
warm regards to the boards members.— 
Warner James. 

Buenos Aires.—Greauy regret inability 
to attend convention on account being 
out of United States. Sincerely trust 
wholesale druggists individually and col- 
lectively will greatly benefit from conven- 
tion.—Harold F. Ritchie. 

Little Rock, Ark.—I very much regret 
my inability to be with you. Had counted 
on meeting, but matters have come up 
that make it imperative I remain at home. 
Please convey my regrets to board and 


best wishes for successful meeting.— 
Jesse Wynne. 
President Davis:—There are two 


committee reports I wish to call for 
now in advance of our regular course 
of business. The first one is the com- 
mittee on arrangements and entertain- 
ment. Unfortunately, the chairman of 
that committee not only had to work 
for seven or eight months prior to the 
meeting, but every bit of his time since 
the meeting opened has been taken up 
in working to carry out the arrange- 
ments and the entertainment. 

Just at this point, I should like very 
much to say to Mr. Cook and the 
members of the committee that I am 
sure we all feel that the arrangements 
have been exceilently carried out. We 
know that what entertainment has oc- 
curred up to date has been of the first 
order and we anticipate the quality of 
that will continue to be better and 
better until our adjournment. 

Lee Bristol, a member of the com- 
mittee, will report for the chairman. 


Report on 
Arrangements 


Lee H. Bristol:—I shall be very brief 
because the notice I am reading for Aglar 
Cook in his absence is in a form that 
we can get across very quickly. 

Realizing the press of more important 
affairs, I shall make my report as chair- 
man of the committee on arrangements 
and entertainment as brief as possible in 
order to conserve your time. 

In accord with the spirit and condi- 
tion of the times, the entertainment com- 
mittee is working on a drasically cur- 
tailed budget. It has been our endeavor 
to provide for you the maximum in com- 
fort and entertainment this year at the 
minimum of expense. 

I shall not bore you by relating here 
each and every event scheduled for the 
entertainment program, as they are all 
listed in vour official program and will be 


announced to you daily through various 
sources in the hotel. 
TI do want to say here that whatever 


pleasure you may find in the various en- 
tertainment events offered for your amuse- 
ment, all credit is due to the men who 
have worked with me on the committee 
and who have given much of their time 
and attention to this work in the past 
six weeks. 


OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


The radio show scheduled for tomorrow 
(Tuesday evening) has been donated to 
the association by the National Broadcast- 
ing Company as a tribute from that com- 
pany to the importance of the drug trade 
in radio broadcasting. 

Because of the wholehearted way in 
which they have entered into the spirit 
of this show and the generous spirit 
shown by them, I sincerely hope that the 
officers of the association will see fit to 
extend to them a vote of thanks which 
they well deserve. 

Members of the arrangements and en- 
tertainment committee this year have 
worked very closely with Dr. (Newcomb 
and officers of the association in connec- 
tion with some features of the business 
program of this convention, and I would 
like to make short mention of the most 
interesting meeting which appears on the 
business program for Wednesday morn- 
ing—a joint open discussion on the floor 
of the convention in which any and all 
manufacturers present are invited to par- 
ticipate. 

It has been the policy of the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association for sev- 
eral years to open the floor of the con- 
vention to manufacturers, but few, if any, 
manufacturers have taken advantage of 
this opportunity. It is the hope of each 
and every one of us that Wednesday’s dis- 
cussion will be freely participated in by 
those manufacturers attending the con- 
vention, for we all feel that much of 
constructive good will result from such 
joint discussion. 

The names of the members of the com- 
mittee on arrangements and entertain- 
ment, both ladies and men, are printed 
in the official program. Committee badges 
are worn by these members, and it is our 
hope that we can be of assistance in pro- 
moting your comfort, welfare or in de- 
livering to you any information you may 
require. We are all here for the purpose 
of serving yuu to the limit of our ability, 
and we welcome any opportunity you will 
give us to do so. 

We shall endeavor to keep you advised 
promptly and thoroughly as regards the 
time, place and character of each event 
scheduled. I sincerely hope that you will 
all enjoy yourselves to the limit at this 
meeting, and it is our purpose to bend 
every effort within our power to make 
your stay here as agreeable and as pleas- 
ant as possible. Thank you. 


President Davis:—Those of us who 
had to come long distances found the 
arrangements made by our committee 
on rates and routes perfect. We are 
grateful for the work done by Mr. 
Henderson and his committee. I would 
like to ask Mr. Henderson to submit 
any report he has now. 


Report on 
Rates and Routes 


A. C. Henderson :—The activities of the 
rates and routes committee are so well 
known that it isn’t necessary to impose on 
your good nature. If the arrangements 
of the committee have served you well, 
we deem it a privilege. 

Up to getting you here, the committee 
have been able pretty well to take you 
by the hand and lead you along. The 
time has now come when you will have 
to do something for yourself, and the de- 
gree of satisfaction and comfort with 
which you return home depends very 
much on you. As you all know, the equip- 
ment necessary to do this must be drawn 
from a distant point. May I suggest that 
you look well to securing your return res- 
ervations and validating your tickets just 
as promptly as possible. 

President Davis:—Mr. Thorpe stated 
that he felt he was talking to his em- 
ployers. At this time, I am going to 
call upon the man who may be re- 
garded as one of Mr. Thorpe’s bosses, 
representing the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association. That gentle- 
man is our National Councillor to the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
Mr. Robinson. May we have your re- 
port, Mr. Robinson? 


Report on 
Chamber of Commerce 


H. H. Robinson:—We have no written 
report. The activities and work of the 
chamber are so promptly reported to our 
members and so comprehensive that we 
haven’t felt we should make a detailed 
written report. 

I want to say, however, that your com- 
mittee has been in contact with the work 
of the chamber, and we stand ready to 
learn and know the wishes of the mem- 
bership and render any service that we 
possibly can. 

President Davis:—The chairman of 
the committee on local association, Mr. 
O’Dell, I believe, is not present at the 
convention. The report of that com- 
mittee is usually submitted in oral 
form, consisting of a statement only 
that the local clubs met, es per sched- 
ule, throughout the year and that busi- 
ness was satisfactorily taken care of. 

In the absence of a more formal re- 
port, I should like to have you con- 
sider the chair’s statement as the re- 
port of that committee. Unless there 
is some objection, it will be so orderéd. 

Is the committee on associate mem- 
bership ready to report? I believe the 
chairman is not present. 

Is the committee on memorials to 
Geceased members ready to report? 
Mr. Schnell. 


Report on 
Memorials 


When times are good our various com- 
mittees on affairs pertaining to the bus!- 
ness side of our calling bring in optimistic 
reports. When trade is struggling to 
pull itself out of a depression these same 
committees try valiantly in their papers 
te offer something that will have an en- 





couraging tendency. There are always 
new things as well as new developments 
in old things that give to the statements 
of our other committees a sort of novelty 


to which we may look forward with 
pleasurable expectancy. But for the 
past quarter-century whenever the 


chairman now reporting has arisen to 
recount what has taken plece during the 
year in the field in which his commit- 
tee’s activities lie, a solemn hush has 
fallen over our assembly while saddened 
faces have turned toward him and 
pained ears have listened to the minor 
chord which his report always strikes. 
Death is ever a serious and solemn 
thing even though often it affords re- 
lease from carking cares, from a burden 





Harry J. Schnell 


Chairman on Memorials 


of responsibility so grown that it is be- 
yond the power of human endurance 
longer to carry it, from pain and suffer- 
ing that are in strong contrast with the 
perfect peace that it brings. View death 
as we may, whether as a terror to be 
dreaded, as a boon to be sought, as a 
fate to be met calmly and philosophical- 
ly, it will sooner or later be the end of 
the earthly existence of us all. During 
the twelve-month just now drawing to a 
close it has been the end of the earthly 
existence of a large number of our inem- 
bers, some of whom it took in their 
earlier years, some during the days of 
their mature ability, and some who were 


resting after completing their more 
active labors. By their passing we feel 
that we have lost good friends; we 


realize that many of our surviving mem- 
bers have been separated from business 
associates whose lives had been their 
guide and inspiration; and we know that 


some have had family ties broken 
asunder. ‘The loss is a common one 
which we share sympathetically, and 


this feeling of sympathy we extend to 
those who are not members of our as- 
sociation yet have been sorely bereaved 
by the passing of loved ones from their 
households. 


Of the thirty-three 
faces we shall see at our meetings no 
more, fourteen were of the active class, 
eighteen were associates, and one was 
complimentary. Herewith are brief out- 
lines of their business connections with 


members whose 


a few other words concerning their 
lives, set down in the order of their 
passing. 


(The report comprised obituary sketches 
of the deceased members named below.) 


Thomas H. Appleton, of the Mal- 
linckrodt Chemical Works, St. Louis. 

Charles P. Barton, of the Robinson- 
Pettit Company, Louisville. 

Charles Bayley Cook, of Cook, Everett 
& Pennell, Portland, Me. 
August E. Drucker, of the August E. 
Drucker Company, San Francisco. 
George Eastman, of the Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
Edward T. Edgerly, of J. W. Edgerly 
& Co., Ottumwa, Iowa. 

James N. Gamble, of the Procter & 
Gamble Company, Cincinnati. 

William W. Guy, of S. B. Penick & Co., 
New York. 

Frank Hayden, of Becton, Dickinson & 
Co., Rutherford, N. J. 

Lewis R. Hardenbergh, of Nestle’s 
Milk Products, Inc., New York. 

Lee H. Herman, of the Lewy Chemical 
Company, New York. 

John F. Hopkins, of the Behrens Drug 
Company, Waco, Texas. 
Walter S. Hubbell, of the Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
Henry W. Huning, of the Mallinckrodt 
Chemical Works, St. Louis. 

James W. Johnson, of Johnson & John- 
son, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Kerro Knox, of Sharp & Dohme, Inc., 
Philadelphia. 

Arthur W. Lambert, of the Lambert 
Pharmacal Company, St. Louis. 
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Wade H. Lewis, 2f the Southwestern 
Drug Corporation, Dallas, Texas. 

E. S. Malone, of the Alexander Drug 
Company, Oklahoma City. 

Edwin H. Nelson, of Nelson, Baker & 
Co., Detroit. 

William L. Pattiani, of the McKesson- 
Langley- Michaels Company, San 
Francisco. 

Samuel S. Pease, of the McKesson- 
Eastern Drug Company, Springfield, 
Mass. 

William K. Pelzer, of the Durr Drug 
Company, Montgomery, Ala. 

Romaine Pierson, of the “Practical 
Druggist,” New York. 

Paul O. Richmond, of the R. L. Wat- 
kins Company, New York. 

Julius H. D. Rodier, of the Grasselli 
Chemical Company, Cleveland. 

Thomas Rogers, of McMonagle & 
Rogers, Middleton, N, Y. 

William H. Roper, of the Kress & 
Owen Company, New York. 

J. Hungerford Smith, of the J. Hun- 
gerford Smith Company, Rochester, 
i Be 

Edwin L. Strotig, of Strong, Cobb & 
Co., Cleveland. 

Henry C. Trumbower, of John Wyeth 
& Bro., Philadelphia. 

William C. “Warner, of the Maltbie 

Chemical Company, Newark, N. J. 


William Wrigley, Jr., of the William - 


Wrigley, Jr., Company, Chicago. 
St EEE I 


Harry J. Schnell:—I move the report 
be received, spread in full upon the 
minutes of this meeting, by a rising 
vote and we remain standing for a 
brief moment with bowed heads in re- 
spect to the memory of our deceased 
members. 

The audience arose 
silence a moment. 

President Davis:—At this time I will 
call for the report of the committee on 
employment and welfare problems. The 
chairman is U. S. Carson. 


and stood in 


Report on 
Employment and Welfare 


All of us are familiar with the axiom 
of “being born great, achieving great- 
ness, or having greatness thrust upon 
us,” but until a person undertakes to 
disentangle, absorb or digest problems 
such as assigned to us he has no con- 
ception of what greatness really is. 

Shall we say that our worthy presi- 
dent being great of stature and great of 
voice, realizing that great issues depend 
upon “Employment and Welfare,” chose 
a man residing in the great big state of 
Texas, as chairman in hopes of getting 
a report commensurate with the magni- 
tude of the subject? The matter in mind 
is closely akin to that of capital and 
labor and will not be settled to the satis- 
faction of a'l until the day Utopia is 
heralded. Differences of opinion, diver- 
sity of thought, are as old as the human 
race and will continue so long as man 
has a mind of his own. It is only natural 
that he should dream of the time when 
he possesses a home and a family and 
visualizes the moment when his superior 
‘alls him to advise of his selection to fill 
a coveted position. A man without a 
vision is a man without aim in life— 
without hope or ambition. 
thuse our young men and inspire thém 
with courage, earnestness of purpose and 
determination to render service expected 
without same always being demanded. 


At this time will make use of a thought 
expressed by one of our fellow whole- 
salers who said, “There are too many 
wanting to lean on somebody e'se, too 
many of us wanting a government to live 
on instead of making a government to 
live under.’’ This remark is pregnant 
with food for thought and is quite ap- 
propriate just now because the entire 
country apparently is praying for some 
power higher up to come to their aid. We 
must not allow paternalism to undermine 
this democratic government of ours, 
founded by men of vision and sustained 
through periods of travail and distress 
py men of simple tastes and virtuous 
ives, 

The of :this committee sent 
out letters of inquiry to a number of 
members and is im receipt of answers 
from approximately 5@"percent with 1n- 
formation desired. The object of our in- 
quiry was to ascertain percentage of em- 
ployment during the first seven months 
of 1932 as compared with same period 
of 1931, as well as for twelve months of 
1930 and 1931—also salaries over same 
period of time. Then again they were 
asked about such things as “Sick Insur- 
ance,” “Mutual Aid. Associations,” ‘“So- 
cial Clubs,” “Pensions,” and “Vacations.” 
All of these touch the individual employee 
quite intimately and we have read the 
responses received so far with great in- 
terest. It is to be hoped before this re- 
port is closed all houses will have appre- 
ciated the purpose of this inquiry and 
taken time to send facts and figures so 
helpful to our entire membership. 


chairman 


Employment 

Employment is of primary importance 
because man must have occupation as a 
means of sustenance, Therefore’ will 
comment briefly upon that point as fol- 
lows:—We find two houses reporting 
during 1931 increases in employment 
over 1930; one with 3 percent, the other 
with 4 percent. Eight houses report no 
change in employment and the balance 


of reporting houses range from a 1 percent 
to 20 


percent decrease in employment, 


OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


So let us en-: 








averaging for the whole 8.29 percent. 
During the seven months of 1932, two 
different houses report increased em- 
ployment; one of 1.40 percent, the other 
6.40 percent. These houses report no 
change during 1932 and the remainder 
report decreases in mumber of employees 
ranging variously from 1 percent to 20 
percent, averaging 7.39 percent for thir- 
ty-two houses. 


Salaries 


During 1931, one house reported in- 
crease of 1.10 percent and another an in- 
crease of 4.12 percent in salaries over 
1930. Six houses reported no change in 
salaries during 1931 and the remainder 
reported reductions ranging variously 
from 1.23 percent to 28 percent, averag- 
ing for the whole a reduction in wages 
of 12.32 percent for twenty-four houses. 

During seven months of 1932, one 
house reported no change in wages since 
1931—another house reported no change 
since 1931 until July 1, 1932, when a 
reduction based on a sliding scale became 
effective, averaging about 12 percent. The 
balance show a reduction in wages rang- 
ing from 2.77 percent to 30 percent with 
an average of 14.73 percent for thirty- 
tour houses. 


Cost of Living 


After commenting on employment and 
Wages as above we think another side 
of the picture should be shown, and that 
is the cost of living; therefore quote from 
pamphlet issued by the United States De- 
partment of Labor entitled “Prices, 
Wholesale and Retail, and Cost of Liv- 
ing,” issued December, 1931, which 
covers prices obtained in fifty-one cities 
on food, and thirty-two cities on various 
articles of clothing, rent, fuel, light, etc. 
The following comes under the heading, 
“Changes in Cost of Living, United 
States” :— 


After several years of comparative etability 
in the cost of living, a definite downward 
movement was witnessed in the past two 
years. From December, 1929, to December, 
1931, the cost of living decreased 14.9 percent. 
In. December, 1931, the cost of living declined 
3.0 percent from that of June, 1931. The cost 
of living index in December, 1931, 145.8, as 
based on 1913 as 100, was the lowest recorded 
during the past fourteen years, being only 2.4 
percent higher than it was in December, 1917. 

In the period of inflation, prior to the war, 
the prices of food, clothing, and house furnish- 
ing goods were considerably higher than the 
prices of the other commodities. The high 
level after the war was reached in June, 1930, 
for most of the items with the exception of 
rents, which were still increasing through 1930 
and have since then shown only a slight drop. 


The cost of living still stands well above the 
level of 1913—14.3 percent above for food 
prices, 35.5 percent for clothing, 36.2 percent 
for rent, 68 percent for fuel and light, 67.1 


percent for house furnishing goods, and for 
miscellaneous items 105.4 percent. For all 
items combined the percent is 45.8. In some 


instances the current recession has tended to 
restore the 1913 situation. Food and clothing 
Stand closer to the earlier level than at any 
time since 1916. The degree of price decline 
from December, 1929, to December, 1931, is 
considerably less than the drop of 19.5 percent 
from June, 1920. to December, 1921. While 
there is no evidence that the bottom of the 
decline has been reached, the rate recession 
has been somewhat retarded in the past six 
months. ° 

Since the food group represents the largest 
and most significant expenditure of the wage- 
earner’s family—about one-third of the work- 
ingman’s budget—the trend of these prices 
will be considered firet. In December, 1991, 
the food prices were 16.7 percent lower than 
in December, 1930, and 3.4 percent lower than 
in the preceding six-montn period ending De- 
cember, 1931. They have been declining 
steadily in the past two years and the present 
index is 9.3 percent lower than the index in 
December, 1916. Since the peak of prices in 
June, 1920, the decrease in food in December, 
1931, is 47.8 percent. During the previous de- 
pression in 1921 the drop in food prices from 
June, 1920, to December, 1921, was 31.6 per- 
cent and the drop from December, 1929, to 
December, 1931, was 27.7 percent. 


Clothing prices are 7.2 percent less than eix 
months ago. In the year period from Decem- 
ber, 1930, to December, 1931, the decrease for 
this item averaged 11.4 percent. Considering 
the peak of June, 1920, the decline averaged 
52.9 percent. 

Rents in December, 1931, were 7 percent 
lower than in December, 1930, and 10.3 percent 
lower than in December, 1929. Since June, 
1925, rents have been on the decline. Due to 
the enactment of rent laws during the war 
period, this item did not increase in the same 
degree or at the same time as the prices of 
most of the other commodities. Since the peak 
of rents was reached in December, 1924, the 
movement of this item has been continuously 
downward. The December, 1931, index figure 
is still 36.2 percent higher than in 1913 and 
compares favorably with June, 1920. Changes 
in the housing standard and other local infiu- 
ences affect the rent situawon in the different 
cities, and therefore rent figures should be 
used only to indicate fluctuations in rents in 
the various cities as compared with the rent 
level in that city in the base period. 

Fuel and light figures showed a decrease of 
4.1 percent in 1931 as compared with 1930. 
The increase between June, 1931, and Decem- 
ber, 1931, averaged 1.6 percent due to seasonal 
fluctuations, principally in the price of coal. 
The trend of this group has not been similar 
to that of other groups. The drop of com- 
modity prices in 1931 had very little effect on 
the prices of coal, gas, and electricity. 


Prices of house furnishings declined 25.5 per- 
cent from the peak in June, 1920, to December, 
1921. The decline continued until December, 
1922, when an upward trend was evidenced 
that lasted through 1928. Since then the drop 
has been constant and in the period between 
December, 1929, and December, 1931, house 
furnishing goods declined 15.5 percent. The 
drop of the year period ending December, 1931, 
was 11.3 percent; for the six-month period be- 
tween June and December, 1931, was 5.6 per- 
cent. 

Miscellaneous items did not change ma- 
terially as compared with the previous year. 
The trend of individual items comprising this 
group is not uniform. Street car fares have 
been on the upward trend in recent years. 
The slight increases reported in five cities for 
the current period were occasioned by tobacco 
prices. Between 1929 and 1931 miscellaneous 
items decreased only 0.8 percent, and during 
the year period from 1930 to 1931 the decrease 
was only 1.1 percent. For the current year 
the drop was only 0.6 percent. 

Since the government report was 
issued in December, 1931, we are pleased 
to say at this writing that a feeling of 
greater confidence is apparent. In con- 
sequence, market prices in many com- 
modities are upward and we think that 
more prosperous conditions are in store 





for us before the beginning of the new 
year. 

Cc. S. Carson:—I was reminded, since 
hearing Mr. Thorpe, of a little clipping 
from the paper, and I am going to read 
it. 


Too Much of Everything 


Too much oats and too much wheat, 
Too much corn and too much heat. 
Too much cotton and too much oil, 
Too many hours we don’t toil. 

Too many highways, too many cars, 
Too many people behind the bars. 
Too much poverty, too much wealth, 
Too many people in ill health. 

Too much politics, too much booze, 
Too many wearing high-heeled shoes. 
Too many loafing, too many bets, 

Too many failing to pay their debts. 
Too many living beyond their means, 
Too many buying canned corn and beans. 
Too many sowing their wild oats, 

Too many candidates out for votes. 
Too many hiring their washing done, 
Too many playing bridge for fun. 
Too many people looking to Uncle Sam, 
Too many people don’t give a damn. 
Too many buying goods on time, 

Too many people don’t save a dime. 
Too much ball, too much play, 

Too many politicians on big pay. 

Too many taxes, too much spent, 
Too many folks spend every cent. 
Too much reform, too much law, 

It’s the darndest mess you ever saw! 


Mr. Carson:—Mr. Secretary wants 
me to say a word about these booklets. 
You know from the number of letters 
received, there were so many pointers 
and valuable information, items of in- 
terest, we put them in a booklet, and 


we have the booklets up here. What 
are we going to do with them? 
Secretary Newcomb: — Distribute 


them at the afternoon session of the 
wholesalers. 

President Davis:—Mr. Carson, we are 
very much obliged to you for that very 
splendid, comprehensive, and interest- 
ing report. If there are any gentle- 
men in the convention who would like 
to make remarks from the floor on the 
report, I should be glad to listen to 
them. 

If there are no comments or discus- 
sion, we will continue with our regular 
order of business. 

Next will be the report of the asso- 
ciate membership committee which 
will be made by the secretary. 


Report on 
Associate Members 


Secretary Newcomb:—The associate 
membership committee recommends to 
the association for election as asso- 


C. A. Loring 


Chairman on Associate Membership 


ciate members, with the approval of 
the board of control, the following 
named manufacturers:— 


Dr. L. D. LeGear Medicine Company, 
St. Louis. 


September 29, 1932 









Houbigant, Inc., New York (reinstate- 
ment). 

Potter Drug & Chemical 
Malden, Mass. 

Shoemaker Corporation, Elmira, N. Y. 

Vadsco Sales Corporation, Long Island 
City, NN. ¥. 

Yardley & Co., Ltd., New York. 

In accordance with the constitution 
and by-laws, I move these applications 
be received and posted in the conven- 
tion hall for twenty-four hours, as re- 
quired by the constitution and by-laws, 
and final action taken thereon at the 
next session. 


President Davis:—Is there a second 
to the motion? 

(The motion was seconded, put to a 
vote and carried.) 

President Davis:—The next is the 
report of the delegate to the National 
Drug Trade Conference. 

Secretary Newcomb:—In accordance 
with custom; I submit at this time the 
minutes of the last annual meeting of 
the National Drug Trade Conference. 
These should be received by the asso- 
ciation and referred for publication. 

President Davis:—That report will 
take its usual course, gentlemen. 

Have you any invitations? 

Secretary Newcomb:—The associa- 
tion is in receipt, as usual, of a very 
large number of invitations from va- 
rious Cities for this convention to meet 
therein for their next annual conven- 
tion. 

I move you they be referred to our 
committee on time and place. 

(The motion was seconded, put to a 
vote and carried.) 

President Davis:—Have you any an- 
nouncements or communications, Mr. 
Secretary ? 

Secretary Newcomb:—We have an 
additional communication, a letter ex- 
pressing regret on the part of A. J. 
Horlick, at his inability to attend this 
convention. 

I also have a letter from H. J. Bow- 
erfind, of the Fort Wayne Drug Com- 
pany, expressing regret at his inability 
to be present and extending best wishes 
to all members. 

President Davis:—Gentlemen, I draw 
your attention again to the informal 
meeting of wholesalers this afternoon 
in this room at two-thirty. That has 
been changed from Tuesday night, as 
already announced. A number of 
wholesalers left the room prior to the 
secretary’s announcement, and I lay 
the burden upon those here present to 
see that those who have not been noti- 
fied are notified and brought to the 
meeting. The nature of those meet- 
ings you know and you know they are 
invaluable. 

It is my duty to appoint at this time 
three committees:—first, the auditing 
committee; second, the nominating 
committee, and, third, the committee 
on time and place. 

I will ask the secretary to read the 
appointments. 

Secretary Newcomb read the com- 
mittee appointments, as follows:— 


Corporation, 


Auditing Committee 


E. P. Schrader, chairman; George B. 
Evans, L. Charsky. 


Nominating Committee 
H. D. Faxon, chairman; J. B. Penland, 
W. W. Murray, W. J. Mooney, jr., J. G. 
Smith. 


Committee on Time and Place 

A. J. Geer, chairman; W. W. Gibson, 
Tom Duff, J. B. Ashley, George V. Doerr. 

President Davis:—Is there any new 
business to come before the meeting? 

We have gone through with our work 
reasonably promptly. The only report 
not received is the secretary’s report. 
I think it would be wise to defer that 
until tomorrow morning. 

This meeting was scheduled this 
morning for nine-thirty; it was ac- 
tually called to order at ten minutes 
past ten. You are all anxious to get 
away; so am I in the afternoon. I have 
to stay here, you don’t. Help me a 
little bit by being prompt tomorrow 
morning; come here at nine o’clock, if 
you please. 

The meeting is adjourned. 

(The meeting was adjourned at 12:50 
p. m.) 


Second Business Session 
Tuesday Forenoon, September 20 


The meeting was convened for the 
second business session at 10 a. m., 
September 20, the president, Roblin H. 
Davis, presiding. 

President Davis:—The meeting will 
please come to order. 

The first order of business will be 
the minutes of the last meeting. 

(Secretary Newcomb read the min- 
utes of the previous session.) 

President Davis:—If there are no ob- 
jections, the minutes will stand ap- 
proved as read. I hear no objections; 
the minutes will be approved. 

The next is the unfinished business 
from the last session, the secretary’s 
report. 


Report of the Secretary 


It again becomes the duty of your sec- 
retary to report to you certain of the 
activities of your ‘association which are 
not covered by the reports of other officers 
or by numerous committees. 


Status of Membership 


It is a pleasure for your secretary to 
report that our active membership is 96 
percent paid up and in good standing. 
Our associate membership is approximate- 
lv 90 percent paid up and in good stand- 
ing. Our treasurer, the Title Guarantee 
& Trust Company advises us that the 
showing which our members have made is 
the most remarkable of that of any trade 
association with which they are familiar, 
and they serve as treasurer for a number. 


Our membership shows a little over a 
6 percent reduction from the last year’s 
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report. We have lost six active mem- 
bers, due to consolidations, liquidations 
and resignations. We have lost thirty-one 
associate members, partly due tc consoli- 
dations and liquidations, but chiefly to 
resignations. Our membership stands as 


follows :— 

Active members—wholesale druggists..... 223 

Active members—manufacturers.......... 12 

Associate members—manufacturers....... 

Complimentary members—drug journals... 20 

Honorary members............eseeseeees 
BOONE cdvcccocscceveceneccessceseescesse 607 


It should be pointed out that our total 
shrinkage in active membership (whole- 
salers) since the height of prosperity in 
1929, has only been 12 percent, the major 
portion of this due to consolidations. 
When it is considered that many trade 
associations have had their membership 
nearly cut in two during these trying 
years, it is believed that we should feel 
quite gratified at the solidarity of our 
own association. 


Through amendment of our constitution 
and by-laws, a 33 1/3 percent reduction 
in dues of wholesale houses doing less 
than half a million dollars per year was 
made at our last convention. This change, 
affecting some fifty active members, it is 
believed, was deeply appreciated, and 
most of these houses are in good standing 
at this time. The change, furthermore, 
placed all active members on a far more 
equitable basis with respect to the sliding 
scale of dues which now applies. Later in 
this report a further suggestion will be 
offered concerning membership dues for 
the coming year. 


Publications of the N. W. D. A. 


One thousand copies of the annual year 
book were published shortly after the last 
convention and distributed. In addition 
to supplying copies for each active and 
associate member, copies were presented 
to the deans of our colleges of pharmacy, 
our State secretaries, drug journals, an 
numerous State and other libraries. Mem- 
bers appreciate having the complete re- 
port of the proceedings of each conven- 
tion in bound form, delivered to them 
promptly after the meeting. I therefore 
again ask the full co-operation of every 
member who speaks impromptu on the 
floor during our several sessions of this 
meeting, to edit the stenographic day's 
session, and return to the Secretary's of- 
fice, this hotel, Room 182, on the same 
day that he receives it. 


N. W. D. A. Bulletins 


Thirty numbers of the regular N. W. 

_ A. official. bulletin have been issued 
during the year. This number is nearly 
three times the number issued last year. 
The increase in the number of these bulle- 
tins is due entirely to the need for 
promptly sending out information con- 
cerning rules and regulations relating to 
the Manufacturers’ Excise Tax Law. 
Other bulletins have dealt with narcotics, 
denatured alcohol, and miscellaneous as- 
sociation items. ‘Since June the mailing 
of our special N. W. D. A. bulletins has 
been almost entirely restricted_to our 
active and associate members. Formerly 
copies were mailed to all drug trade pa- 
pers, State association secretaries, and 
deans. We have ben faced with such an 
enormous increase in activities during the 
jast few months that we have reduced this 
mailing solely for the purpose of conserv- 
ing our funds. We feel that a broader 
distribution of these general bulletins is 
very helpful to the Association, and trust 
that improved general conditions will soon 
warrant us in again being more liberal in 
our mailing. As a further means of econ- 
omizing, we have adopted mimeographing 
in place of printing as a means of pub- 
lishing our regular bulletins. This, to- 
gether with the restricted mailing list, has 
effected a saving of approximately 50 per- 
cent on this part of the work. 


Standardized Forms 


We continue to receive requests from 
manufacturers, advertising agencies, and 
others, for our standardized catalog page, 
price card, and invoice. Samples of these 
are promptly supplied. Wholesalers and 
manufacturers who are now using these 
standardized forms should help others to 
effect saving by urging their more uni- 
versal use. 


Statistical Division Publications 


The report of our accounting committee 
will deal with the activities of the statis- 
tical division during the year. Special 
attention, however, should be called to 
special bulletin C—‘Procedure for Pre- 
paring a Budget for Service Wholesale 
Druggists’”—and including notes on re- 
ducing wholesale druggists’ operating 
costs. Many extra copies of this bulletin 
have been requested and numerous com- 
ments received from wholesalers, ex- 
pressing appreciation for the suggestions 
offered in it. Twenty separate publica- 
tions of our statistical division are now 
available to wholesalers and manufactur- 
ers. We are about ready to go to press 
with the new edition of our booklet— 
“Distribution Through the Drug Trade”’— 
revised and brought up to date by Mr. 
Ostlund, and including tables based on 
new Federal census figures. 


Government Publications 


Your New York office has issued to all 
active members copies of the new excise 
tax laws and regulations relating thereto. 
These publications were obtained for us 
by our Washington representative, W. L. 
Crounse. Extra copies are available in 
your New York office to any of our mem- 
bers who desire them. 


Window Display Material 


In accordance with instructions of your 
last convention, we have purchased only 
one new window display during the year. 
This new display is the N. W. D. A. me- 
dicinal plant map of the United States. 
It is just now being distributed oy whole- 
salers and will be used by retailers for 
display during pharmacy week, October 
9 to 15 next. During the year your New 
York office sent out over 40,000 displays 
previously purchased. The committee on 
research and relations will report in de- 
tail about these activities under its direc- 
tion. Your New York office has continued 
to receive a large number of requests di- 
rect from retail pharmacists for this dis- 
play material. We have established a 
policy of setting a price on each display, 
sufficient to cover cost of production, han- 
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dling, and postage. We now write post- 
ecards, requesting those retailers who 
write direct to remit this amount if they 
wish us to send the display to them. This 
may have a tendency to restrict some- 
what the use of the material. On the other 
hand, it will very likely cause many re- 
tailers to inquire of their wholesalers for 
the displays, and this is what they should 
do. The method obviates the uneconomic 
procedure of sending out such a large 
number of individual displays from our 
office. It will also tend to enhance the 
value of the material in the minds of 
those who ask for the display. 


Druggists’ Research Bureau 


Your secretary has continued to serve 
as secretary of the Druggists’ Research 
Bureau. Twelve bulletins and sets of 
case studies have been prepared by the 
bureau during the year, published in the 
“N.A.R.D. Journal,” and reprints mailed 
to all wholesalers, The report of our 
delegates to the bureau will give the de- 
tails of these activities. Forty-eight sepa- 
rate publications of the bureau are now 
available for distribution. An increased 
number of the buying control record forms 
oftered by the bureau is being requested 
by retailers. This is an indication that 
retailers are giving more attention to 
sound, economic buying, than ever be- 
fore. We continue to fill almost daily 
requests for the various publications of 
the bureau, 


Principles of Drug Trade Practice 


These principles, which were drafted 
by H. J. Ostlund and presented at our 
last convention, have been widely dis- 
tributed during the year, a second print- 
ing being necessary. A total of 2,500 
copies have already been sent out. There 
is no doubt but what the principles are 
fundamentally sound. They are being 
studied and followed in the development 
of policies on the part of wholesalers and 
manufacturers very largely at the present 
time. It is recommended that supplies of 
these be kept ayailable at all times, and 
that a new distribution of pamphlets be 
made, including not only our members but 
also advertising agencies and drug trade 
papers. 

Official Programs 


Your secretary, in co-operation with 
Chairman Aglar Cook of the arrange- 
ments committee, has prepared and is- 
sued 2,000 official programs for this con- 
vention. About 1,100 copies were mailed 
out prior to the meeting, as required by 
the constitution and by-laws. 


News Items 


Your New York office has continued to 
supply to the drug trade press news bul- 
letins concerning our various publications 
and activities. These news items have 
been very liberally printed in the drug 
trade press. A vote of thanks for the co- 
operation of drug journal editors is recom- 
mended, 


Information Bureau Service 


Your New York office is called upon 
daily for all sorts of information relat- 
ing to the drug industry. Numerous in- 
quiries from manufacturers, advertising 
agencies, and others, relating to new dis- 
tributing agencies and various types of 
wholesalers are received. We maintain 
as complete a file as possible of informa- 
tion concerning all who distribute in the 
drug industry. From this we give in- 
quirers as accurate information as pos- 
sible. It is estimated that our file has 
nearly 2,000 references concerning insti- 
tutions which, at one time or another, 
have represented themselves as whole- 
sale druggists. 


Conferences With Manufacturers 


An inereasing number of conferences 
are being held with manufacturers and 
their representatives. At these conferences 
principles of distribution, as outlined by 
Ostlund, are discussed, and an effort made 
to aid manufacturers in adopting policies 
which are economically sound and fair to 
all distributors. These conferences are 
becoming of increasing importance, und 
yielding increasingly valuable results to 
both wholesalers and manufacturers. Rep- 
resentatives of service wholesalers located 
in New York regularly take part in these 
conferences, Visiting wholesalers are al- 
ways invited to participate when they 
are in the city of your central office. As 
a result of these conferences, numerous 
objectionable and unsound methods are 
eliminated from the policies of manufac- 
turers and wholesalers in carrying on the 
work of distribution. Where unsound 
methods are announced by the manufac- 
turer, an effort is immediately made at 
your New York headquarters to have such 
manufacturers reconsider and withdraw 
those parts of their policies which are 
objectionable. It is our continuous effort 
to aid in the development of policies 
which are equally sound for manufacturer 
and wholesaler, and which are construc- 
tive in every way. 


Letters to Wholesalers 


Since last February we have issued to 
every wholesale druggist member of the 
N.'W.D.A. frequent letters giving the re- 
sults of our conferences and correspond- 
ence with manufacturers. This informa- 
tion was formerly sent to the officers of 
local groups of wholesalers only, and left 
to them to redistribute to all service 
wholesalers. It was found, however, that 
many of the officers were not located or 
equipped so as to efficiently and promptly 
disseminate this information. It is also 
a fact that to be reproduced in a dozen 
localities was an expensive procedure. 
Therefore, on authority of the chairman 
of our board of control, your secretary 
formulated the policy of drafting this in- 
formation in the form of official letters to 
wholesalers. These are drafted in co- 
operation with your other representatives 
in New York. They are then carefully 
reviewed by the association's attorneys. It 
is our endeavor to conduct this work in a 
way which will be most valuable to every 
member, both wholesaler and manufac- 
turer, and strictly within our legal rights. 
This letter service has been valuable and 
well worth while, as attested to by the 
fact that we have received letters from 
over half of our membership, commend- 
ing us for handling the difficult problem 
of distribution in this way. Many of our 
members state that it represents the most 


valuable work which the association has 
ever done. It is our intention to continue 
these official letters to wholesalers at ap- 
proximately weekly intervals. 


N.W.D.A, Budget 


This has been a year when reducing 
operating expenses has been foremost in 
the mind of every office manager. In the 
conduct of the work of your New York 
office we have reduced the operating costs 
of many of our activities. As a result, 
our treasurer’s report will show, notwith- 
standing the fact that we have had an 
income of nearly $9,000 less than last 
year; that we have maintained our re- 
serve cash balance almost intact. This 
has been done through careful and judi- 
cious handling of every purchase, although 
we have not slighted the activities we 
felt essential to our membership. Your 
secretary is presenting a proposed budget 
for the consideration of our new board 
. —- wan provides a plan for fur- 

er savings in the operating e 
the association. . here tidiy, 

In order to continue our essential ac- 
tivities and not touch our reserve fund, 
further decided reductions in the operat- 
ing expenses of your New York office, 
including salaries, will be necessary, and 
this will be recommended to your board 
of control. 


Problems of Distribution 

The giving away of a part of the com- 
pensation set aside by the manufacturer 
for the wholesaler and for the retailer 
continues to be a fundamental cause for 
much of the difficulties of the retail] and 
wholesale distributor in the drug industry. 
In order to develop a scientific method 
of pricing for the wholesale druggist in 
each section of the country it is my 
thought that a careful survey should be 
made of each commercial geographic area. 
am endeavoring to suggest a plan 
for gradually working out this discount 
and cut-price question which will have as 
a basis, fact, and be economically sound; 
a plan which will yield results suitable 
non a agootion and use and be 
entirely within the proper legal functions 

of the N. W. D. A, = 7 . 


Combination Sales 


It is not my purpose to enter into a 
lengthy discussion of free deals and other 
types of merchandise. However, I do 
feel that our records should include ref- 
erence to certain fundamental principles 
relating to free goods and combination 
item deals, which were approved at a 
joint conference of representatives of all 
branches of the drug industry, held in 
Washington, December 8, last. These 
principles are as follows:— 


1. That we condemn the offering of ex- 
cessive amounts of free goods in deals 
which offers lead to trade demoralization, 
that where free goods are offered they 
should be in the ratio of one free to the 
dozen or in rare or in the case of seasonal 
goods not more than two free, to the 
dozen and that deals should be of a size 
to be readily absorbed by retailers. 

2. That when a manufacturer who. of- 
fers free goods receives an order for his 
products which calls for free goods he 
should ship the free goods directly to the 
wholesaler with the order. 

3. That wherever practicable free goods 
and the goods with which they are given 
should be included in unit shelf packages 
or shipping cases, the packages and ship- 
ping cases being labeled as containing 
free goods and the amount therein. 

4. That wholesale druggists should 
strictly observe manufacturers’ requests 
relative to the period during which so- 
called free deals are offered and manu- 
facturers should make every effort to see 
that deals are released to all retailers in 
a given district at the same time. 

5. That ‘free gceods offered with deals 
should be of the same item as the bulk 
of the deal itself. 

6. That we heartily endorse the resolu- 


tion of the N. A. R. D. adopted at its 
1931 convention, on combination item 
deals. We emphatically condemn and dis- 


approve this type of deal and urgently 
request that manufacturers discontinue 
offering such deals. 

The combination item deal is being pro- 
moted today by a number of manufac- 
turers. It represents one of the most 
vicious methods in predatory price cut- 
ting, and will decidedly tend to destroy 
the generally accepted value of a manu- 
facturer’s product. 

In closing this report your secretary 
desires to express again his deep appre- 
ciation for the continued loyal support 
and aid of our active and associate mem- 
bers and officers in making the work of 
the association constructive and worth- 
while to every member. 


President Davis:—This report will 
take the usual course and be referred 
to the board of control. 

The next order of business will be a 
consideration of the names for elec- 
tion to associate membership, which, 
according to the by-laws, were posted 
and the twenty-four hours having 
passed, it now comes time to act upon 
those. 


Associate Members Elected 


Secretary Newcomb:—The names of 
the following applicants for associate 
membership in the N. W. D. A. having 
been properly recommended, posted as 
required, are now presented for final 
consideration:— 

Dr. L. D. LeGear Medicine Company, 


St. Louis. 

Houbigant, Inc., New York. 

Potter Drug & Chemical Corporation, 
Malden, Mass. 

Shoemaker Corporation, Elmira, N. Y. 

Vadsco Sales Corporation, Long Island 
City, N. Y. 

Yardley & Co., Ltd., New York. 

I move you that these be elected as 
associate members of the N. W. D. A. 

(The motion was seconded by Mr. 
Penland, put to a vote and carried.) 

President Davis:—-We now come to 
consideration of various committee re- 
ports. The first report to be presented 
is that of the committee on insurance. 
The chairman, Mr. Whittlesey, is not 
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present. The report will be presented 
by Mr. Hanson. 


Report on 
Insurance 


Your committee is presenting three 
definite programs for your consideration 
with the hope that you will see fit to in- 
struct the committee to continue its in- 
vestigations along the lines suggested, 
These. propositions are as follows :— 


Establishment of Insurance Service 

The insurance problems of the aver- 
age executive is a source of annoyance 
and even of anxiety. He recognizes the 
importance of this complex safeguard to 
the stability of his business and the 
guarantee of his credit, but feels rather 
helpless in meeting the situation. In a 


great many cases the executive does not 
take the time to read his policy contract 
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and has no definite idea as to what he 
has purchased under the contract. As 
one executive has said, “he rather re- 
lies on the advice and jnterpretations of 
some local agent.’’ 

Unfortunately, the majority of laymen 
possess too little knowledge of the tech- 
nical phrases of insurance to determine 
for themselves whether their agent is 
competent, and his advice reliable, or 
whether their insurance is in the best 
possible condition. The local agent, act- 
ing for an individual client, is not in a 
position to view the problems of an asso- 
ciation as a whole, and to answer such 
pertinent questions as the following:— 


1. Whether the members are spending 
too much for insurance in comparison 
—_ _other meee of industry, or if this 
cost is an undue proportion of 
overhead. or rt 

2. What kind of insurance is costin 
relatively more than the average, or cote 
ing the most in actual premiums. (Nat- 
urally, any campaign to reduce insur- 
ance cost should be directed against the 
most expensive coverage.) 


3. The exact factors, directly respon- 
— ig or contributing to, the wrens 
cost of insurance to the whole 
industry. nee rey 

4. Whether the factors responsible 
for excessive cost are subject to correc- 
tion, to what extent and in what manner. 

5. Whether members of this associa- 
tion are carrying the proper types of 
insurance protection. 


6. Whether the local underwriting 
rules in various sections discriminate 
against certain members, and favor 


others, with respect to the terms of the 
same forms of coverage. (Uniformly lib- 
eral coverage is not now available in all 
States except under competitive condi- 
tions. ) 

We believe that all concerned will 
agree that an independent and expert in- 
Surance service organized along proper 
lines, and operating for the benefit of 
the association members, could reduce the 
cost of the insurance carried by the mem- 
bers, and, at the same time, improve the 
character of the protection it affords. We 
can point to a number of trade associa- 
tions which are conducting such depart- 
ments with great success. 


If the association believes in such a 
project in principle the committee would 
like to be instructed to give further study 
to such a program and to present a con- 
asete plan of action for your considera- 

on. 


Group Purchasing of Insurance 


The question of the wisdom and feasi- 
bility of group buying of insurance by 
the N. W. D. A., either for the purpose 
of having on premiums or to obtain. more 
liberal coverage, should also be carefully 
considered. For instance, would our 
members’ present insurance programs, 
and agency connections, permit them to 
co-operate with a group movement to 
secure immediate and permanent reme- 
dies for the rating and underwriting 
factors adversely affecting the cost of 
insurance to our members, 


Whether or not the Insurance commit- 
tee will be inclined to recommend group 
buying of insurance by the N. W. D. A. 
members, is a question for further in- 
vestigation and thought, and our ultimate 
recommendations may determine the form 
of an insurance service which we might 
propose. In any event we would welcome 
the approbation of the members for our 
continued study along this line. In this 
connection it might be timely to mention 
that in principle the proposed plan of 
collective bargaining for insurance is 
comparable to a similar type of movement 
among retail stores for co-operating in 
the buying of merchandise, 
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Development of a Pension Idea 


The increasing age of American indus- 
try presents, among other problems, the 
pressing question of “what to do and how 
to do it” with employees who either grow 


old in service or become disabled before 
the end of a normal working life. The 
proper way to retire employees under 


such conditions is enlisting the interests 
of business executives today, universally. 
In the first place, it is obvious that indus- 
try in this country is growing older ana 
and hence there is bound to be an in- 
creasing pension roll. 

Employees do not migrate as hereto- 
fore. They remain on the payroll and 
must be taken care of in some way. In 
the past, employees in this category have 
been taken care of through the medium 
of an “easy job,” retirement with a cer- 
tain and definite allowance allocated by 
the board of directors and, in some cases, 
through the medium of payments from 
self-insured pension plans set up by the 
employer. 

Unfortunately, time and experience has 
proven that such methods are costly and 
inefficient and lacking in the definiteness 
which is so necessary from the employee's 
point of view. 

There are hundreds of so-called ‘“‘pen- 
sion plans” in the United States. A few 
of these date back to the late eighties. 
Practically all are financed entirely by the 
employer; unfortunately, time is proving 
that the majority were launched with- 
out knowledge of the liabilities involved 
and without scientific actuarial guidance. 
As long as industrial payrolls grew rap- 
idly, the cost of these ‘“‘home-made” 
sion plans seemed relatively small. 
decline in payrolls, taking place shortly 
after the World War, together with pres- 
ent economic conditions as they apply to 
employees in industry, brings to light 
the glaring defects of many of these ex- 
isting plans. Recently, it has been found 
necessary to revise and, in some cases, 
discontinue self-administered plans. Re- 
serves proved to be inadequate in the 
light of existing conditions. The majority 
of such cases have funded their plans on 
a scientific basis and utilized the services 
of life insurance companies. 

The type and scope of a retirement 
program of any particular organization 
depends upon the conditions within the 
organization. It is a subject which re- 
quires the most careful study. Generally 
speaking, opinion is pretty much universal 
that employees should share with industry 
the cost of the benefits. Pensions should 
be built up through the medium of de- 
posits of employees and management 
throughout the productive years of the 
life of the individual, charging to the 
employer the cost of the pension pur- 
chased each year as it is earned by serv- 
ice. In this manner, the immediate out- 
lay cost may be evaluated and future 
liabilities predicted so that industry may 
be made to set aside the proper reserves. 
Employees are given the guarantee that 
retirement allowances will be forthcom- 
ing as planned, and an_ ever-present 
worry is removed with the knowledge that 
when he reaches the age of sixty-five or 
seventy he will be properly cared for. 


In addition to the interest prevalent 
among industrial leaders today, there is 
an increasing pressure for action through 
the efforts of various labor organizations, 
trade unions, civil and federal authori- 
ties. It is a well known fact that a 
great many of the states in the union 
have either adopted old-age independency 
plans or are making studies for the pur- 
pose of such legislation. 

Recent events have indicated that the 
logical custodians and administrators of 
funds for pension purposes are the life 
insurance companies, and the trend in 
this direction is unquestionable. Briefly, 
the soundness and safety of a pension 
program requires’ scientific, actuarial 
guidance initially and continually through- 
out the life of the arrangement. A “ready- 
made” department furnishing this type 
of service, exists in the life insurance 
companies. The investment facilities for 
pension funds offered by these institu- 
tions are attractive, both as to safety 
and interest yield as compared to self- 
administered arrangements. 


All of these factors taken together in- 
dicate the necessity for careful thought 
on the part of management in genera}, 
as well as on the part of the members of 
this association, to work out satisfactory 
arrangements for a solution of the prob- 
lem as it applies to our business. Your 
insurance committee believes that the 
N. W. D. A. should be alert to the trend 
of the times, and asks your approval 
to make the necessary preliminary 
studies which ‘will put the association in 
possession of facts upon which to arrive 
at some sound conclusions for your future 
consideration. 


President Davis:—Is there any mem- 
ber who cares to discuss this report? 


Discussion by Mr. Frank 


Louis Frank :—Nothing is said in the 
report, but it just occurs to me it might 
be timely, especially to some of our larger 
people, to look into the matter of the re- 
appraisement of their buildings at this 
time. If an appraisement has been made 
within the past three or four years to 
cover replacement costs, just now it is 
possible perhaps to effect a saving of any- 
where from 15 to 25 percent in insurance 
coverage and still be amply protected on 
account of the reduction of building costs 
at the present time. 

I bring this point up because I am par- 
ticularly interested, being on the board 
of education in Wilkes-Barre, in the re- 
appraisement of some $5,000,000 worth of 
school property at the replacement value. 
It is estimated that that same property 
can now be insured for approximately 
$4,000,000, effecting a saving of almost 25 
percent. 

Some of our larger people may be able 
to make some sort of saving along that 
line and it would materially help them 
in reducing expenses a little bit. 


President Davis:—I think that is a 
very valuable suggestion, Mr. Frank. 

This report will be referred to the 
board of control, 

The next order of business 
report on salesmen and 
methods. 


is the 
selling 


I am changing the order of 








the program slightly. We will get 
back to the regular course in a minute, 
Mr. Scott. 

Mr. Hayes, may I ask you to take 
the chair for a little while? 

(P. A. Hayes, fifth vice-president, 
took the chair). 


Report on 
Salesmen, Selling Methods 


The reports of the committees on sales- 
men and selling methods for the past 
several meetings have contained many 
helpful suggestions. Seemingly very little 
else that is worth while remains for your 
committee to suggest or report at this 
meeting. There are, however, one or 
two thoughts which your committee would 
like to present for your consideration. 

During the past eighteen to thirty 
months all service wholesalers have been 
diligent in curtailing their operating costs, 
more particularly in curtailing their costs 
of internal operation. Your committee 
has found in many instances the reduc- 
tion in selling cost have not been effected 
in the same ratio. Since selling expense 
is one of the major costs of operation it 
is vitally necessary that its ratio be main- 
tained in proportion, 

There are a number of ways in which 
reduction in selling cost can be effected. 
First is the item of actual traveling ex- 
pense. All over the country hotel ac- 
commodations have been reduced from 
15 to 30 percent. The same applies to 
meals. Automobiles are cheaper in price 
today than ever before; a corresponding 
reduction naturally obtains in tires, tubes, 
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work, and so on. In most sec- 
tions of the country the price of gaso- 
line is materially reduced. Consequently 
it would be conservative to estimate an 
average reduction in the cost of travel- 
ing expense from 25 to 30 percent. 


Now comes the question of the sales- 
man’s salary or commission, as the case 
may be. House employees of member 
firms have had salary reductions during 
the past two years as high as 40 per- 
cent. Certainly, therefore, it might be 
fair to give some consideration to reduc- 
ing salaries or commissions. 


There may be still another way to 
effect economy in selling. It has been 
pointed out to your committee that al- 
most universally wholesalers have re- 
duced the number of their salesmen and 
have enlarged each salesman’s territory, 
thereby giving to each salesman on a 
silver platter so to speak an apprecia 
tive volume of business to which he has 
been put to small additional expense in 
securing or maintaining. In this event 
isn’t it fair to materially reduce the ex- 
pense allowance to partially offset that 
part of his volume that has cost him 
little to secure? Your committee is of 
the opinion this subject deserves your 
careful consideration. 


repair 


Developing Necessary 

For several years prior to 1929 busi- 
ness was good. The salesman had with 
few exceptions little difficulty in produc- 
ing satisfactory volume. However, as 
conditions tightened up and the buying 
power of the consuming public grew less, 
some of us recognized in ourselves as 
well as in some of our salesmen the lack 
of proper merchandising ability. With- 
out that ability we were unable to help 
the independent retailer to meet the keen, 
smart merchandising methods of the chain, 
syndicate, and department stores. If we 
are to succeed under present conditions 
we must develop our salesmen along these 
lines. If we can not develop such men 
let us get men who are capable of such 
development, men who can act in the ca- 
pacity of merchandising advisors to the 
individual druggists upon whom he calls. 

For the past eighteen months the con- 
suming public has been made price con- 
scious due to the fact that the purchas- 
ing power of the consumer has been im- 
paired. In a great many instances, of 
course, the buyir power has been de- 
stroyed completely by a total absence of 
employment. There have also been all 
kinds of distress merchandise offered the 
public by retailers. This distress mer- 
chandise comes in some cases from some 
manufacturers who have lost sight of 
values in an effort to maintain their vol- 
ume, Wholesalers and retailers have 
also found themselves ‘burdened with 
frozen merchandise investments. They 
too have lost sight of values in an effort 
to dispose of obsolete or slow moving 
merchandise. On top of this we have 
had stocks of bankrupts repeatedly 
thrown upon the market. All this makes 
the problem of profitable merchandising 
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a difficult one and consequently compels 
clear thinking, keen judgment and alert 
execution on the part of sales executives. 
In spite of these demoralized price con- 
ditions there is plenty of room for whole- 
salers to perfect and to put into execution 
through their salesmen sound merchan- 
dising ideas that can be profitably em- 
ployed by the independent retailer. 


It is generally conceded there are still 
seven adult persons in gainful employ- 
ment in the United States to every one 
unemployed, and these seven persons 
have certain fixed buying habits. Some 
Statistician has said that the consump- 
tion of drug store merchandise during 
the past two years has declined only 
10 percent, while the volume of the serv- 
ice wholesaler and the retailer has suf- 
fered a greater loss in volume. Assum- 
ing this to be true your committee be- 
lieves we could improve our own condi- 
tion in no better way than to help our 
customers control as far as possible the 
sale of drug store commodities to these 
employed adults rather than see their 
buying habits diverted to other retail 
outlets. 

To train our salesmen along these lines 
we as executives must familiarize our- 
selves with the needs of our customers 
and when we have determined those 
needs set about finding ways and means 
to supply them. To thoroughly inform 
ourselves we believe the most effective 
way is to go direct to the retailers them- 
selves, confer with them, discuss their 
problems with them. In other words, 
personal contact with the customers we 
serve is essential if we are to have a 
true picture of their requirements. 


The same personal contact we get with 
the retailer will prove profitable if ap- 
plied to our own salesmen. Let’s don't 
send a salesman out with a map of the 
territory, a catalog, and a few order 
blanks and expect him to do the job as 
effectively as he no doubt would when 
we have given him the benefits of our 
wider experience and viewpoint. A 
salesman covering a local territory for a 


wholesale drug house is limited in scope 
to the area he covers. (He comes in con- 
tact with some thirty or forty stores 


every ten days or two weeks. Naturally 
his viewpoint becomes somewhat narrow, 
while—on the other hand—the executive 
covering all the territory served by his 
house has a broader viewpoint. In addi- 
tion to this he comes in frequent con- 
tact with sales executives of manufac- 
turers from all over the country. In 
short, the very nature of the duties of 
the sales executive gives him a greater 
knowledge of merchandise applicable to 
his individual locality, and this knowl- 
edge in the opinion of your committee 
can_best be imparted to the salesman 
by personal contact with him in his 
territory. 


Manufacturers’ Competition 


The potential volume in a wholesaler’s 
territory is not now realized because a 
great many manufacturers who have al- 
ways shipped direct, have not deemed it 
wise to change their policies. This proce- 
dure—on the part of some manufacturers 
—compels wholesalers to develop and 
feature the sale of merchandise which is 
competitive and upon which we can make 
a profit, In this way we may learn a 
lesson from the retailer. He does not 
stock lines sold direct to consumers by 
houses who operate wagons or pedlars. 
He does stock similar lines upon which 
he makes a good profit and upon which 
he exerts real selling effort. We may 
not be able to discontinue direct selling 
on the part of some manufacturers, but 
we certainly can exert our effort on lines 
which bring us a profit. 

Much can be accomplished through a 
consistent effort on the part of sales 
representatives in pointing out to our re- 
tail friends the advantages of confining 
all their purchases to one or two friendly 
service wholesalers. The soundness of 
this policy has been proved time and 
time again during recent months. Many 
retailers are in operation today only be- 
cause of financial assistance of some 
service wholesaler. The direct. selling 
manufacturer as well as “short line job- 
bers” as a rule are not disposed to grant 


material financial assistance. Isn’t it 
fair, therefore, in the case where the 
service wholesaler is rendering substan- 


tial financial assistance as well as con- 
stant personal counsel to expect the re- 
tailer to reciprocate by favoring such 
service wholesaler with his entire patron- 
age? 

In this connection don’t overlook the 
fact that the manufacturers who dis- 
tribute their products exclusively through 
service wholesalers have a right to ex- 
pect our support along this line. 

Prices for months past have been de- 


moralized, both wholesale and retail. 
Seemingly the one thought has been vol- 
ume first, profit second. Many service 
wholesalers have found it hard to com- 


.? 


pete with the “short line jobber’’ and 
mutuals in the matter of discounts on 
staples. To this there is only one answer. 
Sell merchandise upon which we can 
make a profit. Some member firms have 
been rather successful by giving a quota 
to salesmen on merchandising bearing a 
satisfactory profit——and when a salesman 
falls below his quota, penalize him by 
reducing his commission;—at the same 
time give him a “carry over,’’ for in- 
stance—if he falls below his quota one 
month, give him an opportunity to make 
up his deficit the next month. This 
method carried over a period of six 
months keeps the salesman on his toes 
constantly. This plan has produced in- 
creased volume on profitable lines with- 
out adversely affecting total volume. 


Since January, 1932, a number of well- 
known manufacturers with national dis- 
tribution have taken firm steps to rem- 
edy the evil of cut prices. In recent 
months many of our members have been 
selected as distributors by manufacturers 
who have made a radical change in their 
selling policies. These wholesalers have 
a definite responsibility to both manufac- 
turers and retailers. It is the opinion 
of this committee that such manufactur- 
ers are to be heartily commended for 
their courageous action in this direction 
and are entitled to whole-hearted support 
and co-operation of both wholesaler and 
retailer. We, therefore, must see that 
our sales representatives give preferred 
attention at all times to the lines of those 


manufacturers, to the end that ultimately 
manufacurer, wholesaler, and _ retailer 
will all profit materially thereby. 

If we can prove the policies of these 
manufacturers are justified, if we can 
deliver the kind of support that these 
manufacturers must have, our function 
in the field of distribution will be a more 
important one. Then—and only then— 
will other manufacturers adopt similar 
policies which will make our function in 
the field of distribution more profitable 
as well as more important. 


Chairman Hayes:—Would any mem- 
ber like to discuss this report at this 
time? 


Discussion by Mr. Smith 


Kayton Smith:—There is one point I 
should like to point out. Mr. Scott in his 
report stresses the fact that several 
manufacturers have changed their selling 
plans in such ways as would really help 
us more to distribute their products. I 
agree with Mr. Scott entirely, and I feel 
at the same time, though, that we as 
wholesalers should see to it that those 
manufacturers give us an adequate profit. 
We do approve of those changes, and we 
are glad to carry them out, and I think 
those manufacturers deserve our whole- 
hearted co-operation. 

Chairman Hayes:—Thank you, Mr. 
Smith. 

Is there anybody else who would 
like to discuss this report? 


Discussion by Mr. Hutchins 


Lee Wilson Hutchins :—From our own 
experience, I would like to say one thing. 
That is (I am really speaking to my Own 
report on credits and collections under 
the head of the report itself), in our own 
credit department, we feel the ever-rising 
tide of credit problems and credit difficul- 
ties with just the same amount of office 
help or the same equipment that we had 
when times were easier. I rather look 
with a good deal of hesitancy on any plan 
of compensation for a man or a widening 
of his territory to a point where he 
ceases to be of a substantial value to our 
institution as our credit representative in 
the field. It is something in which I am 
very much interested, and I believe under 
present conditions we have to rely on our 
traveling representatives to a large meas- 
ure for accurate, up-to-date co-operation 
and credit information. We are trying 
to do it and I am awfully anxious to see 
other people do it in the same measure, 
that is, compensate their men on some 
reasonable plan so that they may feel 
perfectly free and perfectly fair toward 
the institution itself to bring back the 
little bits of credit information that help 
collections and help the credit department, 
and at the same time not feel that by 
bringing those things back, they are at 
least temporarily hurting their own com- 
pensation. 

I like the commission form and all 
those things that go with it, but I want 
our men to feel that they can come in 
at any time with credit information and 
little matters of embarrassment that ap- 
pear to be becoming serious in their ter- 
ritory, without impairing their earning 
capacity with us, putting them at a dis- 
tinct disadvantage. 


Chairman Hayes:—Thank you, Mr. 
Hutchins. Would anyone else like to 
discuss this report? 


Discussion by Mr. Smith 


J. G. Smith:—I would like to ask Mr. 
Hutchins along that line how much credit 
information do the houses usually get 
from the traveling salesmen, let’s say, 
derogatory information from men who are 
selling exclusively on commission? Isn't 
it the tendency of those men to sell goods 
and leave it to the credit man in the house 
to pass on? I have seen it demonstrated 
down our way since credits have become 
so fearfully bad that salesmen who are 
desperately in need of volume, sell goods 
when they know that the buyer is not 
a sound or desirable customer. How can 
we get away from that? What can we 
do? Shall we go back to putting our 
men on flat salary and say, “Here, if you 
lose money, we will deduct it from your 
wages?” 

Mr. Hutchins:—I may sound very fool- 
ish before the audience, but our men are 
on a flat salary for that very reason. 

Mr. Smith:—I also am foolish; ours 
are, too. 


Chairman 
Smith. 

Does anybody else wish to discuss 
the report? If not, unless there is 
objection, the report will take the usual 
course and be referred to the board of 
control. 


Hayes:—Thank you, Mr. 


The next order of business is the 
legislative report from the legislative 
committee, William J. Schieffelin, jr. 


Report on Legislation 


William J. Schieffelin, Jr.:—First, I 
want on our behalf to give our sincere 
and grateful thanks to Mr. Crounse and 





Dr. Newcomb for the perfectly superb 
work that they have been doing for us 
for the past number of months. Most 


of you -may not know that Dr. Newcomb, 
working on our behalf, has had no vaca- 
tion at all during this Summer. We are 
all deeply grateful for what you and Mr. 
Crounse have done for us. 

Secondly, I want to thank many of our 
members for the fine response that they 
gave to a telegram which we sent out 
the latter part of June during those ex- 
citing days when the bonus army was 
gathering in Washington, We received 
the information that both the house and 
the senate were at that time going to 
pass that bill and over the week end be- 
fore the vote was taken, tens of thou- 
sands of telegrams were received in Wash- 
ington, and others besides myself are sat- 
isfied that those were a material reason 
for the overwhelming defeat in the senate 
by 64 to 16 of that bill. 

If you have been reading the papers 
the last few days that fight has got to 
be made all over again. As American 
citizens, let alone business men, one of the 
most important things we can do is to 
work together for the defeat of the bonus 
when it next comes up. 














I am told that there are not over 800,- 
000 members of the American Legion. It 
is inconceivable to me that the financial 
structure of this nation may be rocked 
and recovery indefinitely retarded by the 
demands of considerably less than 1 per- 
cent of our population. We hesitate to 
think what may happen to business and 
the nation if that $2,400,000,000 (which 
does not exist in the possession of the 
government), bill is allowed to pass. 
I speak of this, gentlemen, because 
my conception of the duties of our chair- 
man of the legislative committee is that 
those duties are wider than just to fol- 
low individual bills which have to do dis- 
tinctively with our own particular busi- 
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ness. It embraces, and I think you will 
agree with me, every legislative act that 
affects our nation. 

We have ail been saying, 
the world can we do about it?” 


Opposition to Bonus 


Thank God, there is something definite 
that we can do. I feet, gentlemen, that 
if there was ever a constructive action 
that we as citizens can take, it is the 
first step in the right direction here, and 
today. Some of you may remember that 
last May in one of our bulletins, I spoke 
of a meeting held on May 4 at the Har- 
vard Club in New York city, which drew 
up and presented a petition to the Presi- 
dent and the Congress. It was my privi- 
lege to be one of the signers of that 
petition. That movement was started by 
men who once having put their hand to 
the plow do not turn back. In the in- 
tervening months that has grown, be- 
cause it fills a demand of every right- 
thinking American citizen, until it is or- 
ganized in every State and today has a 
membership in the hundreds of thousands. 
Admiral Byrd is the active chairman and 
the active advisory committee comprises 
two leading statesmen from each of the 
major parties, the Commander-in-Chief of 
the A. E. F. and the Commander of the 
Navy. 

We have sent down 400 of these copies 
of a challenge to the American people 
and of this membership application card. 
If there are any of you who have not at 
this moment these two little documents, 
won't you please raise your hands? There 
are a few more of them here and you 
will receive them. Are there enough for 
all of you? 

My earnest request is that you read 
the challenge; that is all there is to read. 
Secondly, if you approve of it, pin a 
dollar bill to that little application card, 
fill it out with your State, because that 
is where each of us is going to do the 
work in the coming months, and hand it 
in a hotel envelope to tne secretary’s of- 
fice, room 182 in this building, or to Dr. 
Newcomb, or to me. I hope we can get 
at least 300 memberships from this con- 
vention. 

Thirdly, those of you feel the vital 
need for this action, put a slip of paper 
with your name and address and the 
number of these applications and chal- 
lenges that you feel you can use at home 
with your associates and with your 
friends to get more members for this 
active and only organization of independ- 
ent citizens with no possible interest of 
any kind of partisanship, and work ac- 
tively to get more members for the work 
which is going to be done and is now 
being organized in a remarkable way 
to show Congress as soon as it convenes 
in December that the American people 
are arising in their might. 

I would just like to read to you the 
short paragraph written to Admiral Byrd 
by Mr. Coolidge: 

“In accordance wirtn a suggestion I 
have already made that there can be at 
this time no greater public service than 
leadership in arousing public opinion in 
favor of constructive economy in govern- 
ment, and that wage earners and busi- 
ness men must combine on a non-partisan 
basis for their mutual protection, and 
must be organized, alert, vocal and will- 
ing to volunteer their time and effort as 
in war, I want you to know that I feel 
that your example in giving your time 
and energy to leadership in the National 
Economy League should inspire confi- 
dence and crystallize the determination 
of the people to put their financial house 
in order. 


“What in 


“Very truly yours, 
“Calvin Coolidge.” 
I hope some of you read Alfred Smith's 
leading article in last week’s “Saturday 
Evening Post.” He has done a great 
piece of work in bringing that before 
thousands who read that paper. He re- 
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fers specifically to this league and urges 
membership by citizens who have the 
benefit of the nation at heart. 

On Thursday morning I will ask two 
minutes of the president to let you know 
how many of these applications have 
come in. I ask you to pin the dollar to 
the application. It is not an appeal for 
funds now, but that dollar will pay some 
of the costs of the overhead which obvi- 
ously is necessary in keeping a movement 
like this active. I hope for 300 member- 
ships here, and particularly the volun- 
teering by you to work for this vital 
measure, this vital organization of our 
people when you get home. 

Gentlemen, those of you who are here 
who have friends who are not in the room 
(I should say only about half of us here 
at the convention are in the room), there 
are 100 or so more of these and won't you 
please take them now? I would like to 
pass them down each side. Take an extra 
one or two or three, get them signed and 
delivered to room 182, Dr. Newcomb or 
myself. 

Gentlemen, in the twelve years of my 
active experience with the legislative 
committee, I don’t think that Mr. Crounse 
has ever had to present to you a more 
important legislative committee report, 
and I feel proud to be the one to intro- 
duce him, who needs no introduction, to 
our membership. 


Report of Committee 


It is perhaps quite appropriate that a 
year wholly without precedent in business 
developments and from more than one 
standpoint unmatched by any twelve 
months in the annals of the Federal Con- 
gress, should have imposed on your Com- 
mittee on Legislation and your Washing- 
ton representative a variety and volume 
of labors and responsibilities of greater 
magnitude than ever before in the history 
of the association. During the year we 
have seen a comprehensive internal rev- 
enue tax law designed to raise more than 
a billion dollars placed on the statute 
books, fortunately exempting drugs and 
medicines from impost; the Capper-Kelly 
Honest Merchandising Bill advanced by a 
report from the Senate Committee, an 
International Narcotic Treaty ratified by 
the United States Senate, and the text of 
a proposed uniform State narcotic law 
practically perfected; a new so-called 
volatile poison bill of questionable merit 
pigeonholed in Senate Committee; the 
practical completion of the comprehensive 
St. Louis National Drug Survey; the af- 
firmation of the United States Supreme 
Court’s decision holding to be constitu- 
tional numerous State laws taxing chain 
stores; the enactment of a measure that 
may mean the transfer of the Food and 
Drug Administration from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to the Public Health 
Service; the effective blocking of the 
pending project to clothe the Secretary 
of Agriculture with power to censor med- 
icinal and food advertising; the launching 
of a movement sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Medical Association to remove exist- 
ing restrictions upon the prescribing of 
medicinal liquors by physicians; the de- 
feat of an attempt to repeal the flexible 
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tariff law; the comprehensive recasting of 
the postal-rate structure, and numerous 
other happenings of special interest to the 
members of this Association. 


I have undertaken here merely to sum- 
marize some of the highlights in the leg- 
islation. It would be impossible in the 
time at our command this morning to 
give a detailed account of everything that 
has happened in Washington during the 
past year of more than especial interest 
to our industry. 


New Internal Revenue Tax Bill 


All developments of the past year have 
been overshadowed by the campaign in 
Congress which resulted in the passage of 
the new internal revenue tax law of June 
6, 1932, originally designed to raise ap- 
proximately a billion and a quarter dol- 
lars. As a_ budget-balancing measure, 
which it is already obvious will not bal- 
ance the budget, and which contains 
many provisions of doubtful wisdom, the 
progress thereunder during the coming 
year will be watched with interest, not to 
Say anxiety, by the entire business com- 
munity. Never before in the history of 
the government has a tax measure been 
made necessary by such reckless appro- 
priation by Congress of the peoples’ 
money which has approached the propor- 
tions of a genuine saturnalia. The end is 
not yet, and every business man will fol- 
low with apprehension the happenings of 
the coming six months which will deter- 


mine whether additioual tax legislation is 
required to enable Congress to continue 
its present policy of shoveling out the 
public funds to every special interest that 
presents its demands on Capitol Hill. 


For your information, because I think 
there may be some who do not under- 
stand the fact, the present Congress will 
adjourn March 4, next. It will meet De- 
cember 6, and, therefore, will be in ses- 
sion only about three months, completing 
the work which was begun last December 
and which lasted until the adjournment 
for the Summer recess June 6. 

As at first framed, the tax bill con- 
tained a general sales tax provision under 
which all medicines would have been 
taxed with almost all other merchandise 
at 2.25 percent. The sales tax, however, 
was beaten on the floor of the house, 
whereupon the ways and means commit- 
tee resorted to a so-called ‘“‘manufacturers 
excise tax’’ on a limited number of prod- 
ucts devised to fill the gap caused by the 
defeat of the sales tax. Medicines of all 
kinds were exempted from the excise 
taxes, but an impost of 10 percent was 
levied on toilet articles. An unprece- 
dented feature of the bill as passed by the 
house was the exceedingly drastic pro- 
vision relating to the income tax section 
making dividends on stocks of corpora- 
tions subject not only to the surtax, as in 
the present law, but to the normal tax as 
well, thus imposing double taxation. A 
tremendous shrinkage in the value of al- 
most all securities followed the adoption 
of this provision, and although rejected 
by the senate, the stock market has not 
yet recovered to the level prevailing at 
the time this action was taken. The se- 
curities on the New York Stock Exchange 
shrank over one billion dollars inside of 
one week. When the bill reached the 
senate it was referred to the finance com- 
mittee for hearings, which were followed 
by an attempt on the part of a faction of 
the committee to substitute a general 
sales tax for the manufacturers excise 
taxes. The sales tax project was de- 
feated and a plan proposed by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury was adopted by the 
finance committee which permitted the 
excise taxes to be eleminated. When the 
bill reached the floor of the senate, how- 
ever, such changes were made as to re- 
duce the revenue-producing capacity of 
the measure to a point where the restora- 
tion of the excise taxes became impera- 
tive. The senate, however, recognized 
the unwisdom of taxing medicines, but 
decided to retain the 10 percent tax on 
toilet articles, although it provided a spe- 
cial bracket for toilet soaps, dentrifices, 
tooth and mouth washes, which were 
given the reduced rate of 5 percent. 

The enactment of the tax bill was fol- 
lowed by an aftermath of controversies 
regarding the construction of its provi- 
sions due to the haste and lack of system 
which marked the drafting of the meas- 
ure and the difficulty experienced by the 
experts in following the kaleidoscopic 
changes. voted by the finance committee 
and by the senate. The passage of three 
joint resolutions has been made neces- 
sary since the enactment of the bill for 
the purpose of correcting blunders, and 
the coming session of Congress will prob- 
ably witness further changes in phrase- 
ology if not in rates. With the treasury 
reporting a deficit of approximately $3,- 
000,000,000 for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1932, and with the reckless expend- 
itures of the last session yet to be ac- 
curately measured, to say nothing of what 
may be done at the coming short session, 
it will be surprising if further tax legis- 
lation during the coming Winter is not 
made imperatively necessary. 

I want to say here that Senator Smoot, 
the Republican chairman of the senate 
finance committee, and his colleague from 
Utah, Senator King, a prominent Demo- 
cratic member of the finance committee, 
have both issued statements to the press 
within the past thirty days predicting the 
passage of a general sales tax measure 
at the coming session of Congress. With 
my familiarity as to the situation in 
Washington, I would not say that, in my 
opinion, will certainly come to pass, but 
it will be one of the projects that will be 
brought forward very early in the com- 
ing session. 

In the meantime, the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue is struggling with the giant task 
of interpreting the new tax law. I hope 
you gentlemen will give me your attention 
on this particular point, because it is 
necessary to explain to you why you have 
received so many bulletins containing in- 
formation which is not altogether con- 
sistent. In some cases statements are 
made that are diametrically opposed to 
each other. This work is being closely 
followed by your New York and Wash- 
ington bureaus which have devoted much 
time and effort to keeping our members 
promptly informed of rulings and regula- 
tions as rapidly as they have been made. 
Copies of the new law and regulations for 
its enforcement have been supplied to all 
our members as soon as available. 

The first thing the bureau did was to 
appoint a staff of young and inexperienced 
men and women, some thirteen men and 
two women, to give off-hand curbstone 
opinions as to what the statute meant. 
The idea of the commissioner was that 
it was wiser to give the public something 
immediately than to wait until these mat- 
ters could be thoroughly thrashed out, and 
a final decision rendered, as to what the 
ultimate policy of the bureau would be. 

I think there may be fairly a difference 
of opinion as to the wisdom of that 
method of handling the situation, but 
that was what was done. The result was 
that we sent out a great deal of informa- 
tion in the first two or three weeks, 
which we were obliged to take back in 
the next two or three weeks, and to this 
day some of these problems are still being 
thrashed out by the so-called “experts.” 


Increased Postal Rates 


Interesting developments have taken 
place during the past year with regard 
to first class letter postage, parcel post 
rates and the rate on second class mail 
matter which includes newspapers, 
periodicals, etc. At our last two conven- 
tions we adopted resolutions opposing in- 
creases in letter postage and urging that 
parcel post rates should not be raised; 
further, we expressed the opinion that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission should 
no longer be clothed with authority to 
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régulate parcel post rates on the ground 


that such charges being an important 
part of the postage rate structure, should 
be fixed by Congress and not left to the 
discretion of a commission without legis- 
lative authority under the Constitution. 
The necessity of balancing the Federal 
budget induced Congress in the enact- 
ment of the new tax law to raise the rate 
of letter postage to 3 cents per ounce. 
This is an emergency proposition, how- 
ever, the law providing for the restoration 
of the 2-cent rate July 1, 1934. It is also 
possible that should the manufacturers’ 
sales tax be authorized by Congress at 
any time in the future the 3-cent rate on 
first-class matter would be repealed. 


I will say in that connection Post- 
master-General Brown within the past 
week has issued a statement to the effeet 
that it is his sincere hope and his ex- 
pectation that conditions throughout the 
country will so improve at an early date 
as to make it practicable to go back to 
the 2-cent rate. And I think that his 
expression is due largely to the fact that 
business has so fallen off under the 3-cent 


rate that those who recommended it t 

s °o 
Congress have been completely dis- 
credited. That is not an unusual ex- 
perience. 


I recall that some years ago there was 
a rate of one cent on private postal 
cards. It produced $10,000,000 per an- 
num. The Postmaster-General said, “If 
a rate of one cent per card will produce 
ee per annum and the country 

S another 0,006 y 
oy gh $10,000,000, why not make 

They did so, overlooking the fact that 
there is such a thing in economics as 
sales resistance, and the income for the 
following year at the 2-cent rate, instead 
of being $20,000,000, declined from $10,- 
000,000 to $6,000,000. That is what is 
happening with regard to 3-cent postage 
and the increases in Parcel post and 
many other things. If the United States 
government can economize, so can the 
aes and the government is finding it 

I am not going to read a short ch 
here in which I have set out in detail the 
changes that have been made, but I sug- 
gest, gentlemen, that when this report is 
received by you, you put it in your files 
because it will give you a good deal of 
oT. as to what the laws are in 

spe 0 postage, which you ¢ 
elsewhere in concise form. ee 

The Postmaster-General planned 
two important changes in the parcel post 
structure. Some months ago he ordered 
an increase in the size and weight limits 
and there is now in contemplation a mod- 
erate increase in rates which the govern- 
ment estimates will add about $7,500,000 
to the postal revenues which have been 
heavily depleted as the result of the 
maintenance of unremunerative rates on 
this class of traffic. 

A bill withdrawing from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission any participation 
in the fixing of parcel-post rates, on the 
ground that a mere executive agency 
which owes no direct responsibility to 
the people should have no part in the 
matter has been passed by the senate 
and is now on the house calendar. 


In addition to the changes in first-class 
letter postage and in parcel-post rates 
other increases authorized by special 
postal legislation at the last session are 
counted upon for a very large increase in 
revenue which the Postmaster-General 
hopes will cut the $204,000,000 deficit for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1932, to 
something like $50,000,000. An increase 
in the air mail postage from 5 to 8 cents 
for the first ounce and from 10 to 13 cents 
for each additional ounce is counted upon 
to raise $3,000,000 additional ; an increase 
in insurance and collect-on-delivery fees 
is expected to produce $2,500,000; revised 
registry fees are counted on for $2,000,000 
additional; a surcharge on _ registered 
matter is figured to net $5,000,000; higher 
money order rates are looked to for $2,- 
000,000, while a substantial increase in 
the rates of postage on second-class mail 
matter is estimated to produce an ad- 
ditional $12,500,000. Experienced officials 
will not be surprised, however, if, the in- 
creases in rates authorized by Congress 
should result in such a reduced volume 
of mail matter as to curtail substantially ' 
the expected total gain in revenue. 


Capper-Kelly Honest Merchandising 


has 


Bill 
In view of the extraordinary parlia- 
mentary conditions which prevailed 


throughout the recent long session of the 
present Congress the Capper-Kelly honest 
merchandising bill made highly satisfac- 
tory progress. By employing a new 
strategy at the outset of the Congress, 
the consideration of the bill, which was 
simultaneously introduced in both houses, 
was shifted to the senate committee on 
interstate commerce before which hear- 
ings were held in January and February. 
You will recall that, heretofore, the work 
on this bill has always begun before the 
house committee. Senator Capper, of 
Kansas, one of the sponsors of the meas- 
ure bearing his name, opened the hear- 
ings with an explanatory statement and 
was followed by Representative Kelly, 
co-author of the measure, who analyzed 
it in detail, explaining the right of con- 
tract desired by the proponents of the 
legislation so that manufacturer, retailer 
and the public would be protected. Chair- 
man Couzens, of Michigan, took a keen 
interest in the proceedings, repeatedly 
questioning witnesses and the committee 
as a whole gave close attention to all the 
speakers, 

The National Wholesale Druggists’ As- 
sociation was represented at the hearing 
by H. H. Robinson, of the Henry B. 
Gilpin Company, Baltimore. I want to 
say this to console my conscience in the 
matter of getting Mr. Robinson to Wash- 
ington, that he lives only 20 miles away, 
and when the telegraph and telephone 
and the mail have been exhausted in 
trying to get somebody else to come down 
to Washington to represent the associa- 
tion in a highly dignified and impressive 
manner, I have ‘to fall. hack. on ,H,.H. 
Robinson, and he always responds most 
efficiently. Mr. Robinson’s statement re- 
flected a very complete knowledge of the 
subject and he made an excellent im- 
pression upon the committee by his prompt 
comprehensive answers in the course of 
a searching examination. 

The witnesses appearing in opposition 
to the bill included the officials of cer- 
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tain large department stores, which have 
been prominent in price-cutting, and the 
representatives of a farmers’ organiza- 
tion at the capital and an official of the 
American Federation ur Labor. At the 
conclusion of the hearings the committee 
voted to report the bill to the Senate 
“without recommendation but with a 
summary of the evidence in behalf of 
the bill and a summary of the evidence in 
opposition to the bill.” In preparing its 
report, however, the committee, under 
the heading “summary of opposition,” 
contented itself with a list of the wit- 
nesses who appeared against the measure. 
In its summary of the testimony of the 
proponents, however, the report consti- 
tutes one of the ablest arguments thus 
far presented in opposition to predatory 
price cutting and in favor of the enact- 
ment of the Capper-Kelly bill. In con- 
cluding its report the committee presents 
the following analysis of the arguments 
of those opposing the measure and the 
obvious answers thereto :— 


“The opponents of the measure included 
representatives of great department store 
interests, who practice price cutting on 
standard merchandise and presumably 
profit from it. 

“Standard products at cut prices were 
compared with private competing goods, 
but these carefully selected exhibits 
showed that the private branded articles 
were being used as substitutes for the 
nationally-known products and were sold 
at large profits. 

“The representatives of the Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, who opposed the bill, 
argued against producer control of mar- 
keting, for which the organized farmers 
have long contended. Acts of Congress 
have encouraged and financed co-operation 
among farmer producers and have spe- 
cifically exempted agricultural associa- 
tions from the provisions of the anti- 
trust acts. This measure does not make 
legal such co-operation and combination 
among manufacturer producers, but only 
permits agreement between the individual 
competing manufacturer of identified 
goods and his own distributors.” 


After the consideration of the bill by 
the committee had been completed, there 
being really no time to give it adequate 
consideration, but. realizing the public 
demand for this legislation, the commit- 
tee decided to report it without recom- 
mendation in order that it might be put 
immediately upon the senate docket so it 
could be acted upon if there should be 
any time before the adjournment of 
Congress. 

The two sides to the controversy, and 
I might put it this way, on the one hand, 
the general public, and on the other hand, 
a handful of price cutters—were author- 
ized to draw those portions of the report 
representing their respective views. In 
other words, the report was divided into 
two chapters. The price-cutters presented 
absolutely no argument whatsoever. They 
limited themselves merely to a short cate- 
gory of the witnesses who were present. 


On the other hand, and this part of 
the report was set out in very sifinificant 
form, reading to the layman as the find- 
ing of the committee, it represented the 
views of the public on this proposition. 
I am going to read you the concluding 
paragraph of the report with which the 
senate committee report concludes. We 
had, by the way, a little opposition from 
a representative of one of the labor 
unions. 

“The union labor movement was founded 
upon the principle of a standard stabi- 
lized price for labor to be fixed by collec 
tive agreements which have been ex- 
empted from the prohibitions of the anti- 
trust acts. It seems as inconsistent for 
labor unions as for the farm organizations 
to oppose their own fundamental prin- 
ciple of a stabilized price when applied 
to standard products and when _ such 
stabilized prices may only be established 
if there is open and fair competition 
among makers of goods of the same gen- 
eral class. The hearings disclosed clearly 
the earnest belief which has _ persisted 
over many years on the part of at least 
95 percent of all independent retailers 
in the United States that the principle 
contained in this measure would permit 
them to protect themselves against an 
unfair and deceptive trade practice. They 
are sincerely convinced that they will be 
enabled to serve the public better and 
that buyers will secure lower prices over 
the entire field of merchandise under the 
agreement plan than under the present 
system of cut-price competition on stand- 
ard goods. 

“In view of this contention and the 
assured fact that cut prices have always 
been the road to monopoly control it is 
believed that this measure should be en- 
acted. It will mark out one era in retail- 
ing where it will be possible to substitute 
regulated co-operation for cut-throat com- 
petition, and the public will be benefited 
by such an advance toward fairer methods 
and higher ethics in business.” 

That is the last word, gentlemen, in 
the Capper-Kelly fight, and it is upon the 
basis of this report that I hope you will 
pass a resolution reaffirming our support 
of the Capper-Kelly bill. 

One of the early measures brought for- 
ward at the last session was a proposition 
to repeal the flexible provision of the 
tariff law. The idea was a very com- 
prehensive one involving bringing us into 
1,000 international controversies with re- 
spect to the handling of merchandise, 
making suggestions to numerous foreign 
governments as to what they should do, 
not only with our goods, but each other’s 
goods. It was a heavy proposition that 
appealed only to those who favored it 
but who were exceedingly industrious, ex- 
ceedingly active. They managed in the 
short time available in the discussion of 
tax legislation and prohibition and other 
similar matters, to get that astonishing 
bill through both houses of Congress, 
and we owe it to President Hoover—and 
I hold no brief for President Hoover— 
for the fact that he vetoed that bill and 
that today the tariff law stands without 
amendment. , 

It would be difficult to imagine a more 
favorable report upon this important 
measure than that presented by the sen- 
ate committee and the advocates of this 
legislation feel very confident that if con- 
sideration of the measure had not been 
prevented by the unprecedented conges- 
tion of the senate docket it would have 
passed by a comfortable majority. Sen- 
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ator Capper is prepared, however, to call 
the bill up early in the coming session 
and Representative Kelly hopes that 
favorable action by the senate will induce 
the house to pass the bill before final ad- 
journment next March. 


Bill to Amend Flexible Tariff 
Defeated 


A veto message by President Hoover 
sustained by the House of Representatives 
near the end of the recent session of Con- 
gress put a quietus upon a movement in- 
iated by the Democratic leaders to amend 
the flexible provision of the tariff law so 
as to remove the authority of the Pres- 
ident to render effective the findings of 
the Tariff Commission and transfer to 
Congress the power heretofore exercised 
by the executive. The bill thus defeated 
also asked the President to initiate a 
movement for an international economic 
conference “with a view to lowering ex- 
cessive tariff duties and eliminating dis- 
criminatory and unfair trade practices 
and other economic barriers affecting in- 
ternational trade, preventing retaliatory 
tariff measures and economic wars and 
promoting fair, equal and friendly trade 
and commercial relations between na- 
tions; but with the understanding that 
any agreement, treaty or arrangement 
which changes any tariff then in existence 
or in any way affects the revenue of’ the 
United States, must first be approved by 
Congress.” The bill further authorized 
the President to negotiate with foreign 
governments reciprocal trade arrange- 
ments under a policy of mutual tariff 
concessions, not to be operative, how- 
ever, until approved by Congress. The 
bill also set up the office of consumers’ 
counsel of the Tariff Commission, ap- 
pointive, with the consent of the Senate, 
for four-year terms at $10,000 annually. 


In vetoing the bill the President said 
that it practically destroyed the flexible 
tariff through the removal of executive 
authority to render conclusions of the 
Tariff Commission effective. No change 
in the tariff could be made, he said, dur- 
ing a recess of Congress. Further if Con- 
gress were given sole authority to ap- 
prove the findings of the Tariff Commis- 
sion it would simply open the way for 
log rolling every time that body was 
called upon to consider a report of the 
commission recommending any specific 
changes in rates or schedules. 

The bill, furthermore, the President 
said, would “surrender our own control 
of an important part of our domestic af- 
fairs to the influence of, other nations or 
alternately lead us into futilities in in- 
ternational negotiations. It would start 
our country upon the road of a system 
of preferential tariffs between nations 
with all the trade wars, international en- 
tanglements, etc., which our country has 
sought to avoid by extending equal treat- 
ment to all of them.” 

The President pointed out that the so- 
called ‘“‘flexible provision” of the tariff 
law of 1930 has proven its great useful- 
ness in various ways. The Tariff Com- 
mission has completed or has in progress 
investigations covering 291 different ar- 
ticles) Of these which come under the 
flexible provision the recommendations 
were for no change in about 54 percent of 
the cases, increases in 16 percent and 
decreases in 30 gereant. all of which 
changes were rendered effective within a 
few days. If the bill were permitted to 
become a law no action could be had on 
any of these cases during a recess of 
Congress and many months delay might 
result in reaching a conclusion as to the 
Commission’s findings. 

The President’s veto was sustained by 
the House of Representatives by a vote 
of 178 to 166, a two-thirds vote being nec- 
essary to pass the bill over the President’s 
objection. This action killed the bill, con- 
current action by the Senate being un- 
necessary under the circumstances. 


Relations With Alcohol Bureau 


Two years have now elapsed since the 
former Bureau of Prohibition of the 
Treasury Department was abolished by 
the Williamson act and prohibition en- 
forcement functions transferred to the 
Department of Justice, the permissive 
provisions of the act assigned to a new 
Bureau of Industrial Alcohol, and the 
regulatory and enforcement work per- 
taining to narcotics turned over to a 
newly organized Bureau of Narcotics. 
Thus the Treasury Department retained 
control of the administration of industrial 
alcohol and narcotics which is what we 
fought for, what we begged the Presi- 
dent to bring about; while the enforce- 
ment functions of prohibition were placed 
under the jurisdiction of the Attorney- 
yeneral. In view of these radical changes 
it is a matter of interest after the passage 
of two years to review briefly the effect 
upon the users and handlers of alcohol 
of these sweeping innovations. 

I am not going to take your time here 
to describe what has happened within 
the past year, because I am glad to an- 
nounce that Dr. J. M. Doran, the Com- 
missioner of Industrial Alcohol, will be 
here tomorrow or Thursday and will ad- 
dress you briefly, giving you a good idea 
of what relations now exist between his 
bureau and the national wholesale drug 
trade of the United States. 

The fine cooperative relations previously 
maintained with the Commissioner of Pro- 
hibition, Dr. J. M. Doran, have continued 
under the new regime, Dr. Doran having 
taken over the supervision of the Bureau 
of Industrial Alcohol. This was evidenced 
in the preparation of new regulations 
respecting which the law required both 
the Department of Justice and_ the 
Treasury Department to act jointly in 
their preparation and promulgation. 
Through the sympathetic attitude of 
Commissioner Doran our ‘Washington 
representative was able to present the 
views of the National Wholesale Drug- 
gists’ Association during the preparation 
of regulations 2. Later on, when the 
regulations were put into shape for final 
printing, our organization (represented by 
Mr. Crounse and Mr. Kline) was invited 
to attend a final conference of represent- 
atives of the treasury and justice de- 
partments, for the purpose of coordinat- 
ing divergent ideas. As a result of the 
co-operation extended by the government 
many improvements were made in the 
regulations in clarifying the language of 
certain pertinent articles, rendering pro- 
cedure more flexible and speeding up the 
public’s business with the bureau. 
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The statutory provision for joint inter- 
departmental action on the various classes 
of permits was liberally interpreted by 
both departments in order that delays 
to business might be avoided. In estab- 
lishing the interdepartmental procedure 
respecting the administration of permits, 
the regulatory or permissive function was 
given the proper emphasis rather than 
the enforcement function. The regulations 
were so written that joint action would 
be limited generally to large permits, 
such as the producing and manufacturing 
classes. Since that date the administra- 
tion of the joint action features of the 
law has been smoothed out so that pro- 
hibition administrators now recognize the 
regulatory rather than the criminal fea- 
tures of such cases and requests for joint 
action have been reduced to a minimum. 


The Bureau of Industrial Alcohol nas 
developed its Washington and district 
office personnel into a force imbued with 
the idea that they are a regulatory or 
permissive organization similar to other 
regulatory or examining services in the 
Departments of Agriculture, Commerce 
and Treasury and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The bureau has been 
training its permit inspectors to assist 
permittees in complying with the regula- 
tions and to gain the confidence and good 
will of such permittees. In training its 
inspectors, the bureau has emphasized the 
need of becoming thoroughly acquainted 
with the technique of the business and 
manufacturing operations of permittees. 
On the other hand, it might not be en- 
tirely amiss to point out that permittees 
should give careful consideration to the 
new attitude of the Bureau of Industrial 
Alcohol toward permit matters. Industrial 
alcohol inspectors now approach their 
work not as_ inquisitorial prohibition 
agents but on the same plane as do the 
examiners of joint stock and Federal land 
banks and other similar institutions. It 
is believed that the continued joint recog- 
nition of the distinctly regulatory and 
permissive functions of the Bureau of 
Industrial Alcohol by both permittees as 
well as the personnel of the Bureau of 
Industrial Alcohol will go a long way to 
maintain a fine spirit of co-operation be- 
tween the members of our organization 
and the Federal government. 

In passing, a recent illustration of the 
fine service rendered the alcohol trades 
by Dr. Doran under the new regime may 
be cited in his action with respect to 
complaints from our members and others 
as to the offensive odor of formula 5, 
completely denatured alcohol, which 
threatened to cause all handlers and users 
of this article to discard it. Dr. Doran 
at once caused his laboratory to make 
an exhaustive investigation and promptly 
substituted a new denaturant entirely 
satisfactory to the trades. 


There are, of course, always possibil- 
ities of additional prohibition legislation, 
and, of course, that statement offers a 
very broad field. I do not, however, refer 
to propositions to legalize the manufac- 
ture of beer or any other intoxicating 
liquor, but rather to such measures as 
may be adopted to enable the Department 
of Justice to more stringently regulate 
the use of intoxicating liquors. We have 
only the interest of public-spirited busi- 
ness men in such legislation, but it is our 
duty and more particularly my duty to 
follow such movements with the greatest 
possible vigilance because you never can 
tell what may be shipped into one of these 
bills that will be detrimental to the inter- 
ests of those of us who handle either 
intoxicating liquors or alcohol for per- 
fectly legitimate purposes. You may be 
sure that nothing will be slipped in with- 
out our knowledge. 


Medicinal Liquor Prescriptions 


At the instance of the American Medi- 
cal Association, Senator Copeland, of New 
York, introduced a bill in the senate, 
January 18, to amend the national pro- 
hibition act so as to enable patients re- 
quiring liquor for medicinal purposes to 
obtain it in the necessary quantities on 
physicians’ prescriptions. The bill also 
provides that physicians may prescribe 
such liquor without recording in govern- 
ment offices the diseases from which their 
patients are suffering. A large section of 
the medical profession has chafed under 
the restriction in the Volstead act limit- 
ing liquor prescriptions to one pint in ten 
days. The courts, however, have held 
that this limitation is constitutional, 
Congress having the power under the 
eighteenth amendment to regulate the 
sale of liquor for any purpose. Senator 
Copeland’s bill was referred to the senate 
judiciary committee but owing to the tre- 
mendous congestion in the senate’s legis- 
lative docket was not considered at the 
recent session. The Wickersham com- 
mission strongly recommended that the 
law be liberalized along the lines sug- 
gested by Senator Copeland and it is 
likely that hearings will be had on this 
measure when Congress reconvenes. 


Possibilities of Additional Legislation 


The so-called Wickersham commission 
made a number of recommendations for 
additional legislation relating chiefly to 
the penal features of the prohibition laws. 
The outlook for action on these recom- 
mendations during the present Congress 
which expires March 4, next, is far from 
bright. Of course, penal features of pro- 
hibition legislation do not interest our 
industry unless they impose restrictions 
upon the use and handling of alcohol for 
legitimate purposes. The outcome of the 
movements in Congress for the taxing of 
beer has demonstrated that the drys are 
still in control and will probably con- 
tinue to dominate the situation until the 
end of the present Congress. Therefore 
there is no prospect for the enactment 
of legislation designed either to repeal 
the Volstead act or to strike the eigh- 
teenth amendment from the Constitution. 
What may happen in the next Congress 
remains to be seen but predictions are 
rife that the prohibitionists will lose con- 
trol. In view of the approaching elec- 
tions our members no doubt will follow 
with interest developments that may re- 
sult in the near future in legislation mak- 
ing radical changes in the prohibition 
laws. The possibility of a change in the 
administration followed by comprehensive 
reorganization of personnel in those de- 
partments charged with the enforcement 





of the prohibition laws calls for our care- 
ful consideration. 


Pure Food and Drug Law 


It is with no little satisfaction that 
your committee reports that during the 
past year the policy of the Food and Drug 
Administration appears to have been con- 
servatized substantially due no doubt in 
part to the action of the courts in check- 
ing official over-zeal in certain important 
cases recently decided and in part to the 
conviction on the part of the enforcement 
officials that a greater degree of co-opera- 
tion can be obtained from the interested 
trades by the employment of none but 
strictly legal methods of control. This 
policy has already gone far to improve 
the relations between the government and 
the trade and its wisdom has been fully 
vindicated. 

The new policy is clearly reflected in 
the reduction in the number of multiple 
seizures reported during the past year. 
No feature of the enforcement work has 
drawn upon the department so much ad- 
verse criticism as the practice of seeking 
to cripple manufacturers by seizing their 
goods in a number of widely separated 
judicial districts instead of seeking to 
settle the disputed questions of law and 
fact in a single test case. The change 
in the government’s policy is a matter of 
much gratification to all branches of the 
drug trade and there can be no doubt 
that as a result the government will re- 
ceive a degree of co-operation from man- 
ufacturers and others it has never be- 
fore enjoyed. 


Following this, I have presented here 
the details of a number of the test cases 
that have been brought into courts dur- 
ing the past year, and almost invariably 
Settled in favor of the manufacturer or 
the handler of the product in question. 


In your committee’s last annual report 
the case of the libeling of the preparation 
known as “Lee’s Save-the-Baby” brought 
in the United States District Court for 
the District of Connecticut was described. 
In that case Judge Thomas held that the 
government had failed to prove the alle- 
gations of its libel and that on the other 
hand the evidence abundantly showed that 
every ingredient in the praparation in 
question possessed genuine therapeutic 
value in connection with the treatment 
of the ailments for which it was recom- 
mended. A movement instituted to appeal 
this case to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals was abandoned and there 
does not now appear to be any inten- 
tion on the part of the government to 
seek to carry this case up for final adju- 
dication by the United States Supreme 
Court. 

In your committee’s last report your at- 
tention was drawn to the action of the 
officials of the Department of Agriculture 
in seizing certain tooth pastes on the 
charge of misbranding because of thera- 
peutic claims made on labels and in lit- 
erature accompanying the package. This 
invasion of the field of cosmetics has been 
continued during the year and the policy 
of the the Food and Drug Administration 
in this connection has recently been set 
out by the Director of Regulatory Work. 
Ww. ~ ‘Campbell, in the following state- 
ment :— 


“Tooth pastes, face creams, hair dress- 
ings, shaving soaps, and other cosmetics, 
normally not to be classed as drugs, be- 
come subject to regulation under the na- 
tional food and drug law only when they 
are labeled with claims for the prevention, 
mitigation, or cure of disease. Tooth 
pastes are sometimes labeled as antisep- 
tics or as cures or preventives of diseases 
of the mouth. These, when so labeled, if 
shipped interstate, become subject to Fed- 
eral regulation. Some manufacturers rep- 
resent face creams as having power to 
cure pimples and other skin diseases; 
others label hair dressings as hair re- 
storers, and shaving soaps as antiseptic 
or destroyer of disease germs. Articles 
so labeled are subject to action under 
the food and drugs act, since technically 
they then become drugs. 

“The law defines a drug as any sub- 
stance or mixture of substances intended 
to be used for the cure, mitigation or 
prevention of disease of man or other 
animals. Some articles, such as quinine 
tablets, primarily are medicines and have 
no use other than as medicines. But any 
substances, including cosmetics and den- 
tifrices, becomes a drug under the law 
when it is offered for the treatment or 
prevention of disease. When manufac- 
turers of articles that would ordinarily 
be classed as cosmetics label their prepa- 
rations with curative claims, thus classi- 
fying their goods as drugs, they become 
subject to action under the law. Labels 
on cosmetics must be strictly truthful, 
oherwise the preparations will be subject 
to action. 


“Reliable dental opinion holds that no 
tooth paste, regardless of its composi- 
tion, can truthfully be represented as a 
cure or a preventive of pyorrhea and cer- 
tain other oral diseases. Physicians re- 
gard only such preparations as are tonics 
for other parts of the body as tonics for 
the hair. Pimples may be a symptom or 
the result of a variety of diseases, many 
of them serious, for which face creams 
do not constitute adequate treatment. So 
long as cosmetics are labeled solely as 
cleasing agents, beauty enhancers, etc., 
they will not become subject to action 
under the Federal food and drugs act, but 
if manufacturers label them as drugs, 
they must accept the responsibility for 
marketing the commodities in strict com- 
pliance with the requirements of the na- 
ional law.” 

The bureau now has gone to the point 
where it states frankly any claim what- 
soever with regard to tooth paste, except 
that it is a good thing for cleansing the 
teeth, subjects it to the provisions of the 
pure food and drug law, and that labels 
of such products will be scanned with the 
same care that has been used heretofore 
in examining medicinal preparations of 
all kinds. If you say that the use of this 
particular toothpaste three times a day 
will have a tendency to harden the gums, 
which any six-year-old child knows to be 
the fact, you subject it immediately to the 
examination of the experts of the depart- 
ment and they have repeatedly turned 
down labels containing statements that 
are no more important and represent 
nothing more in the way of thearpeutic 
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claims than that the massaging of the 


-ums is a good thing. 
“a suspen we will have no settlement 
of that particular question until there has 
been a salient test case, but from our ac- 
quaintance among distinguished and soe. 
able dentists, I feel sure there will e 
a very large volume of expert testimony, 
professional testimony to the effect = 
most of the labels on our high-grade tooth- 
pastes such as are used today, will be 
a by the courts. 
me ye | spices failing to meet epeettis 
requirements ada be Meo aye 
er February 1, » 
eeeees tn orders issued in April and ~_ 
by the Secretary of Agriculture, . 
originally issued, this order was pees 
enough to include spices of all u _ 
whether or not included in hy : - 
States Pharmacopeia and the Nationa 
Formulary. Subsequently the order was 
modified to read as follows »— 

“ there has been great improve- 
oat the quality of foreign-_produced 
drugs, there continue to be offere , a 
entry some parcels which do not con —_ 
to the pharmacopeial, formulary, <9 
ministrative standards in that the art ~ 
contain an excess of organic or inorga 


- Heretofore, the United States 
Food and Drug Administration has - 
lowed conditional entry of such crude 


3 the purpose of cleaning or con- 
ar to Teaneve the objectionadle 
material and bring shipments within t . 
prescribed standards. Such conditional 
releases entailed delays and — ex- 
pense to those dealers importing t e 4 
ticles and also required supervisory = 
tention on the part of the geveremens. 
which was time-consuming and expens ve. 

“The requirements that crude drugs o . 
fered for entry into the United antes 
comply with the provisions of the aes 
and drugs act is an obligation empened 
upon foreign shippers. In the interest o 
economy it is the conviction of the depart- 
ment that the existing practice of =. 
ditional releases should be withdrawn - 
that careful inspections should be —_ 
in foreign countries to obviate refusa 
of entry on this score. Importers are ves 
quested to notify all foreign shippers ¢ 
this decision. On and after February 1, 
1933, no conditional releases will be al- 
lowed in the case of crude drugs ane 
organic or inorganic matter in excess O 
pharmacopeial, National Formulary, or 
publicly announced administrative stand- 
ards. After February 1, 1933, exportation 
or destruction will be required in the 
ease of such importations showing exces- 
sive organic or inorganic matter. 


Smoot-Copeland Advertising Bills 


Two somewhat similar bills have been 
pending in this Congress, one introduced 
by Senator Smoot, of Utah, and the other 
by Senator Copeland, of New York, grant- 
ing to the Secretary of Agriculture au- 
thority to censor all newspaper advertis- 
ing of articles subject to the pure food 
and drug laws in the manner that he now 
supervises labels and literature accom- 
panying the package as it goes to the 
consumer. The Smoot bill has been pend- 
ing for two years but has made no prog- 
ress. In commenting upon this legislation 
in its last annual report your committee 
stated that it was difficult to see what 
good purpose could be served by authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of Agriculture to du- 
plicate the work now being done by the 
Federal Trade Commission. There can 
be no doubt that millions of dollars are 
now annually being wasted in the main- 
tenance of bureaus which duplicate each 
other’s work. Surely under these cir- 
cumstances there is no justification for 
the enactment of these measures. 

During the past two years, since this 
matter has been alive in the Federal 
Trade Commission, nearly 100 cases of 
the censoring of advertising matter have 
been brought against various individuals 
and corporations, and cease and desist or- 
ders have been issued in many of those 
cases. From those orders an appeal to 
the equity courts can always be taken and 
the rights of the manufacturer or dealer 
can be fully protected. I see no reason, 
and I have never heard anyone express a 
reason, even among the officials, why 
that work which has been done fairly 
well by the Federal Trade Commission, 
certainly fairly comprehensively, should 
be duplicated by the Department of Agri- 
culture. And we have no less an author- 
ity than the President of the United 
States for the proposition that wherever 
the government is duplicating a function 
of any kind, is doing anything which is 
already being done by some other de- 
partment of the government, there should 
be a cessation. I am of the opinion that 
neither the Smoot bill nor the Copeland 
bill will be enacted in this Congress, 


Convention Regulating Narcotic Drugs 


Your committee reports with much sat- 
isfaction that the convention for limiting 
the manufacture and regulating the dis- 
tribution of narcotic drugs, signed at 
Geneva July 13, 1931, on behalf of the 
United States and many of the world 
powers, was formerly ratified by the 
United States Senate March 31, 1932. This 
treaty was indorsed by the National Drug 
Trade Conference at its annual meeting 
in Washington last December on the 
ground that the convention would ‘‘ope- 
rate to prevent the unlawful introduction 
into the United States of narcotic drugs 
manufactured abroad, thereby eliminating 
the principal source of supply of the illicit 
narcotic drug traffic in the United States” 
and would also prevent ‘‘the use by pa- 
tients who may have a bona fide need 
for some form of narcotics of the harm- 
ful adulterated type of drugs purchased 
in illicit traffic.” The treaty not only 
tends to make more effective the intent 
and purpose of the Hague convention, to 
which the United States is already a 
Party together with some forty-eight 
other powers, but goes even further in 
its plan of control and in specifying the 
means by which that plan is to be made 
effective. For instance, it controls the 
manufacture and distribution of codeine, 
a derivative of opium not heretofore com- 
ing within the purview of the Hague con- 
vention. It also extends to substances 
synthetically prepared but identical in 
chemical constituency with opium and 
coca leaf derivatives, thus bringing under 
its control substances which may be 
chemically morphine, heroine, cocaine, 


etc., even though not in fact derived from 








opium or coca leaves as the case may be. 

A system is provided by the treaty 
whereby each country submits in advance 
an annual estimate of its needs to a 
supervisory body, such estimate, so far 
as it relates to domestic consumption, to 
be based on the medical and scientific 
requirements of the particular country. 
Manufacture is thereafter limited to the 
total quantity shown by the estimates, 
and importation and exportation is reg- 
ulated with a view to preventing the ac- 
cumulation in any country ostensibly for 
medical and scientific needs any quantity 
of manufactured drugs in excess of the 
actual medical and scientific needs as 
previously estimated by that country and 
supported by an explanatory statement of 
the method by which the needs were cal- 
culated. In the field of international con- 
trol this system approaches, in principle, 
the national system of drug control under 
our Federal laws. By adopting certain 
provisions of the Geneva treaty, exporta- 
tion of narcotics generally is limited to 
that for which an import certificate from 
the country of destination has previously 
been obtained, and the standard form of 
import certificate recommended contains 
a specification that the drug is to be im- 
ported for medical or scientific needs. 
Here again a method of control enjoined 
upon all parties to the treaty approaches 
the method already required by the Fed- 
eral laws of the United States. 

There is every reason to believe that 
the enforcement of narcotic control will 
be greatly facilitated as the result of the 
ratification of the Geneva treaty. 

It is a well known fact, and I have had 
testimony to that effect from a dozen 
government officials, that the frauds that 
have been perpetrated against the nar- 
cotic law have not resulted from pecula- 
tion of manufacturers’ stocks, wholesalers’ 
stocks or retailers’ stocks. In almost 
every instance they have been due to the 
work of smugglers who have brought 
these goods in or obtained them after 
they have been brought into the United 
States illegally. This treaty will be very 
beneficial in reducing the volume of those 
irregularities. 


Uniform State Narcotic Law 


The fifth tentative draft of the project- 
ed uniform State law concerning the con- 
trol of narcotic drugs has been practi- 
cally completed by the special committee 
of the National Conference of Commis- 
sioners on Uniform State Laws. This 
task, which has occupied many months, 
will be brought to a final conclusion at a 
meeting of the conference to be held in 
Washington early in October, next. A 
copy of the latest draft of the proposed 
law may be examined at the office of the 
secretary of the N. W. D. A. in this hotel. 

We had a preliminary meeting in Wash- 
ington last Wednesday, presided over by 


Judge Deering, of the conference com- 
mittee, and attended by representatives 
of the industries and others interested, 


at which the officers of the narcotic bu- 
reau presented a number of more or less 
important suggestions with respect to 
the drafting of this law. I am sorry to 
say that the volume of those recommen- 
dations was so great that it does not seem 
to me that it would be possible for Judge 
Deering and his associates to complete 
this draft in time for action at the Oc- 
tober meeting of the conference. So it 
may be that this matter will go over 
for another year. However, it is a great 
project and a very important one. It is 
enormously important to you gentlemen 
that we should have a uniform State 
law, that no matter where your business 
may be located, no matter whether you 
may have a plant in one State and an- 
other in another State, they will all be 
under practically uniform law. So that 
we should not grudge the passage of an- 
other year before this work is completed. 


Volatile Poisons Bill 


Senator Bingham of Connecticut, March 
8, introduced a measure which was re- 
ferred to the committee on agriculture 
and forestry ‘“‘to regulate interstate and 
foreign commerce in poisonous volatile 
substances intended for household con- 
sumption.’’ The bill lists a considerable 
number of substances and includes in its 
category ‘‘such other substances as the 
Surgeon-General of the United States 
Public Health Service shall from time to 
time certify to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture as having been found, through prac- 
tical experience or by laboratory investi- 
gation, to give off, in the course of house- 
hold consumption, fumes, vapor, or gas 
dangerous to life or injurious to health; 
but before the Surgeon-General shall so 
certify he shall give reasonable public no- 
tice and full opportunity for public hear- 
ing of all interested parties, and such sub- 
stances shall not be considered as coming 
under this act until six months after the 
Secretary of Agriculture has given pub- 
lic notice of such certification by the 
Surgeon General.” 

You gather from that title what a com- 
prehensive measure that is. It was 
drafted by a professor of Yale University 
and received a little consideration at the 
hands of the committee. The 
himself was allowed to explain what he 
meant, which nobody else seemed to know 
very much about. I am glad to say the bill 
went into a pigeon-hole with the prom- 
ise that it would remain there for the rest 
of this Congress. 

The measure provides that products re- 
ferred to shail not be shipped or sold 
unless the label contains the common 
name of the substance, the name and 
place of business of the manufacturer or 
packer, seller or distributor and a figure 
showing a skull and crossbones and the 
words ‘The fumes are poisonous. Do not 
inhale. Avoid contact with the skin. In 
case of accident send for an inhalator’; 
and such additional or other warning or 


direction as the Surgeon-General may 
specify. These provisions do not apply 
to regularly established common ear- 


riers or to substances designed for export 
to a foreign country branded in accord- 
ance with the specification of the for- 
eign purchaser and in accordance with the 
laws cf the foreign country; nor to any 
dealer when he can establish a guaranty 
signed by the wholesaler, jobber, manu- 
facturer, or other party residing in the 
United States, from whom he purchased 
such articles to the effect that they are 


professor 
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bo misbranded within the meaning of the 
act. 

Hearings on this bill were held last 
April before the committee on agriculture. 
The passage of the bill was advocated by 
Professor Yandall Henderson, the reputed 
author of the measure, but opposition was 
expressed by Secretary Warren N. Wat- 
son of the Manufacturing Chemists’ Asso- 
ciation and other members of that organ- 
ization. The wholesale drug trade took no 
part in the discussion, it being the best 
opinion of our experts that the bill would 
do neither harm nor g>od. Following 
the hearings the bill was referred to the 
Department of Agriculture, the Public 
Health Service and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for opinions as to 
whether existing conditions warrant its 
enactment. No further progress has been 
made with the measure and it is the best 
opinion in Washington that it will die in 
committee. 


Measure to Amend Poison Laws 


A bill to amend the 'aws regarding the 
transportation of poisons in the mails was 
introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives during the past session by Repre- 
sentative Martin of Oregon. It permits 
“cosmetologists and barbers” to receive 
through the mails articles containing poi- 
sons under the same conditions that now 
prevail with respect to shipments of such 
goods to druggists, physicians, etc. This 
bill attracted a great deal of attention at 
the time because its title was so vague 
that no one could see at a glance exactly 
what it contemp ated. We discovered later 
on it was suggested to Congressman Mar- 
tin by an association of so-called “cos- 
metologists.” You gather what that ex- 
pression means. And he introduced this 
bill at their request; it went to commit- 
tee and there has died. Nothing further 
has come of it. 

Investigation developed the fact that 
the bill merely amends the postal laws by 
permitting articles containing poisons to 
be transmitted to two new classes of per- 
sons, namely, cosmetologists and barbers, 
who, should the bill become a law, would 
enjoy certain privileges limited by the 
present statute to pharmacists, doctors, 
veterinarians, etc. The author of the bill 
has been induced to present it by certain 
organizations of barbers, beauty parlors, 
etc., in Oregon. It has no other backing 
and the Post Office Department is strongly 
opposed to the proposition. It is interesting 
to note that no manufacturers of goods 
containing poisons have sought the pas- 
sage of the bill and it has made no prog- 
ress. The measure is before the house post 
office committee, which thus far has mani- 
fested no interest in it. 


Taxation of Chain Stores 


The decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court handed down just a year 
ago affirming the constitutiona'ity of the 
Indiana law taxing chain stores has given 
a decided impetus to this movement. No 
less than ten States have already passed 
such laws while more than eighty bills 
proposing similar legislation are pending 
in the various State legislatures. The 
most recently presented of these bills is 
that introduced in Congress by Represent- 
ative Emanuel Celler, of New York, pro- 
viding for a tax ranging from $5 to 
$1,000 on chain stores in the District of 
Columbia. The Celler bill provides for 
an annual fee of $5 for one store. Chains 
having two stores would be required te 
pay $10 for each; the tax on three stores 
would be $15 each; on four stores, $20 
each; on five stores, $25 each, and so on 
until a fee of $500 each would be levied 
on 100 stores or $1,000 each on 200 stores, 
the maximum fee per store. 

Mr. Celler’s bill is now before the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia of the 
the House of Representatives. I am sat- 
isfied that it will not be passed in the 
present form; although it may be enacted 


in view of what has been done in the 
various States. 
W. Va. Alcohol Law Upheld 


A controversy of long standing as to 
the validity of the West Virginia statute 
requiring manufacturers located outside 
the State to obtain permits to sell ex- 
tracts, medicinals and toilet articles con- 
taining alcohol in West Virginia was de- 
termined by the United States Supreme 
Court in an opinion handed down by Chief 
Justice Hughes May 16, 1932, holding the 
law to be valid and the requirement that 
non-resident manufacturers and whole- 
sale dealers should pay an annual license 
fee of $50 before shipping their products 
into the State to be within the scope of 
the State’s authority. 

I call your attention to this, gentle- 
men:—If there is any one thing aside 
from prohibition and the Capper-Kelly 
bill that I received more letters regard- 
ing, it is the question of the validity of 
this West Virginia law which imposes 
a tax upon every traveler that may be 
sent into that State from some other 
State to sell these goods. 

The decision was rendered in a test 
case brought in December, 1930, by Mc- 
Cormick & Co., and Durham Brothers, 
Inc., the complainants, contending that 
manufacturers or dealers holding permits 
under the national prohibition act to make 
alcoholic preparations could not be pro- 
hibited from shipping such products into 
West Virginia or required to pay a license 
fee for the privilege. The District Court 
for the Southern District of West Virginia 
determined the issue in favor of the con- 
stitutionality of the statute and this view 
was concurred in by the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Fourth Circuit. An ap- 


peal having been taken to the United 
States Supreme Court, that tribunal in 
a decision handed down May 16, 1932, 


sustained the lower courts. In order that 
you may understand what is involved in 
that statute, because it may be adopted 
in other States; it has already been in- 
troduced in other State legislatures, the 
United States Supreme Court held in sus- 
taining the validity to this effect very 
briefly :— 

“The eighteenth amendment and the na- 
tional prohibition act have not superseded 
State prohibitory laws which do not au- 
thorize or sanction what the constitutional 
amendment prohibits. Such laws derive 
their force not from that amendment, but 
from power originally belonging to the 
States and preserved to them by the tenth 
amendment.” 

Which was to the effect that whatever 
was not delegated by the constitutional 





convention to the Federal government is 
inherent in the States and may be ex- 
ercised by them ad libitum. 

In view of this sweeping decision all 
manufacturers located outside the State 
of West Virginia will be required to ob- 
tain permits to sell alcoholic preparations 
in that State and to pay such fees or 
license taxes as may be required by the 
State. 


Federal Trade Commission Laws 


The business community has been fol- 
lowing with interest, not to say appre- 
hension, the progress during the present 
Congress of three bills introduced by Sen- 
ator Nye, of North Dakota, making 
sweeping amendments in the laws cre- 
ating the Federal Trade Commission and 
defining its powers and duties. The bill 
S. 2626, gives a legal status to the so- 
called trade practice submittal or confer- 
ence and denounces as a method of unfair 
competition any act disapproved by such 
conference, thus in effect authorizing the 
commission to issue cease and desist or- 
ders against parties who may never have 
participated in the conference. The bill 
S. 2627, proposes to establish a Federal 
trade court composed of one chief justice 
and eleven associate justices to adjudicate 
all actions arising under the Federal 
antitrust laws. The third bill, S. 2628, 
makes it an unfair method of competition 
to sell merchandise below cost price, to 
discriminate in price between different 
purchasers of commodities or to violate 
any rule adopted at the trade practice 
conference. These bills were referred to 
the judiciary committee and were the sub- 
ject of hearings before a subcommittee 
thereof during the recent session of Con- 
gress. At least two of the measures are 
regarded by experienced lawyers in Con- 
gress as of doubtful constitutionality and 
a Passage now appears to be improb- 
able. 

During the past year, a number of bills 
have been introduced in Congress, widely 
extending the scope of the authority of 
the Federal Trade Commission. It is not 
necessary to enumerate them because 
none of them have been reported from 
committee, and I think in view of the 
unquestioned and congested condition that 
will prevail during the coming Winter, 
we haven't got to worry about them. 


Federal Bankruptcy Reform Bill 


As a result of a movement strongly 
indorsed by President Hoover a bill was 
introduced in the present Congress by 
Senator Hastings, of Delaware, designed 
to reform the present Federal bankruptcy 
System by amending the act of July 1, 
1898, and all the statutes amendatory 
thereof. This bill was referred to the 
committee on the judiciary of the senate 
which appointed a subcommittee headed 
by Senator Hastings which gave extended 
hearings to bankers, credit men, mer- 
chants and others. On May 19, H. H. 
Robinson, of the Henry B. Gilpin Com- 
pany, Baltimore, appeared before this 
subcommittee and presented the National 
Wholesaler Druggists’ Association in- 
dorsement of the bankruptcy reform bill 
in the form of a letter signed by the 
chairman of the legislative committee, W. 
J. Schieffelin, jr. This letter stated that 
the 220 members of the N. W. D. A. were 
credit grantors to the extent of more 
than $600,000,000 annraally. In giving 
their unqualified indorsement to the bank- 
ruptcy bill, Mr. Schieffelin stated that the 
association feels the following proposed 
modifications are particularly commenda- 
tory :-— 

A—Compulsory examination of the 
bankrupt by salaried examiners 
supetines from the civil service 
ist. 

B—Restriction of the_ selection of 
trustees from individuals, trade 
associations, or corporations qual- 
ified to act in such a capacity. 

C—Privilege of suspension of discharge. 

D—-Modification of regulations govern- 
ing assignments made by debtors. 


The subcommittee also heard the tes- 
timony of numerous bank officials, busi- 
ness men and others familiar with the 
existing bankruptcy law who united in 
urging upon the committee the importance 
of the early passage of the pending bill. 

There will be a very important move- 
ment set on foot as soon as Congress 
reconvenes to get that bill out of com- 
mittee and put it through. The history 
of bankruptcy legislation, however, is 
such that it will be an extraordinary 
thing if a measure of this importance 
should become a law at the short session. 
3ut it is a move in the right direction, 
and I think we can look for practicable 
results within the next Congress. 


National Drug Store Survey 
April 1, Iast, the year’s intensive study 


of the National Drug Store Survey was 
completed. This covered the operations 
of thirteen retail drug stores, including 


two chain store units, in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. April 26 and 27, a conference 
was held in St. Louis to present the 
finding of the survey which are at present 
available, and to make plans for the 
application of the survey’s results by the 
trade. Approximately 800 members of the 
drug industry—manufacturers, whole- 
salers, retailers, pharmacists, pharmacy 
educators, economists, and writers, came 
from thirty-two States to attend the con- 
ference. Three printed reports, dealing 
with various phases of the survey, were 


released, as follows:—‘Drug Store Ar- 
rangement,” ‘“‘Causes of Failure Among 


Drug Stores,” and “Prescription Depart- 


ment Sales Analysis in Selected Drug 
Stores” (Domestic Commercial Series, 
Nos. 57, 59 and 61, respectively). Ib 


addition to these printed reports, findings 
to date on the following phases of the 
research conducted during the past year 
were presented:—Drug store location 
study, soda fountain sales analysis, 
consumer relations study, wholesaler-re- 
tailer relations study, wholesaler-manu- 
facturing relations study, cost analysis 
in a wholesale drug house, study of the 
drug store package, study of two pro- 
fessional pharmacies, drug store func- 
tions, and the detailed sales, cost and net 
profit study of all drug store commodities 
and departments in the thirteen retail 
stores. Plans for nation-wide application 
of the principles of efficient merchandising 
pointed out and to be pointed out as a 
result of this survey were made and 
approved by the conference, 

















The records gathered during the year 
in the field will now be brought to Wash- 
ington, where they will be carefully ana- 
lyzed and released in a series of reports 
at the earliest possible date. The in- 
formation gathered is sufficiently detailed 
that it will be possible to announce the 
sales and net profit results of individual 
drug store items, commodity groups, and 
drug store departments, as well as total 
store results. Furthermure, tne reasons 
for these results—the merchandising 
characteristics of the different commodi- 
ties and the operating policies of the 
various stores—will be pointed out. The 
breakdown of the operating expense of 
each store, and the factors contributing 
to this expense, will be given. Sugges- 
tions for increased operating efficiency as 
-& result of the observations and study 
during this survey will be made, and 
will be used in the application program 
planned, 


Conclusion 

The past year has again demonstrated 
the value of a strong, aggressive trade 
organization in the accomplishment of 
tasks beyond the ability of any individ- 
uals however experienced or influential. 
The prompt and hearty co-operation of 
our membership has proven a constant 
source of inspiration to our officers and 
representatives and the results speak for 
themselves. In Washington our sphere 
of influence has steadily expanded, while 
for years our membership hus been known 
as a veritable “white list.” This fact 
should admonish us to use the greatest 
vigilance to exclude from our member- 
ship the unworthy and to scrutinize with 
utmost care all applications to join our 
circle. 

(President Davis resumed the chair.) 

President Davis:—Mr. Crounse’s re- 
port, as always, has been very inter- 
esting and very instructive, and we 
thank him again for the good work he 
has done. I hope you will all remain 
because in just a minute we will have 
the report of the results of the Na- 
tional Drug Store Survey. The gentle- 
men have come especiayy from Wash- 
ington to present it to us and it is very 
much worth while and will be very 
interesting. 

Mr. Whidden, the chairman of the 
banquet committee, has an announce- 
ment. 

(Announcement about reservations 
for the banquet by Mr. Whidden.) 

President Davis:—In connection with 
the report of the legislative committee. 
I had no intention of passing over it 
so quickly and denying the members 
here an opportunity to discuss the re- 
port. However, it seems to me there 
are Many questions which may occur 
to you which you might like to present 
to Mr. Crounse. I suggest that those 
of you having questions of importance 
write them out, leave them in the sec- 
retary’s office, and we will arrange a 
time when those questions will be an- 
swered here in the open session. It 
seems to me that that may be a bet- 
ter plan than engaging in any discus- 
sion. 

The secretary has two announce- 
ments, after which he will submit the 
report of the Druggists’ Research Bu- 
reau, which is part and parcel of the 
national drug store survey. 

(Announcements by Secretary 


comb.) 
Report of 
Research Bureau 


Your delegates serving on the direct- 
ing committee of the Druggists’ Re- 
search Bureau have to report that the 
bureau has continued to function active- 
ly during the last year. The expense of 
carrying on the work has been borne 
jointly by the N. A. R. D. and the 
N. W. D. A., the cost being about $4,000 
to each association. 

The N. W. D. A. has paid for the 
services of Dr. Paul C. Olsen, his steno- 
graphic help and for the cost of mailing 
once each month to all active and asso- 
ciation members one new publication of 
the bureau. In addition, we have taken 
eare of filling almost daily requests for 


New- 


copies of earlier publications of the 
bureau. The N. A. D. has paid for 


the printing and general distribution of 
all new bureau publications. These new 
publications have occupied from four to 
ten pages in the “N. A. R. D. Journal” 
and have, through this medium, reached 
approximately 20,000 retailers each 
month. 

Twenty-five hundred reprints of each 
new publication have been supplied by 
the N. A. R. D. to the N. W. D. A. and, 
in addition to copies of these mailed to 
each of our members, an _ increasing 
quantity in bulk is being sent out each 
month to wholesalers and manufac- 
turers who request extra supplies for 
their salesmen. 


New Publications 


The new publications of the bureau 
issued since our last meeting are as fol- 
lows :-— 





Bulletin No. 18—The Annual Drug 
Store Inventory—Control of Buying 
Cash and Expenses—Planning for More 


Profits. 

Bulletin No. 19—How Cut Price Drug 
Stores Operate—Pine Board Stores. 

Bulletin No. 20—Credits and Collec- 
tions for Retail Druggists. (This bulle- 
tin was prepared by H. J. Ostlund in 
conformity with a resolution adopted at 
the last convention of the N. W. D. A. 
following the consideration of the report 
of our Committee on Credits and Col- 
lections. Extra reprints of this bulletin 
were arranged for and about 10,000 
copies distributed to retailers by whole- 
salers, who purchased them at _ cost 
price.) 

Bulletin 2-B—How Much Does It Cost 
to Run a Drug Store? (This is the 
third in this series of our most popular 
bulletin and represents an analysis of 


89 stores operating at a loss.) 
Bulletin 


2-C—Rapid Turnover Brings 
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Bigger Net Profits. (This is an analysis 
of 23 stores showing unusual profits.) 
Bulletin No. 21—Now in press. Con- 


tains important tables and relates to 
methods for retailers to use in com- 
puting gross and net profits, with spe- 


cial reference to items subject to Federal 
excise tax. 

Case Studies 195 to 215—Representing 
analyses of individual druggists’ oper- 
ating reports, have been printed as six 
separate publications. 

A reserve stock of all these publica- 
tions is being held so that the bureau 
may at a later date bind volume No. 2 
of its publications. Nearly 300 pages 
are now available for such binding. 

The former method of publishing each 


month in the “N. A. R. D. Journal” a 
buying control record form for use by 
retail druggists has had to be discon- 


tinued on account of postal regulations. 
The bureau, however, is supplying copies 
of this form to all retailers who request 
same. 

Director Paul C. Olsen of the Bureau 
ot Research work addressed the N. A. 
R. D. and the A. Ph. A. conventions dur- 
ing the year, and also spoke at State 
meetings in Florida, Iowa, Pennsylvania, 
and Delaware. All of these meetings 
were attended without expense to the 
bureau. . 


Drug Store Survey 


The directing committee of the bureau 
held a meeting in St. Louis on April 27, 
at the time of the meeting of the Na- 
tional Drug Store Survey. At this meet- 
ing the chief topic of discussion was the 
recommendation of the survey commit- 
tee that the bureau take over the work 
of applying the results obtained in the 
Si. Louis survey. The report of the di- 
recting committee to the survey commit- 
tee was as follows :— 


To the National Drug Store Survey Commit- 
tee— 

The directing committee of the Druggists’ 

Research Bureau has carefully considered the 


recommendation of the National Drug Store 
Surv ey Committee on Use. This recommen- 
dation asked that the Druggists’ Research 


Bureau formulate and put into execution an 
application plan, it being understood that such 
aid as the bureau might need would be sup- 
plied by the National Drug Store Survey 
Committee. 

The Druggists’ Research Bureau Committee 
has carefully considered this matter and con- 
curs in the suggestion that the bureau should 
be reorganized in order to co-operate most 
effectively with the Department of Commerce 
in the handling and distribution of the vast 
amount of information brought together, and 
that still to be assembled by the department. 

The bureau is prepared and ready to en- 
gage in such reorganization and to so reor- 
ganize as to undertake to plan and carry out 
the application of the survey results in which 
work it will utilize the full co-operation of 


the Department of Commerce and all other 
arencies. 

The bureau feels that the work should be 
financed through contributions from all 
branches of the drug industry and that all 


branches should be represented on the direct- 
ine ecmmittee of the bureau. 

At least $25,000 per year must te_ provided 
by the National Drug Store Survey Committee 
to justify the bureau in proceeding with the 
proposed reorganization. The Bureau is ready 
to proceed with the work as soon as funds for 
the first year become available. 

The directing committee of the Druggists’ 
Research Bureau desires to cOmmend and 
congratulate the National Drug Store Survey 
Committee in behalf of the drug industry for 
the monumental service rendered in _ this 
survey. 

Plans to Apply Data 
A special meeting of the directing com- 


mittee was held at the Biltmore Hotel, 
New York city, May 16, and a proposed 
plan for reorganizing the bureau to take 


over the work of the National Drug Store 
Survey was outlined, the chief features 
of which are as follows :— 

It was agreed that all nationa! associa- 
tions interested in the drug industry 
should participate and be a part of the 
Druggists’ Research Bureau. It was fur- 
ther agreed that active co-operation and 


participation individually on the part of 
manufacturers was essential. 
The bureau feels that all associa- 


tions and individua's contributing finan- 
cially to the work should be accorded 
membership in the reorganized bureau, 
such membership to be empowered to re- 


organize the bureau, elect its executive 
committee, chairman, and other officers, 
and other committees as required. 


The bureau feels that full and active 
co-operation of colleges of pharmacy 
and of the American Association of Col- 
leges of Pharmacy, and of other inter- 
ested national professional associations, 
is essential, and that officia! representa- 
tion of the American Association of Col- 
leges of Pharmacy should be given in 
reorganizing the bure2u, this to be with- 
out financial obligation. 

The bureau feels that the fundamental 
principle which it has thus far followed 
should be continued, namely :—no refer- 
ence should ever be made to an indi- 
vidual firm name or a trade-mark item 
in bureau publication. The work in the 
past, and that to be done in the future, 
is educational in character, and the re- 
organized bureau should be conducted 
along the same lines as our colleges of 
business in the different universities, in- 
sofar as individual rights and interests 
are involved. 

The bureau feels that retail pharma- 
cists, wholesalers, manufacturers, and 
pharmaceutical educators, should each be 
accorded, as nearly as possible, equal 
representation on the directing committee 
of the reorganized bureau. 

This general plan proposed by the 
Druggists’ Research Bureau at the re- 
quest of the National Drug Store Survey 
Committee was submitted to a meeting 
of the Committee on Use of the Survey 


in New York, on May 17, and was 
adopted. 
Activities of Bureau 
The plan for reorganizing the Drug- 


Bureau brought up the 
question of whether or not any of the 
present activities of the Druggists’ Re- 
search Bureau should be continued. At 
the present time the bureau is engaged 
in four major fields of activity. 

First, the preparation of specific bul- 
letins relating to fundamentals of drug 
store operation. These have dealt with 
special subjects, such as toilet goods, in- 
ventories and sales, laxatives, liniments, 
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cash discounts, turnover, credit and col- 
lections, etc. 

Second, the study and analysis of the 
operating costs in different classes and 
groups of drug stores in cities of differ- 
ent sizes in different sections of the 
country, this work being published in bul- 
letins under the title:-—‘‘How Much Does 
It Cost to Run a Drug Store?” 

Third, the analysis of operating state- 
ments submitted by individual retail 
druggists, togetner with suggestions for 
improvement, the results of this work, 
after elimination of identifying ‘data, be- 
ing published as bureau case studies. 

Fourth, the handling of an increasing- 
ly voluminous correspondence with re- 
tailers, wholesalers, manufacturers and 
advertising agents relative to retail 
distribution. 

Of these activities, it is believed the 
third and fourth (namely, that relating 
to analyzing retail druggists’ operating 
statements and the general correspond- 
ence) should and must be continued. The 
first and second activity, relating to the 
preparation of special bulletins and re- 
search, it is believed may be replaced by 
the work of applying the facts ascer- 
tained in the national survey. 

The progress which the National Drug 
Store Survey Committee on Use is mak- 
ing in anticipation of tne bureau taking 
over the work will be reported on by 
others at this convention. 

Your delegates recommend that the 
N. W. D. A. continue to support the work 
of the bureau during the coming year or 
until funds are provided for the proposed 
reorganization. It is recommended, in 
line with other proposed reductions in 
expenditures, that the appropriation for 
this work be reduced from $4,000 to $2,- 
000. It is believed that effective work can 
be done with this amount, even though 
it may be necessary to omit publications 
during certain months. 


President Davis:—This «report will 
take the usual course and be referred 
to the board of control. 

Next is a report of the National 
Drug Store Survey, which will be pre- 
sented by the gentlemen who are ac- 
tively engaged in the work. These 
gentlemen have come here at their own 
personal expense and sacrifice of time 
to make this report. Personally, I re- 
gret that the attendance is so small. 

Dr. Caspari, I believe, will open the 
report, 


Report on 
Drug Store Survey 


Dr. Charles E. Caspari:—It is only as 
a pinch-hitter for Mr. Lund that I have 
been asked to say a word this morning. 
Mr. Lund will be here tomorrow morn- 
ing, having been delayed in New York 
by the delay of a trans-Atlantic steamer 
bearing his wife and daughter to New 
York. He is probably to be pardoned for 
waiting until their arriva!. 

It was my pleasure at Atlantic City 
last year to pinch-hit for him there, and 
at that time I said a few words about 
the progress that had been made in the 
survey. 

Today the survey is an accomplished 
fact and the problem now is to apply 
suitably the facts which have been ascer- 
tained. It is with reference to that ques- 
tion that these gentlemen from Washing- 
ton are to speak to you this morning. You 
will notice from your program that Tur- 
ner Jones and Mr. Drescher were to have 
spoken, but I understand that they are 
not quite ready yet to make a formal 
statement as to recommendations for ap- 
plication. However, Wroe Alderson is 
here and John R. Bromell, both of the 
Department of Commerce. Mr. Alderson 
is going to review some of the important 
facts found and refer to their application, 
and you will be particularly interested 
in what Mr. Brome!l has to say regarding 
the survey that he made with reference 
to the wholesale drug business in Denver 
during this past year. With these brief 
words, I thank you. 


Data by Mr. Alderson 


President Davis:—Gentlemen, Mr. Al- 
derson! 
Wroe Alderson:—Mr. Bromell, one of 


my associates who is here today, will 
presently give you some of the up-to-the- 
minute results concerning his study of 
drug wholesaling. My own principal pur- 
pose in appearing before you is to sell you 
this little book, ‘“‘“Merchandising in Coun- 
try Drug Stores,” which was especially 
released for this convention meeting. 

In making any sale, I suppose the price 
is a very important element. The price 
of this booklet is 5 cents net; the terms 
are strictly cash. There is a quantity 
of them on hand here for those who may 
desire them. This bulletin is the work 
of Mr. Bromell and of another member of 
Se staff, E. J. Carroll, who is here today 
also. 

I have only this one item in stock, so 
I have no basis for offering you a com- 
bination dea! or any other inducement of 
that sort. However, I believe there is a 
25 percent reduction in effect for quan- 
tity purchases of blocks of fifty or more 
for those who want to use this bulletin 
in connection with their promotion with 
retailers. Immediately after adjournment, 
Mr. Carroll will be here and be prepared 
to take your money for this booklet. 

Referring to the discussion of sales- 
men’s compensation that was current in 
the meeting a little earlier, I might point 
out that Mr. Carroll is compensated on 
a flat salary basis-and that he will re- 
ceive no special commission for selling 
these booklets. 


Information in Booklet 


I want to review some points about this 
booklet very briefly. Mr. Scott in speak- 
ing about the current problems of selling 
to the retail drug trade, pointed out the 
great importance of personal contact. I 
think this booklet will be one of the finest 
instruments in that regard that the whole- 
saler can have placed at his disposal. 
This country druggist, the druggist of 
rural and small town locations, is a man 
with whom you come in contact largely 
through your salesmen and do not have 
day to day means of knowing his prob- 
lems and his set-up. . 








This gives you that picture for a rep- 
resentative trade area, that of St. Louis, 
in a very detailed and interesting way. I 
think it will be well received by the coun- 
try druggist because perhaps he more 
than the city druggist has need for some 
publication of this sort that will give him 
standards as to what is being done by 
other people similarly situated. It will in- 
dicate to him what other country drug- 
gists or what the average country drug- 
gist faces in the way of rent and other 
operating expenses and many other prob- 
lems that are common to that type. 


I will point out just a few features to 
indicate to you the breadth covered in 
this short publication. There is one sec- 
tion on the character of arrangement, of 
store arrangements and of fixtures in the 
rural or country drug store. It was found, 
for example, that in all of the drug stores 
visited (and this included a major part 
of the rural drug stores in the trading 
area of St. Louis) 75 percent were using 
display tables for merchandising. That 
is a rather interesting finding in view of 
the attitude of a large organization which 
has held that any fixture which could be 
made by a carpenter was, therefore, able 
to serve any practical use to the retail 
druggist. It is interesting to find in this 
and many other respects, this country 
druggist is up to the minute to a greater 
extent than he has perhaps been credited 
with. In studying his merchandising fea- 
tures, advertising and many others, we 
find him doing things that have not by 
any means been uniformly adopted by his 
city cousin. 

On the item of rents, we find that in 
this group of retail druggists, rent was 
about 3.5 percent of sales, which is an 
advantage of at least 1 percent of sales 
over the situation in the city. He has 
several other operating advantages tend- 
ing toward low costs. One is the fact that 
he is called upon to give a very limited 
delivery service. Several others of that 
sort are pointed out in the book. 

Some interesting figures were found 
also as to the percentage of his sales in 
the various departments—tobacco, candy, 
toilet gouds, etc. 

Perhaps the most interesting is the 
fact that 45.7 percent of his sales were 
in the group of drugs, prescriptions and 
patent medicines, that group including not 
only proprietaries and prescriptions but 
drugs which the druggist himself* sold 
over the counter partly, perhaps,.as the 
result of counter prescribing, '*}: 


The question of relationships..bétween 
the wholesaler and retailer brotight out 
some very significant findings. A great 
majority of the country druggists ex- 
pressed themselves as disapproving of 
deals of all types. The reasons they 
gave for that disapproval are listed here. 
Ninety-four percent of the country drug- 
gists expressed their definite preference 
for dealing with wholesalers rather than 
dealing directly with the manufacturer. 
The reasons are given here why they 
preferred to deal with wholesalers and 
the reasons are given also as to why 
they are forced in some instances to deal 
with manufacturers. 

The great majority of them are deal- 
ing with two or several wholesalers; less 
than 16 percent dealt with one whole- 
saler only. The reasons for having spread 
their business are given in percentage. 


Improved Wholesaling 


Two rather significant questions were 
asked the retail druggist and several 
sound opinions from retailers were got- 
ten in this way. One of them was, “Can 
you suggest any means by which the 
wholesaler could become a better source 
of supply for the retailers?” 

There are several types of answers 
given to that question. 

Another question was, “Can you sug- 
gest ways by which retail druggists could 
make less costly the function of whole- 
saling?’’ There was a series of answers 
= came from the retailer on that sub- 
ect. 

Although, as pointed out by Dr. Cas- 
pari, Mr. Jones and Mr. Drescher are 
not yet ready to report the positive fea- 
tures of the application plan that they 
are now working upon, I am able to re- 
flect one angle of their point of view 
which I think will be interesting to you. 
They came to Washington some weeks 
ago and suggested that we put aside all 
pending publications except those that 
deal strictly with costs and profits, that 
they did not wish to undertake person- 
ally to be engaged in approving of appli- 
cation of survey facts with the retail 
druggist until they were able to talk to 
the druggist in terms of costs and profits. 
We were forced to agree with them as 
to the wisdom of that policy. As a re- 
sult, several manuscripts which were very 
near completion have been set aside for 
the time being. We are releasing this 
little booklet today. A _ parallel book- 
let, called ‘“‘The Merchandising of the City 
Drug Store,’”’ will be released at the N. 
A. R. D. convention in Boston. Shortly 
thereafter, a booklet on ‘‘Merchandising 
Problems in the Field of Packaging” will 
be released. There are one or two other 
things which we may release through the 
Druggists’ Research Bureau. Dr. New- 
comb has offered some facilities in that 
connection which will probaply be made 
use of. Aside from that, our next pub- 
lications will be on the subject of ‘‘Costs 
and Profits in the Retail Drug Store by 
Departments and by Items.” 

The first one will deal with the pre- 
scription department, and we expect to 
turn over the manuscript for applica- 
tion purposes to Mr. Jones or to the re- 
organized Druggists’ Research Bureau by 
the first of December. Within a couple 
of months thereafter we expect to be 
able to give them the same material for 
the soda fountain department, and during 
the first half of next year we will give 
them the final report on costs and profits, 
namely, that dealing with the broad range 
of merchandise outside the prescription 
and soda fountain departments. 

One very interesting tentative effort in 
the way of application is now going on 
in St. Louis where a number of the lead- 
ing people in the drug trade there have 
set up what we call a drug center, The 
drug center is an exhibition salon for 
fixtures, merchandise and other things, 
which the retail druggist may be inter- 
ested in buying, set up in the Merchandise 
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Mart in St. Louis. They offer various 
service features to the retail druggist to 
bring him to that merchandise salon. 
Those service features are under way in 
an excellent manner at the present time 
and are beginning to show results. 

Whatever that machinery, whether 
model stores or whatever machinery that 
is eventually decided upon, it appears 
that we will have some effective organ- 
ization set up within the next few 
months. The purpose of that organiza- 
tion, the central purpose of it, appears 
to me, will be to bring down to the con- 
sciousness of the local druggist and of the 
local drug trade the fine spirit of co- 
operation that was so excellently mani- 
fested at St. Louis to give the retailer, 
wholesaler and manufacturer a new in- 
stitution by which they may work to- 
gether for their common interest of pro- 
moting the total volume of retail drug 
store business and to give them also a 
machinery by which internal problems 
may be discussed and adequately settled. 
I thank you. 


Data by Mr. Bromell 


President Davis :—Mr. Bromell. 


John R. Bromell:—I notice you are 
scheduled to adjourn at twelve-thirty. I 
am going to ask the chairman to tap the 
table at twenty-nine minutes past the 
hour. 

President Davis:—Mr. Bromell, I shall 
not adjourn promptly. I want you to go 
on ten or fifteen or twenty minutes, if 
you like. 





Mr. Bromell:—As most of you know, 
Mr. Taylor back in the nineties became 
the father of mass production. He re- 


duced materially the cost of unit produc- 
tion in the manufacturing field. He be- 
came known, therefore, as the father of 
production. I predict that if distribution 
ever has a father, it will be a man with 
a stop-watch in his hand. The same meth- 
ods which succeeded in reducing the unit 
cost in manufacturing, I believe, will be 
the methods which will succeed in re- 
ducing the unit sales cost in distribution. 

I probably have a purely Bromellian 
idea of the function of research. I do not 
believe that determining facts and pub- 
lishing statistics is the big function of 
research. We may, through research, ar- 
rive at very startling conclusions but 
those conclusions to individual whole- 
salers, so far as practical application is 
concerned, may still be worthless. The 
more important thing about research is 
the development and the publication of 
a simple technic for arriving at those 
conclusions, the development of a_ tech- 
nic which the wholesaler or the merchant 
can use with little cost and little effort. 

We studied four drug wholesalers in 
the wholesale phase of the national drug 
store survey, but we concentrated on one 
wholesaler, one who was regarded as op- 
erating a very efficient house, for our 
detailed, our stop-watch studies. We 
turned the floodlights of research upon 
several of the wholesaler’s problems, sev- 
eral phases of his operations. One was 
that of delivery. We found that the 
wholesaler provided 33 percent more de- 
livery service than was actually nec- 












essary, than his actual peak load for 
any day in the month required. 

This was done by a man with a stop- 
watch. He went out and he talked every 
activity of all of the persons engaged 
in delivery service. He determined how 
long, what percentage of the time each 
truck ran, and what each driver, as well 
as each order filler did for every min- 
ute of the day, and he found that the 
service provided by the wholesaler was 
far greater than the peak load of any 
day in the month demanded. The whole- 
saler was thereby enabled to reduce his 
operating cost by about one-third. 


About Returned Goods 


The next problem which we took up 
was that of returned goods. We consid- 
ered each item or each commodity which 
was returned. We found out the reason 
why and we tabulated these reasons. It 
was a very simple process and one which 
could be conducted by wholesalers them- 
selves at very little cost. 

It was found that 2.5 percent of gross 
sales was returned to the warehouse. 
That constituted quite a problem because 
the merchant has to bear not only the de- 
livery cost but the cost of returning the 
merchandise to the warehouse and the 
cost of checking it in. In short, the cost 
of finally disposing of all merchandise re- 
turned was found to be considerably more 
than twice that of disposing of merchan- 
dise wich stayed sold. 

We also tabulated the reasons why 
merchandise was returned and these 
proved to be about seven in number. 
Strangely, we found that the largest rea- 
son for merchandise being returned to the 
warehouse was that of overstocking on 
the part of the merchant—the retailer. 
That is something we did not suspect. 
One-third of all the merchandise returned 
to the warehouse was for that cause. 
The remedy in that case is, of course, to 
attempt to train the retailer in sound 
merchandising to a point where he will 
order merchandise in quantities only com- 
patible with his demand. 

There were a number of other very 
important reasons, most of which could 
be traced to the wholesaler, improper 
packaging which resulted in merchandise 
being delivered in poor condition, errors 
in billing, errors in order filling, at- 
tempted substitutions where merchandise 
was not in stock. All of these causes 
could be, of course, eliminated by beteer 
training on the part of the merchant's 
personnel. 

We next turned the spotlight of re- 
search on the cost of receiving orders 
over the telephone. We found the mer- 
chant had considerably more _ telephone 
service than was necessary. He reduced 
his telephone bill by about 33 1-3 percent 
by applying the findings of our stop-watch 
studies. After the change, adequate pro- 
vision was made for taking care of all 
peak loads and the telephone service was 
not reduced below the demands of the 
peak loads in any day of the month. 


Importance of Salesman 


I wish now to mention the importance 
of the salesman to the wholesaler. Many 
people in the drug trade have come to 
regard the salesman as being a man who 
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does very little selling but engages pri- 
marily in order-taking. A _ stop-watch 
study of the salesmen traveling over their 
routes proved that that was an er- 
roneous conclusion. The salesman sold 
48 percent of the retailer’s customers 
whom he contacted. He actually sold a 
new article or something which they 
otherwise would not have purchased had 
he not engaged in the process of selling. 
He also sold, as distinguished from order- 
taking, 30 percent of all merchandise 
which was disposed of by the wholesaler, 
and the average sale in merchandise sold 
was more than three times the size of 
orders which were taken on purely an 
order-taking basis. 

As to the excess traveling expense of 
salesmen, it was mentioned very ab'y here 
in a former report, the proper method by 
which this excess expense can be checked 
is that of sending a man around with a 
salesman to check absolutely the neces- 
sary expenses that he must jncur in 
traveling, then compare the results of this 
check with his former expense reports 
which he has been turning in. I assure 
you that the result will be startling. He 
will have very much to explain for his 
past expense accounts. 

I would like to call attention of the 
wholesalers to one very important phase 
of wholesaling, and that is a proper divi- 
sion of customers. I spoke on selective 
selling at the St. Louis Conference, and 
I don’t propose to repeat what I said 
there, but a wholesaler might very well 
divide his customers into two groups— 
country and city—when he comes to con- 
sider the question of cost and net profit. 
The final figures on selling cost of these 
two types is not yet completed, but it is 
fairly clear from evidence at hand that 
the cost of selling the city merchant and 
of serving the city merchant by far ex- 
ceeds the cost of selling and serving the 
country merchant. 

In the first place, 90 percent of the 
small-order problem with which the 
wholesaler is at present encumbered can 
be traced to city customers. They repre- 
sent by far the lrager percent of the small 
orders which come to the wholesaler. The 
average order for the country merchant 
is approximately three times the size. of 
the average order which comes from the 
city merchant. Again, he is responsible 
for by far a larger percentage of returns. 
The reason for this seems to be that it is 
more convenient for the city merchant 
to return merchandise than it is for the 
country merchant, and since the merchan- 
dise has to be reshipped from the coun- 
try, very often the retailer keeps the 
merchandise rather than send it back on 
some slight pretense. 

The cost of delivery to the city mer- 
chant is considerably more than it is to 
the country merchant. As a rule, there 
is very little delivery cost attached to the 
country merchant and practically all of 
the delivery cost which the wholesaler 
incurs can be traced directly to the city 
merchant. I believe that in view of these 
facts, wholesalers are justified in making 
a price discrimination in favor of country 
merchants to the extent that they can be 
more economically served than can the 
city mechants. 


Need for Co-operation 


There is one phase of distribution which 
I should like to see adopted and that is 
better co-operation between the _ three 
agencies of distribution—the wholesaler, 
the manufacturer, and the retailer. 

I am convinced that only by adopting 
those policies which are sound for all 
three agencies can the distribution of 
drug merchandise ever reach a very high 
point of efficiency. What I mean is 
this:—We may find merchandising poli- 
cies, the practice of which is very advan- 
tageous to an individual manufacturer or 
an individual wholesaler, and yet if uni- 
versally adopted by all, it would not work. 
I refer specifically to deals. The deal 
is one of the worst things that now curses 
the drug trade. Not only is it unfair to 
the sma!'l retailer who cannot buy in suf- 
ficient quantities in order to take advan- 
tage of all deals, but it is a type of 
merchandising which the retailer could 
not adopt in the case of all items be- 
cause he would overstock his establish- 
ment and increase his carrying cost to 
a point where whatever benefit might 
come from the deal would be wiped out 
by the increased cost. 

The deal also gives rise to charlatan 
practices on the part of unscrupulous re- 
tailers. The retailer very often orders 
a quantity which will give him the deal, 
which is either shipped by the wholesaler 
or the manufacturer and then he returns 
the order to the wholesaler and keeps the 
deal and gets away with it. 

I realize that wholesale druggists can- 
not deal with their customers on exactly 
the same basis as other wholesalers can, 
because a pharmacist, whether he re- 
mains in business for himself or not, 
very often remains in the drug trade 
somewhere, either as the manager of 
someone else’s store or as the first clerk 
in someone else’s store, and h is there- 
fore in a position to work injury to the 
wholesaler who is not very considerate of 
him. I suppose that because the retail 
druggist stays in the trade somewhere, 
whether he succeeds himself or not, is the 
reason why wholesale druggists are not 
as firm with their retailers as some other 
types of wholesalers can afford to be. 


Direct Buying 


I think the next problem which the 
trade as a unit should address itself to 
is that of direct buying. I have listed 
eleven reasons why direct buying is un- 
scientific, is unsound merchandising. One 
of those reasons alone—I mean direct 
buying on the part of the retailer or direct 
selling on the part of the manufacturer— 
from the standpoint of economy is suffi- 
cient to condemn the practice, and that 
is this, that in a given area one jobber’s 
salesmen can accomplish as much, can 
make as many contacts in that area as, 
say, twenty manufacturers’ salesmen. In 
other words, the jobber’s salesman covers 
his territory and if the manufacturers at- 
tempt to cover the same territory, each 
manufacturer must have a salesman in 
there. 

That is an individual problem, but we 
must not forget that all operating costs, 
whether it be that of the wholesaler, the 
manufacturer or the retailer, are put into 
the goods, into the merchandise, and they 
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increase the ultimate price and very often 
place it at a point where the public will 
not buy. They will substitute in many 
cases. 

The problem of direct selling adds a 
great deal of cost to the retailer himself. 
If he attempts to buy very much mer- 
chandise on a direct basis, he will over- 
stock to a point where he will have to 
rent a warehouse in which to store his 
merchandise. He will also clutter up his 
store to a point where it no longer looks 
neat and tidy, thereby violating one of 
the fundamental principles of good mer- 
chandising and will thereby drive away 
the trade of discriminating people. 

Another condemnation of direct sell- 
ing or direct buying is that the whole- 
saler is a necessary agency of distribu- 
tion. A canvass of retailers throughout 
the two trading areas which we studied 
showed that in the case of retailers, 
nearly 98 percent, in fact all city drug- 
gists and 94 percent of the country drug- 
gists stated they preferred to deal with 
the wholesaler rather than the manufac- 
turer. This signifies that the retailer 
realizes the importance of the wholesaler 
to him and he is willing to support the 
wholesaler. The wholesaler’s warehouse 
constitutes a vast reservoir from which 
the retailer can draw merchandise that 
he needs in quantities compatible with 
the demand of his community. It means 
he does not have to tie up great quanti- 
ties compatible with the demand of his 
community. It means he does not have 
to tie up great quantities of money in 
stock which does not move readily, and 
that point is important. 


The failure study made by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce among druggists 
showed that from 30 to 50 percent of the 
druggists who failed did so because of 
lack of capital, and by engaging in direct 
buying on an extensive scale, the retailer 
will be subjected to that hazard far more 
than ever. 

I mention the fact that the retailer is 
willing to support the wholesaler in every 
case where there is not a great price dis- 
crimination. We cannot blame him for 
buying direct provided he can do so ata 
great financial advantage. He is a busi- 
ness man and it is only natural for him 
to do that. 

Another reason why the retailer should 
buy direct from the wholesaler is that 
very often in times of emergency, and 
they arise in the lives of practically every- 
one, in times of financial stress, the 
wholesaler is very often the retailer's 
friend. He stands by him and very often 
finances him because he is looking to the 
future when he will come out of the 
hole and be a good customer again. This 
is not generally true of the manufacturer. 

I am not going to take up of your time 
on the subject of cost, because I do not 
believe that figures thrown at merchants 
mean anything without a standard of 
measurement. What I mean is this: It 
was found that this house which was re- 
garded as being a fairly efficient house, 
had an operating cost of 16.6 cents for 
sales. That figure itself, as would the 
individual item for selling, storing, and 
so forth, means very little to the in- 
dividual wholesaler because there are no 
two wholesale establishments in the 
United States which are exactly alike. 
What the drug trade must have before 
it can use general statistics is a meas- 
uring stick by which the wholesaler can 
determine how far a given figure is above 
par, how far it is below. Such a meas- 
uring stick was provided in the grocery 
trade and it was done in this manner: 
The trade association named a group of 
very efficient wholesalers of all types, co- 
operatives, affiliated and service types. 
Those gentlemen agreed to send in their 
operating costs quite minutely and allow 
us to compile them so we would get a re- 
port on the most efficient wholesalers in 
every type. The other wholesalers in the 
country then only had to take item for 
item their expenses and compare them 
with these efficiently operated houses; 
that gave them a yardstick whereby to 
gauge the efficiency with which they 
operated. It was a very inexpensive 
study and it has served the wholesale 
grocers very well. 

I wish something of that practical na- 
ture could some day be accomplished in 
the drug trade. 

I thank you. 


President Davis:—Mr. Bromell and 
Mr. Alderson will be here all after- 
noon, I am quite sure that they will be 
very glad to talk to any of you in- 
dividually and I am sure that those of 
you who are particularly interes‘ed in 
the subjects touched upon will find the 
conversation with either or both of the 
gentlemen very invigorating and very 
instructive. 

We have two or three communica- 
tions which the secretary will read, 
after which the meeting will adjourn, 
to convene, I hope, tomorrow morning 
at nine o’clock. Now we are carrying 
over two reports today of committees 
instead of one, as we carried over yes- 
terday. I have no objection to getting 
here at nine o’clock if there are other 
people here. On the other hand, I am 
like you; I should like to lie abed un- 
til eighty-thirty and get here at nine- 
thirty. 

Just one more little plea, let’s see if 
we can’t get started somewhere near 
nine o’clock tomorrow morning. 

Secretary Newcomb:—In the absence 
of Turner Jones and J. M. Drescher, 
who were to discuss the application of 
the National Drug Store Survey, they 
have submitted a brief statement con- 
cerning their views on applying these 
research results. I submit them to be 
included as a part of the discussion 
which has already been presented on 
this subject. 

(The following statement was sub- 
mitted by Turner Jones and John M. 
Drescher.) 


Application of Survey 
The directors of survey application for 
the Committee on Use of the National 
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Retail Drug Survey believe that their 
most constructive action at the present 
time will be to co-operate with the De- 
partment of Commerce in regard to the 
following subjects pertaining to the use 
of the St. Louis survey date :— 


1. Study of the methods used. 

2. Allocation of commodities to various 
drug store departmental groups. 

3. Correlation of the findings in re- 
gard to department profit or loss as com- 
pared to total store profit or loss. 

4. Development of plan of procedure 
for the dissemination of the findings to 
drug trade. 


The Department of Commerce advises 
that the first preliminary report covering 
the prescription department will be avail- 
able on or about January 1, 1933, and 
until this report has been made available, 
the committee on use will make no effort 
at publicizing or applying the findings. 

It is the opinion of the directors act- 
ing for the committee on use that it 
would be inadvisable to publish the sur- 
vey data piecemeal. 

At the present time, the Department of 
Commerce is co-operating in every pos- 
sible way to have the complete survey re- 
port available the early part of 1933. In 
the meantime, the committee on use will 
be engaged in the preparation of plans for 
the application and usage of the survey 
data, and these plans will be announced 
as soon as possible. 


Secretary Newcomb:—We have tele- 
grams as follows:— 
Neponsit, N. Y.—May I extend my per- 
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sonal wishes to you and your colleagues 
for a most successful convention. The 
pleasant associations of the past are a 
fond memory to me, and I hope to resume 
them again within the near future. Kind 
regard to all—M. L. Brooks. 

Denver, Colo.—I know that you will re- 
ceive many wishes for a successful con- 
vention from different sections of the 
country, but no one wishes that the con- 
vention will be more successful than I do 
from these sagebrush flats of Wyoming. 
Please convey my best wishes to all.— 
John Davis. 

Los Angeles.—Hearty thanks for your 
cheering message. My health is greatly 
improved. Warm personal regards to 
ecah member of the board. L. N. Bruns- 
wig joins in sending best wishes to the 
officers and members of National Whole- 
sale Druggists’ Association for most con- 
structive and successful meeting.—Wal- 
ter Brunswig. 

Long Beach, Cal—Best wishes for a 
harmonious and constructive meeting. 
Urge that every means be taken to bring 
about a better understanding and co- 
operation between manufacturers and 
wholesalers. Such action of vital impor- 
tance to both interests.—W. A. Hover. 

I have a letter from William J. 
Mooney, jr., expressing regret at his 
inability to be present. 


President Davis:—Is there any fur- 
ther business? The meeting is ad- 
journed. 

. . » The meeting was adjourned 
at 12:50 p. m. 


Third Business Session 
Wednesday Forenoon, September 21 


The third business session was con- 
vened at 10:10 a. m. September 21, 
President Davis presiding. 

President Davis:—The meeting will 
please come to order. 

The first order of business is the 
reading of the minutes of the last 
meeting. 

(Secretary Newcomb read the min- 
utes of the previous session.) 

President Davis:—You have heard 
the minutes. If there are no changes 
or alterations, they will stand ap- 
proved as read. I hear no objections. 
The minutes will be approved. 

Last night you attended a perform- 
ance in this room which probably 
marks the high point of entertainment 
at any N. W. D. A. convention. With 
the permission of the members here 
present I should like to make a re- 
quest that the board of control pass 
a special resolution, thanking our en- 
tertainment committee for the work 
that they have done. 

I hear no objection. Will you see 
that that is done, please, Mr. Secre- 
tary? 

The next order of business is the 
report on special lines. The chairman, 
A. E. Geer, is not present. The report 
will be read by Kayton Smith. 


Report on 
Special Lines 


Business and romance have met many 
obstacles this year, and for this reason, 
all committee reports must necessarily be 
either of a patchwork nature or brimful 
of revolutionary new ideas for progress 
with the same material, or else further 
exploration of additional lines of mer- 
chandise, the latter, in short, forbid, if 
you please. 

The romance of the drug game has 
been the constantly increasing allied or 
special lines until some wholesale drug- 
gists buy and really sell ice-cream 
freezers, umbrellas and raincoats. The 
romance has thus ended, and with busi- 
ness at least now and then in reverse 
gear, your committee feels in all the 
disturbance of things, that it would like 
to confine the report this year to one 
special line, according to the custom in 
past years. 

The one special line that seems to re- 
main the growing friend of the druggist, 
both wholesale and retail, is that of 
camera and film, and your report shall 
dwell principally on this line as it may 
be applied to all special lines. Inasmuch 
as over one percent of the wholesale 
drug business may be traced to the photo- 
graphic department and in spite of the 
fact that cameras and films have been 
exploited in many articles this year, we 
believe that we can best discuss this 
friendly, profitable business and by a 
serious moments’ study, apply’ the 
thoughts and principles of one satisfac- 
tory line to upbuilding sales in rubber 
goods, stationery, brushes, etc. 


Has the film business stayed with the 
druggist because he is the natural source 
of supply, or is it because the druggist 
is giving a service that the public de- 
mands? In either case, the answer is 
for the retail druggist to make himself 
the natural source of supply for all sun- 
dry items and then push real service as 
it should be. The wholesaler must do 
his part to this end. 

Now, as to the wholesaler, your com- 
mittee feels that most wholesalers sales- 
men now have more time than in the past 
busy years and instead of concentrating 
territories too much, that due considera- 
tion should be given to the requirement 
of each salesman to carry and empha- 
size window displays, counter displays, 
ete., of the outstanding items of the 
moment. 

With apologies to the committee on 
salesmen, this committee would say that 
now more than ever, wholesale drug- 
gists are succeeding best. where they have 
educated their salesmen in their own 
house and have selected a particular em- 
ployee for a salesman because of his 
willingness to listen and learn as well a: 
his general ability and proof of being a 
hard worker. Special lines need trainea 


men from the ranks—salesmen they must 
be, but they must listen and teach mer- 
chandising as well as sell. 

Every retail drug store that expects 
to sell special lines should and must have 
an attractive neat woman clerk; they 
can sell timely goods, they can recom- 
mend both to men and women and they 
can prevent much pilferage by being at 
a central counter even in the quiet hours 
of business. 


Photographic Articles 


Now for cameras and films, we feel 
that the manufacturers are doing their 
part by us; they have acceded to a great 
many of our suggestions. What is our 
part? Could we not suggest from time 
to time, plans to increase the actual con- 
sumer’s interest and as a result increase 
consumer demand? For instance, why 
should our sales managers not line up 
the photo-finishers in our territories and 
get them to finsh free all post-card size 
pictures that the druggist may take or 
young children and young girls who come 
in the store. Every mother wants mure 
pictures of her youngsters. The drug- 
gists could snap the pictures, get the 
address of the child, mail the finished 
picture and display duplicates of the bet- 
ter ones on a card in his store. This 
spare time method could do wonders in 
creating consumer demand through per- 
sonal interest, and in addition would be 
wonderful advertisement for a drug store 
at any time. 

We have secured from  Professior 
Ostlund some very interesting facts in a 
concentrated report on the cost of dis- 
tributing cameras and films by service 
wholesale druggists. 

The following data have been furnished by 
several service wholesale druggists on the dis- 
tribution of a line of camera and film products, 
The data relates almost exclusively to the dis- 
tribution of films. 

The rate of stock turnover ranged from seven 
to fourteen times a year. A reasonably repre- 
sentative figure seems to be nine times. 

The percentage of sales in carton lots ranged 
from 5 to 60 percent. The average appears to 
be eueus 25 percent of the total volume of the 

ne, 

The average unit of sales on the carton lots 
is about $5. The range was from $4 to $5.57. 

Assortments were not:reported on very fully. 
One house sold 3.4 percent of its volume for 
six months in assortments. Another reported 
8 saat of the current period which they sur- 
veyed. 

Reports on the line extension of broxen car- 
ton sales were not very complete Some were 
evidently estimates. Those reports that gave 
actual data indicated an average line of $1.70. 
There were some evident estimates in round 
figures below this, but the actual data sup- 
port the above figure. 

The average line extension of all products in 
the line exclusive of assortments is about 

The commission paid salesmen ranged from 
nothing to 6 percent. The largest numbers of 
reports were 2 and 8 percent. 

Discounts reported were mostly 33% percent 
of retail list plus from 1 to 5 percent cash. 
Most reports were 1 and 2 for cash. One 
house reports a flat 40 percent trade discount. 

The probable cost to distribute this film in 
carton lots is about 8.08 percent of net sales 
(that is retail list less 3314). 

The cost to distribute the broken carton lots 
having a line extension of about $1.70 is 12.56 
percent of the net sales. 

These figures do not include discounts and do 
not include commissions paid the salesmen. 
Since these differ in the several houses they 
must be added to the above to get the ap- 
proximate cost to distribute. 

The total cost to handle this line of cameras 
and films exclusive of the assortments is there- 
fore 11.43 percent of net sales plus all dis- 
counts and commissions. For instance, in 
these territories where the cash discounts are 
2 percent and the sales commissions are 2 
percent, the total cost would be 15.48 percent 
of net sales (assuming that cash discounts are 
taken). 

The cost, exclusive of discounts and come 
missions to distribute the assortments alone, 
should be about 6.66 percent of net sales, 


Attractions of Line 


The above data of Dr. Ostlund gives 
opportunity for considerable study. 

The past few years have clearly 
demonstrated the fallacy of volume sales 
without an adequate profit. Special 
lines which show volume opportunity and 
which yield a liberal prone to a point 
where they can be made to bring up 
the net gross of the entire business 


should be developed. 

Your committee feels that the camera 
line auomplitas perfectly the 
points 


and ftilm 


three main which should be 
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emphasized in the purchase of sundry 
merchandise. 
First—The most important is the 


limited selling time required by whole- 
salers’ salesmen. 

Second—tThis line has a steady repeat 
value. Some lines might develop volume 
and be profitable, but if void of repeat 
value there is always a question of 
whether the operation has been profit- 
able. 

Third—The film line ig in the classifi- 
cation of so-called staple merchandise ; 
this type of merchandise has a general 
and continuous use throughout the year. 

To please the consumer, retailer and 
wholesaler the merchandise must be at- 





tractive; have eye appeal; price must 
be right; must be capable of producing 
proper volume; the manufacturer must 
have definite policy showing profit; 
there must be satisfactory turnover; 
merchandising helps with limited oper- 
ating expense in handling are neces- 
sary. 

A photographic line in this respect 
pleases everybody, particularly as _ it 
produces volume at a minimum sales 
effort. 


Sales on packed assortments are most 
profitable and produce repeat business. 

However, many retailers look upon the 
photographic department in about the 
same manner as stamp sales—few re- 
tailers seem to realize either the volume 
or profit on this line of merchandise. 


In comparison with other sundry 
items, film has an exceptionally good 
turnover, averaging twelve times in a 
year in retail drug stores according to 
the Druggist Research Bureau; many 
wholesalers turn their stock eighteen 
times a year. 

Film manufacturers have met the 


popular demand at the present time by 
giving eight-exposure film at the former 
price for a package of six. If the price 
of film had been reduced profits would 
correspondingly have been reduced; but 
instead manufacturers desired to give 
more for the same money. Thus we see 
that no special line is satisfactory unless 
the turnover and profits of the line appeal 
to our customers, as well as to ourselves; 
otherwise, it is not to our advantage to 
push it. 

You are all familiar with the situation 
of the film and camera line where special 
agents were appointed in the beginning 
and where the wholesaler sold same to 
the retailer on a very limited profitable 
basis to either. In other words, photo- 
graphic materials would be wholesaled ex- 
tensively by the retailer and not by the 
wholesaler. This, of course, proved to be 
unsound, and a distributor plan was de- 
veloped, with all of which you are 
familiar. 

Now that the wholesaler is the logical 
distributor for camera and film products, 
and manufacturers have co-operated by 
the simplification and standardization of 


the camera itself, and likewise of the 
film, your committee especially urges 
every one present to give absolute co- 


operation ; we can all help, both manufac- 
turer and retailer, as well as ourselves, 


by a continued drive on cameras. 

A child can use a modern folding 
camera as well as a box camera, due to 
the very simple and latest developments. 


Demand Is Large 


You are aware of the tremendous con- 
sumer demand for film, due decidedly to 
the dominant national magazine advertise- 
ment that has backed amateur picture 
making over a period of generations. 

Radio advertising in 1931 by one film 
manufacturer was over a quarter-million 
dollars. 

You are familiar with the special pro- 
motion efforts in photographic lines with 
national and international prize contests. 
Nearly one million pictures were sub- 
mitted in the large 1931 contest. These 
promotional plans are mentioned as evi- 
dence of the fact that in addition to the 
regular market, substantial national mag- 
azine and radio advertising makes, ama- 
teur photography owes its popularity to 
constantly renewed efforts in the shape 
of special events and plans to keep in- 
terest in this universal pastime keenly 
wide awake. 

_“Chromo-type”’ film needs no explana- 
tion, as the wideawake retail druggist of 
the day sells about 70 percent chrome 
film, and yet, as your committee will 
point out to you, the wholesalers’ sales- 
men have not kept their customers on the 
job to interest the consumer in better 
and consequently more pictures; we are 
advised that wholesale druggists’ pur- 
chases on chrome film this year have 
been less than 40 percent, whereas pho- 
tography houses have put a real effort 
behind the chrome item, with the result 
of 70 percent chrome film. 

For your information, from data se- 
cured, cameras and film rank third of 
the total sundry sales, and rank second 
with sales value of other sundry items. 
In retail stores from 12 to. 17 percent of 
the total sales of all sundry items is rep- 
resented by photographic supplies. 

Just one point before concluding re- 
marks—price-cutting on film, which is the 


greatest evil at the present time. Your 
committee feels that even in a few ter- 
ritories where price-cutting is prevalent 
there is a remedy. We understand that 


in a section of New England this evil was 
corrected recently in a very satisfactory 
basis. Nearly every important drug store 
item that may be featured in a cut-price 
store, almost in identical manner, now 
threatens the film business. Almost in- 
variably cutting in retail prices has been 


due to some manufacturer extending 
more than the everage discount to the 
retailer, that is, the manufacturer not 


only gives the retailer a legitimate profit 
but extends to the retailer a wholesale 
discount. The history of predatory price- 
cutting indicates that retailers do not 
keep this additional profit but pass it on 
to the consumer, which eventually results 


in the retailer and wholesaler handling 
such merchandise without profit. The 
photo-finisher could and should be re- 


quired to work closer with the distributor. 

Fine co-operation from the manufac- 
turer has been received in many ways, 
and it behooves us to do our part on this 
problem. 

Price problems always occupy consider- 
able of our time during these meetings. 
‘There is no need to expatiate on the evils 


of price-cutting in this report by your 
committee on special lines. But, may I 
suggest, in connection with film profit 


possibilities that any of us who are in 
any way party to giving extra discounts 
are killing the goose that lays the golden 
ege. 

Your committee holds that we are all 
aware of the advantage in securing and 
holding retail customers with such na- 
tionally advertised, soundly merchan- 
dised, easily handled, fast turnover items 
such as film gives the wholesaler; this is 
our particular message, and we trust that 
you will apply these same methods to the 
merchandising of all special lines. 


The manufacturers are really doing an 
outstanding job popularizing amateur 
photography; it is up to us and profitable 
to us as wholesalers and to our retail 
customers to supplement their efforts 
with efforts of our own to move cameras 
so that we can enjoy the fruits of our 
labor—that is, the concomitant sale of 
films. 


Four Important Points 


Your committee wishes to call your at- 
tention to four points:— 

First, the Photographic Volume Op- 
portunity.—The average drug store of the 
United States does a volume of about $250 
annually in cameras and films. The 
photo-finishing volume at retail is prob- 
ably at least twice this amount. This 
unique opportunity should urge the drug- 
gist to apply aggressive, intelligent effort 
and not treat this department like a step- 
child. 

Second, Profit Opportunity.—The sales 
of cameras offer the retailer a worth- 
while profit, but those sales are just 
feeders from the big profits of film and 
finishing sales. 

Third, the Limitless Sales Opportunity. 
—Unlike many products, a couple of rolls 
of film may be sold to a customer today. 
When they are consumer, two more rolls 
may be sold immediately, providing the 
druggist creates the urge. In other 
words, the possibilities for film and fin- 
ishing profits are almost in direct pro- 
portion to the interest the druggist takes 
in promoting their sales. 

Fourth, the Come-Again-Customer Op- 
portunity.—Many department stores and 
other successful retailers have built their 
business by featuring cut prices, some- 
times even below cost, to bring customers 
into their stores. They know if they 
can get the people coming, and keep them 
coming, other merchandise on display will 
sell. These customers have been secured 
at a cost of advertising dollars, loss of 
profits, or both. The druggist can obtain 
his come-again customers to his photog- 
raphic department and make a profit even 
on the photographic sales transactions 
which have been the means of bringing 
= customer in to buy other merchan- 

ise. 


Recommendations 


Finally, your committee wishes to make 
three definite recommendations:— 

1. That we, as wholesalers, do every- 
thing we can to maintain our position 
as distributors of photographic products. 
_2. That we devote more sales effort 
in the promotion of photographic sales in 
order that we may use this profitable 
volume to bring up the average profit of 
our entire business. 

3. That we use every effort to keep 
this photographic volume on a profitable 
basis and do everything within our power 
to discourage price-cutting on roll film, 
either at wholesale or retail. 


President Davis:—You have heard 
this report. Is there any discussion? 
It is very desirable that we discuss 
these reports as they are presented. I 
should like to hear someone on this 
report on special lines. 


Discussion by Mr. Holloran 


J. C. Holloran :—I 
make a few 
After last 
that the 


understand I am to 
' comments on this report 
night’s program I had hoped 
t chairman of the special lines 
committee would report on _ radios. I 
need a new radio because my old one 
doesn’t reproduce the things we saw here 
last night. I want to get a new machine. 

Touching on the report of the commit- 
tee, I don’t know how many of you 
listened to the report. Personally, I 
haven’t paid a great deal of attention to 
the reports we have been reading, except- 
ing the highligts in them. 

There are just such a few points in this 


report on kodaks and kodak supplies I 
want to touch on. I judge that almost 
all wholesalers are handling that item. 
They are already very familiar with it, 


but just simply to emphasize our own re- 
action to it, I might mention that we con- 


sider the kodak line as one of the best 
lines for us to handle, because it has 
those peculiar characteristics that make 
it a very attractive line. First of all, 
it requires a small investment as a rule, 
gives a good turnover and a nice profit 
The possibilities of increased sales are 


unlimited, almost. From that standpoint, 
I think we all want to very thoroughly 
consider the chairman’s report and see if 
it isn’t possible to develop even a greater 
business with it. 
There is one 
touched on that I don’t know 
to do about, and if anybody has any 
other suggestion to make, I would be 
mighty glad to hear from them, and I 
am sure the others would, too. Probably 
some of you have no competition among 
your own fellow wholesalers—I started 
to say, “jobbers,” but Dr. Newcomb 
stopped me. The fellow wholesale drug- 
gist is giving a greater discount than 
you are. That is a matter, I presume, 
we have to correct among ourselves, but 
beyond our friends is the finisher who 
is giving a greater discount than 33% 
percent to get the finishing business. 
Just how that phase of it can be cor- 
rected, I am not prepared to say. I would 
like to have that point brought out by 
somebody who has been able to meet the 
situation or has done something about it. 
In talking the line, of course, to our 
sales force and to our trade, the great- 
est sales argument which we have in 
the case of selling films is the three-call 
plan which Eastman has very nicely de- 
veloped—the sale of the film, bringing it 


feature the chairman 


just what 
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back to be developed, and then coming 
back to get the finished pictures. You 
get the customer in the store three times 
and you soon have an opportunity to sell 
him at least two or three times. 

My comments are rather rambling. I 
don't feel I have added anything to the 
subject that would be helpful. The main 
thing I would like to get out, if pos- 
sible, is how the photo-finishing business 
can be corrected of this trouble. 

Horace W. Davis:—This is not going 
to be competitive, but in defense of my 
company, Agfa Ansco Corporation, I want 


to feel that Mr. Holloran referred to 
cameras. 

Mr. Holloran:—I stand corrected, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Davis:—I also, in behalf of _ my 


former associate and dear friend, Jack 
Norton, wish to reserve the origination 
of the five-call plan. 

Mr. Holloran:—That is still better. 

President Davis.—Mr. Davis, can you 
tell us something about this photo-finish- 
ing business and how perhaps that situa- 
tion might be corrected? 


Discussion by Mr. Davis 


Horace W. Davis:—The photo-finisher 
is an essential, important element in the 
amateur photographic business. His 
presence has made possible the spread, 
so that the sales are not confined to 
those who have the ability and_ the in- 
clination to deveiop their own. His busi- 
ness is finishing pictures. Now _ in many 
places the photo-finisher is sup; Jementing 
the efforts or rather what should be 
the functioning of the wholesale drug- 
gist because in that particular case the 
wholesale druggist is not taking advan- 
tage of his opportunities I refer to the 
place where the photo-finisher is supply- 
ing his customer with films which should 
come from the wholesale druggist. 

From the standpoint of a balanced 
operation of the system, we consider that 
the photo-finisher should not be the pri- 
mary distributor of film, for the reason 
that his interests, the end that he has in 
view, are not as clearly dependent upon 
price maintenance in the sale of film as 
is the service wholesaler’s. His business 
is to get a profit from a gross volume 
which amounts to from two to_ three 
times the sale price of the roll of film. 
There are certain photo-finishers in_ this 
country that all of you have heard of, 
that some of you, unfortunately, have 
to do with, who will give away a roll 
of film in return for six or eight satis- 
factory negatives from which prints can 
be made. If the customer is going to 
be led into the type of thinking that 
the only thing he is supposed to pay for 
in amateur photography is the finishing, 
then that element that your committee 
referred to as a large and profitable item 
—roll film—will by common usage lose 
its real position in the drug business as a 
sales item and an item which should be 
sold with profit to the druggist. 

I am simply saying that to show that 
the selfish, the natural position of the 
photo-finisher is to see how many rolls of 
film can be exposed. Fortunately, the big 
mass of photo-finishers, recognizing that 
fact, nevertheless recognizing the proper 
position of the druggist and the whole- 
saler, are abstaining from any such prac- 
tices and are only distributing film when 
a wholesaler is falling down on his job. 

But I do want to say that our company 
wants to see distribution of roll film 
reside and be maintained in the channels 
that it has grown up in over the past 
ten years, that is the service wholesale 
druggist, to be sold by him on a basis 
which will return to him the profit that 
the volume and nature of the item en- 
titles him to, and that the price will be 
maintained and the profit not thrown 
away by the wholesaler or the druggist. 

If there are any questions pertaining 
to this, I am sure I would like to ex- 
pose myself to the convention. 


President Davis:—Thank you very 
much, Mr. Davis. 

The chair should like to point out 
that in this report reference is made 
throughout to camera and film. I 
should also iike to say that manufac- 
turers are associate members of this 


organization. The floor is open to them 
at all times. Too infrequently our 
discussions are confined too largely to 
the wholesale druggists only, and I 
hope in the course of these discussions 
any manufacturer who feels called 
upon to speak will not hesitate at all. 
Mr. Holloran’s reference or near slip 
of the tongue of “jobber,” instead of 
“wholesaler,” gives me the opportunity 
to ask the secretary at this time to 
give you the definitions of the two 
words,” “wholesaler” and “jobber.” 


“Wholesaler” Versus “Jobber” 


Secretary Newcomb:—The word, “job- 


ber,” carries several meanings; among 
them, according to Webster: (a) “a 
middle-man between stock brokers”; (b) 
“one who transacts business to obtain 
unfair advantages for himself—henee, a 
low intriguer’; (c) “one who works by 
the job or does small jobs.” “Jobber” 


also means “one who jobs or stabs. 

The word, “wholesale,” means, accord- 
ing to Webster: (a) “‘the sale of goods in 
bulk or quantity as opposed to retail’’; 
(b) “a dealer in large quantities—whole- 
sale merchant”; (c) example, “a whole- 
sale druggist.”’ 


The words, “wholesale,” “wholesaler,” 
or “wholesale merchant,” do not, under 
any circumstances or conditions, imply 


unfair or other objectionable methods. 

We notice that you have recently used 
the word “jobber.” We do not for a mo- 
ment believe that it was your intention 
to imply the meaning that the word, ‘‘job- 
ber,’”’ may convey. 

May I add that, a few months ago, the 
New York office of the N. W.D.A., at the 
suggestion of some of our wholesalers, 
checked the advertising copy of manu- 
facturers and practically every drug 
trade paper in the country, and we were 
astounded to find that in approximately 
half of the advertising copy, the word, 
“jobber,” was used where, “wholesaler,” 
was intended. We wrote to the manufac- 
turers who had so misused this word. 
We wrote to the advertising agencies and, 
without exception, the agencies and the 





wholesalers apologized and the manufac- 
turers apologized, stating it was unin- 
tentional ; that they were glad we brought 
the matter to their attention, and they 
would not make the mistake in the future ; 
that they would instruct all to use the 
proper word, “wholesaler.” 

Notwithstanding that fact, during this 
last month about 10 percent of the dis- 
play ads in drug trade papers still car- 
ried improperly the word, “jobber,” where 
‘wholesaler’ was intended. 

So once again we ask you executives 
to pass a drastic order to your organiza- 
tions and to your advertising agencies 
that the word, “jobber,” is not to be used 
when “wholesaler” is intended. Thank 
you. 

President Davis:—It is to be hoped 
we will all remember that. 

The report of the committee on spe- 
cial lines will take the usual course 
and be referred to the board of control. 

The next report is from the com- 
mittee on credits and collections, Lee 
Wilson Hutchins, chairman. 


Report on 
Credits and Collections 


As you are all aware, the convention 
this year is one month earlier than it was 
held in 1931, and for that reason your 
committee on credits and collections has 
had a shorter time by one month in which 
to compile its information, to draw the 
proper conclusions and prepare its report. 
In fact, this report naturally was prepared 
immediatély after the first half of the 
year 1932 had closed, and therefore such 
conclusions or deductions as may be pre- 





Lee Wilson Hutchins 
Chairman on Credits and Collections 


sented in this report are only those of the 
first six months of the present year. 

No member of the committee would take 
it upon himself, and certainly the chair- 
man would not take it upon himself, the 
task of even suggesting what the trend of 
the drug business may be for the re- 
mainder of 1932 and for the first part of 
1933. Your chairman feels exceedingly 
humble in even attempting to work up the 
report this year because the experiences 
through which we have passed in the last 
eleven months have been experiences 
which have tried the souls of men in 
everv walk of life, and they have been 
experiences which do not lay a firm 
foundation for forecasting the immediate 
or far distant future. Your committee on 
credits and _ collections, therefore, is 
obliged in this report to follow quite large- 
ly and almost without deviation the recom- 
mendations of the board of control of last 
year, and we have been obliged to feel 
our way in our chosen fields, slowly and 
as reasonably as might be anticipated 
under present conditions of operation. 


Interchange System 


The first recommendation to your com- 
mittee of the board of control had to do 
with the greater use of the interchange 
system of the National Association of 
Credit Men. There is no question but 
that the use of the interchange system 
has been stimulated through the co-opera- 
tion of the personnel of this association 
and of the credit men’s association, not 
only from a national standpoint, but also 
from the local standpoint insofar as the 
local activities of the credit men’s associa- 
tion have been contacting our own mem- 
bership who have not been availing them- 


selves of this particular type of credit 
service which has been endorsed for so 
many years. In co-operation with the 


National Association of Credit Men, your 
committee has this year sent out three 
letters to the active and associate mem- 
bership of this organization. The first of 
these letters went out under the signature 
of the chairman of this committee and 
dealt entirely with the subject of inter- 
change, and from this letter we received 
a number of very happy and very inter- 
esting and very satisfactory replies and 
inquiries, which indicated that a large per- 
centage of our membership, both active 
and associate, were users of Interchange, 
and in a number of additional instances 
they were very much interested in learn- 
ing about Interchange. Your committee 
knows that it has been possible out of 
this letter and correspondence resulting 
from it, for the credit men’s association 
to write a number of new Interchange 
contracts, and it is interesting to observe 
that despite general decrease in most 
lines of business activities, there has been 
through all this period of depression a 
steady growth in the matter of credit in- 
terchange usage. Your charman is in- 
clined to think that possibly this has been 
referred to for the time being sufficiently, 
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but we do want to emphasize that an ac- 
curate up-to-date compilation of a debtor's 
actual paying record is the most adequate 
credit information of the present day. It 
might be proper at this time to refer to 
the commercial agencies, but your com- 
mittee will refrain from so doing and only 
repeat its statement just made, that under 
present conditions of operation the 
debtor’s paying record of today is the only 
basis for credit. 


Credit Report Forms 


The second recommendation of the 
board of control has to do with the con- 
sideration of standard credit report forms 
for salesmen. The chairman of your 
committee will have to personally take the 
responsibility for the fact that nothing 
has been accomplished on this subject in 
the last year. Your committee does not 
know of anything which has been ac- 
complished in other fields of endeavor 
along this line during this same period of 
time, and therefore pee. we are not 
alone in our seeming inability to stand- 
ardize a form acceptable to our member- 
ship. Your committee is still inclined to 
believe, after all is said and done, that 
the best policy for all concerned is better 
credit education, and greater appreciation 
of the theory of the extension of credit 
on the part of our individual sales forces. 
Your chairman believes that all of our 
active membership, particularly, would do 
well to devote a substantial portion of 
their regular sales meetings to a consider- 
ation of credit problems in the institution 
in question. There seems to be no doubt 
that, ordinarily speaking, our individual 
salesmen can certainly profit by such a 
frank discussion of credit methods, and 
in most instances we believe that this 
frank. expositibn will be productive of 
some results, partcularly in the instance 
of certain men who are naturally good 
business men as well as good drug sales- 
men. Such educational programs. will 
certainly tend, at any rate, to increase the 
capacity of every one of our men. 


Accounts Receivable 


The next recommendation of your com- 
mittee to the board of control had to do 
with the general subject of maintaining a 
strict policy on accounts receivable. We 
all realize that the only work actually 
which this committee can do on this par- 
ticular subject is through its influence, 
not only on the individual drug clubs, but 
also through its influence in local trade 
groups. Your committee prepared an 
interim report on the subject of credit 
groups which appeared in a bulletin of 
this organization in February, 1932. The 
second of the series of three letters sent 
out with the co-operation of the credit 
men’s association also had to do with the 
general subject of credit groups. Or, in 
other words, we have attempted to put 
into the hands and minds of our member- 
ship some ammunition for the considera- 
tion of co-operative effort either by dis- 
tricts or by individual localities in the 
extenson of reasonable credit and the 
mantenance of strict terms to the retailer. 
We are all aware probably that certain of 
the drug clubs have had group credit 
meetings, and undoubtedly this practice 
will expand as we develop even better 
means and methods of proper credit ex- 
tension in the future. ne of the most 
important functions of credit groups is 
co-operation in the matter of uniformity 
of terms. Where a representative number 
of firms having a mutual interest meet 
regularly and discuss their common prob- 
lems there comes an understanding and 
greater faith in each other. In group or- 
ganization there has developed a greater 
consistency, not only in the matter of 
term stabilization, but also in term en- 
forcement, not only applying to cash dis- 
counts, but also, as well, to net terms. 
The chairman of your committee is par- 
ticularly interested in local trade groups 
and the resultant benefits from open and 
free discussion on the part of the dis- 
tributors of allied lines. Your chairman 
believes that the day has passed when the 
wholesalers in drugs is the only dominant 
factor in the credit picture of the retailer, 
when in the major number of instances we 
find that our friend the retailer owes the 
ice cream manufacturer, or the candy and 
cigarette wholesaler as much or more 
than he owes his wholesale druggist. The 
only way in which we can work con- 
structively with this division of interest 
in mind is through the channels of local 
trade groups. 


Retail Credit Survey 


The last specfic recommendation of your 
board of control had to do with a thor- 
ough study of the retail credit survey. 
This credit survey reflects truly not only 
haphazard methods on the part of the 
people to whom we are selling, but it 
indicts us also as far as our own credit 
policy is concerned. Your committee is 
pleased to quote from a speech delivered 
at the National Drug Store Survey Con- 
ference as follows :— 

Another purpose of this record of business 
failures is to indicate the deadly effects of 
administering to a weak and poorly managed 
business an overdose of credit Factual data 
in the report indicates that the liberality of 
some creditors was a primary cause of failure. 


Unfortunately, it is not generally recognized 


how difficult it is to make a success of a 
retail store today. Many a business ven- 
turer, it would seem, little realizes or ap- 


preciates the necessary requisites for success. 
With only an optimistic expectation of profits, 
many enter business through the assistance 
of credulous and liberal creditors. 

On an average, the proprietors of the failed 
stores experienced difficulty in paying their 
bills for fourteen and one-half months prior to 
failure. Some of these were never solvent, 
but experienced no difficulty in securing con- 
siderable credit. 

One merchant 


who was considered an in- 


efficient drug clerk started in the drug busi- 
ness with no capital of his own and over 
$6,000 ‘in debt, but was able to secure, in 
one year, an additional $4.485 from whole- 
salers. 

This is truly a terrific indictment of 


poor credit methods in the wholesale drug 
industry and probably it does not reflect 
the picture of today but it reflects a pic- 
ture of three or four years ago today. 
It is truly the belief of your committee 
that a study of any or all of the various 
surveys of industry as a whole from the 
credit standpoint, or as pertaining directly 
to the drug business only, will reap a 
harvest of ‘benefit for the student. 


“Business Service” 


The board of control also recommended 
especially for the consideration on the 
part of your committee of a phase in 
the activities of the wholesale drug bus!- 
ness, and in other lines of business, which 
is generally known as “Business Service.” 
“Business Service” is simply a term given 
to a specific activity by the credit men’s 
association which has been its chief spon- 
sor and promoter in the last few years. 
Business service was the subject of the 
third letter of the series which went out 
to our membership both active and asso- 
ciate. In brief a proper understanding 
of business service means a revision in 
most minds of the use and understanding 
of credit department responsibility and 
credit manager’s duties. It places the 
credit manager in a key position as a 
sales builder and a profit maker for his 
organization. The time was when the 
credit manager was supposed to have 
done his job thoroughly when his losses 
were very little or at least not above the 
average. It would require only average 
ability to accomplish this result in pros- 
perous times. The last few years par- 
ticularly have emphasized the necessity 
of decreasing customer turnover and 
maintaining sound oulets and improving 
weak outlets. 


The best medium of efficient business 
service in addition to what can be done 
by industrial firms from time to time, 
would seem to be again the local trade 
credit groups. The serious consideration 
of ways and means of helping the de- 
serving debtor is in the main the regular 
function of the local credit group. Pos- 
sibly nothing in the credit field has 
aroused the interest of the major execu- 
tives of business more than this con- 
structive credit step. The history of 
effective credit group operations and busi- 
ness service has been in some places to 
decrease the number of outlets, but there 
has been no decrease in profits and very 
little in sales volume. Through the In- 
terchange reports which usually form the 
basis of credit group deliberations the 
handwriting is on the wall, even before 
a man is involved; even while he may 
be still making a little money. This is 
the time for constructive effort rather 
than later trying to salvage what re- 
mains. We believe that the board of con- 
trol in recommending the consideration of 
business service has recommended it 
purely in its preventive stage, and not 
with any idea that it should be used in a 
destructive manner. 


Service for Retailers 


In relation to the general subject of 
business service it was further recom- 
mended that a bulletin be prepared for 
distribution to the retail drug trade, which 
bulletin would be of assistance to the 
retailer in providing suggestions as to 
how he might best collect his own ac- 
counts receivable. This matter was re- 
ferred to Profession Ostlund, and such 
a_ bulletin has been prepared called 
“Credits and Collections for the Retail 
Druggist.” After due consideration this 
went out as “Druggists’s Research Bul- 
letin No. 20.” This bulletin is extremely 
beneficial and extremely worth while to 
the retailer and is available to our mem- 
bers in quantities at a minimum priée. 
It is hoped that a larger number of whole- 
salers will take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to purchase these bulletins and 
distribute them without expense to their 
customers and thus assist them in im- 
proving their collections from the con- 
sumer and thus indirectly assist the 
whelesaler in improving his collections 
from the retailer. 

Your committee is glad to say that 
there is a substantial amount of interest 
in the distribution of this bulletin and 
we hope that more will go out in the 
future than have in the past. Certainly 
this is something very worth while for 
the retail druggist who may not know 
certain facts and figures about collec- 
tions, and also may not know just how 
to approach his consumer friends to the 
best advantage. 


Bankruptcy Act 


In the field of legislation the consider- 
ation of the revision of the bankruptcy 
act has been the major measure inter- 
esting your committee. You will remem- 
ber, of course, that our association, to- 
gether with the Credit Men’s Association 
and the American Bankers’ Association, 
the Manufacturers’ Association and other 
large business bodies, have sponsored the 
revisions as recommended by the Solici- 
tor-General and President Hoover to the 
last Congress. As might well be expected 
there was considerable opposition to these 


proposed revisions by certain interests. 
Many hearings have been held by joint 
sub-committee of the senate and the 


house, and at the close of the last con- 
gressional session the bill was not re- 
ported “out.’’ It will probably come up 
for consideration this Fall, and it is the 
recommendation of your committee that 
this meeting again go on record favoring 
in substance the revisions as proposed. 

Your committee respectfully suggests to 
the board of control of this association 
that it might properly prepare a resolu- 
tion which might become a matter of the 
record of this convention: in which reso- 
lution might be indicated the favorable 
sentiment of this association towards the 
proposed amerided bankruptcy act. It 
would seem that such a matter of record 
might be helpful when Congress next 
convenes and this proposed act is again 
brought to the serious attention of our 
legislative bodies. 


Trade Acceptance 


Your committee has also followed with 
interest the matter of the reconstruction 
legislation and the relief bill, as it ap- 
pears that the major economic problem 
of this day seems to be the liquefying 
of credit. It is natural in this connec- 
tion that we should refer to the subject 
of the proposed wider use of trade ac- 
ceptances. We all know that a number 
of national organizations have gone on 
record as recommending for serious con- 
sideration of business executives a very 
much wider spread use of the trade ac- 
ceptance. The National Wholesale Drug- 
gists’ Association has had before it at 
of the 
Your chair- 


various times the consideration 
value of trade acceptances. 
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man in preparing this report had the 
benefit, through your secretary, of con- 
sidering a bulletin published in October, 
1918, 
association at the annual convention of 
that year. This bulletin was entitled 
“The Trade Acceptance and Cash Dis- 
count,” and the major portion of the 
credit for this very fine bulletin went to 
the late Robert R. Ellis, who was at that 
time one of the staunchest supporters of 
this association. We are all aware of the 
fact, however, that in the fourteen years 
which have elapsed since this bulletin 
was brought out, the subject of cash dis- 
count has become very much more in- 
volved than it was in 1918, and therefore 
the practicability of the widespread use 
of the trade acceptance in our industry 
is very questionable. 


Your chairman very frankly feels 
unable individually to make a recommen- 
dation or to offer to cope on the floor of 
this convention with the broad subject 
of trade acceptance. Your chairman 
questions very much whether many of 
the members of this association would 
be inclined to enthuse particularly over 
accepting trade acceptances from their 
retail customers, and a great many 
wholesalers have fundamentally always 
been against the practice of giving trade 
acceptances to the manufacturer. This is 
another subject on which your committee 
would like the co-operation and the voice 
of the board of control. It would appear 
to the chairman that the board of con- 
trol is the proper body in this convention 
to propose a resolution recommending the 
use of trade acceptances in our industry 
if it believes, after due consideration, that 
such a resolution is in order and would 
pass if proposed. Your chairman and 
your committee will be most happy to 
co-operate with the board of control in 
working out any form of resolution which 
might be suggested as most reasonable 
and proper in its application to the drug 
industry. 


Collections and Liquidations 


We refer briefly to the matter of col- 
lections and liquidations as your com- 
mittee has only been in touch with this 
phase of credit as regards the general 
trend, feeling that our major responsibil- 
ity as your committee is to disseminate 
information and to continue to urge 
greater attention to what we have called 
for the last several years “the ounce of 
prevention in credit work.’”’ We refer to 
adequate credit information and antici- 
patory measures. 

As might be expected collections in 
general through the country have not 
maintained the same ratio of collectibil- 
ity. This is undoubtedly due not only to 
the fact that collections have been more 
difficult, but to the fact that the seller 
has possibly given abnormal leniency in 
the matter of payment. Your committee 
does not subscribe to excessive accom- 
modations in the matter of allowing ac- 
counts to run, but does believe that where 
conditions exist of this nature it is prop- 
erly a problem for the local group to 
which we have referred so often in this 
report, and for their decision and delib- 
eration in co-operation with the debtor. 
Many times there can be found justifica- 
tion and value in arranging a temporary 
extension, but it should not be the policy 
of individual creditors, but instead a joint 
decision of all the major part of the 
creditors interested. 

In regard to liquidation it is only natu- 
ral that dividends to creditors have been 
very low, the chief difficulty being, of 
course, the inability to find a market for 
such assets as might be left; this par- 
ticularly applies to bankruptcy. 

We are glad to report that out of court 
liquidations and friendly assignments still 
continue to show a better ratio of divi- 
dends to creditors. 

In closing, it is only fair that we should 
report to you that the credit conditions 
in the wholesale drug industry are con- 
siderably above the average. Our prob- 
lems May seem worse because we live so 


c.ose to them, but in comparison with 
some industries in the country, we are 
in very much better credit condition. 


Because of that very comment your com- 
mittee feels that a word of warning is 
in order, so that we may not relax our 
\ igilance nor fail to progress in construc- 
tive credit. Your committee would also 
like to feel that the fact that this asso- 
ciation has always given so much of its 
time and thought to the credit phase of 
our industry accounts for its present 
comparatively good condition and real 
opportunity for improvement during the 
coming year. 

(P. A. Hayes, 
took the chair). 

Chairman Hayes:—You have heard 
this report. Is there any discussion at 
this time? 


fifth vice-president, 


Discussion by Mr. Bailey 


C. D. Bailey:—I had the privilege last 
year of commenting on the report of the 
committee on credits and collections and 
it gave me great pleasure then, as it does 
now, to congratulate Mr. Hutchins on his 
very competent, businesslike report. We 


have come to expect such reports from 
Mr. Hutchins. During the three years 
that I have attended the conventions, I 


have listened with a great deal of interest 
to what he has had to say. It has been 
very apparent that he is following closely 
the recommendations of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men. He is keeping 
abreast of the trends and developments 
of that body which represents the best 
credit opinion of the country. 

I hardly think it is necessary to com- 
ment on interchange bureaus and local 
credit groups, except to say that the up- 
to-date, the up-to-the-minute ledger ex- 
perience from the interchange reports and 
the confidential information, and friendly 
contacts which we obtain from the credit 
group, are particularly valuable in these 
times. 

Business service, however, is a more 
recent development in the credit field and 
one which presents great possibilities, If 
I might make a suggestion to the com- 
mittee, it would be that in their bulletins 
for the coming year more emphasis be 
laid on business service by giving us de- 
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tails as to how this service is functioning 
in various parts of the country. 

Mr. Hutchins tells us that in the legis- 
lative field the bankruptcy act has been 
of major interest to the committee. Just 
before leaving for this convention, I re- 
ceived a letter that Dr. Newcomb for- 
warded to me, which was addressed to 
him by the Joint Committee for the Re- 
vision of the Bankruptcy Law. I haven’t 
had an opportunity to discuss this letter 
with Mr. Hutchins, but as it isin line with 
his recommendations to the board of con- 
trol, I would like to read it. 


Incidentally I note that a number of 
our members, members of the association, 
are represented on this committee which 
is the Joint Committee for the Revision 
of the Bankfiruptcy Law :—F. L. Andrews, 
secretary of Davis Brothers Drug Com- 
pany, Denver, Colo., is one; C. . Eve- 
liegh, of Eli Lilly & Co.; H. I. Fox, of the 
Fox-Vliet Drug Company, Wichita, Kan. ; 
R. C. Hallar, treasurer of the McKesson- 
Faxon Drug Company, Kansas City, Mo. ; 
Faxon Drug Company, Kansas City, Mo.; 
J. Edward Stilz, of the Kiefer-Stewart 
Company, Indianapolis; and C. D. Smith, 
president of the Smith-Faus Drug Com- 
pany, Salt Lake City. 

This is a letter from Mr. Clausen, chair- 
man of the committee, addressed to trade 
association secretaries :— 

“In re:—A loss of $750,000,000. 

“You personally shared in that loss— 

“Your association and every one of 
your members paid a proportionate share 
of that colossal penalty. 

“That $750,000,000 loss was caused by 
bankruptcies in 1931. The loss for 1932 
will be greater, and if the rate of increase 
in bankruptcies continues (see facts and 
figures on the enclosed pamphlet) the 
outlook for American business is indeed 
gloomy. 

“What about it? Just this—Business 
and industry are agreed that the bank- 
ruptcy law must be revised. Business 
and trade associations have approved, 
tentatively, a set of amendments to cor- 
rect the glaring abuses of the present 
bankruptcy law and have combined forces 
in the Joint Committee for the Revision 
of the Bankruptcy Law. 

“Obviously you and your association 
want to aid in this work. You are tIn- 
vited to do so through the joint commit- 
tee. The National Association of Credit 
Men, the American Bankers’ Association, 
the National Retail Credit Association, 
and more than twenty trade associations 
in as many fields are already actively 
engaged in this combined effort, and we 
hope we may count upon the co-opera- 
tion of your association in this work. 

“Your active participation involves just 
three acts :— 

“1. Advise us of your association’s ap- 
preciation of the necessity of revising 
the bankruptcy law. 

“2. Send us your membership list so 
we can mail to your members educational 
literature on bankruptcy revision, and 
solicit their support in securing enact- 
ment of satisfactory amendments. 

“3. Select for membership on our com- 
mittee about six of your outstanding 
members—they will be asked to do almust 
no work—we wish to list their names for 
the influence and prestige their approval 
will] lend this revision movement. 

“Thanks in advance for your co-opera- 
tion, and be sure to let us have any help- 
ful suggestions or comments you may 
care to make. 

“Yours very truly, 
“Henry W. Clausen, Chairman.” 

If it is in order for me to do so, I 
would like to suggest that the association 
co-operate with this committee, as _ re- 
quested. by Mr. Clausen. Thank you. 


(President Davis resumed the chair.) 
President Davis:—Mr. Groover. 


Discussion by Mr. Groover 


F. C. Groover:—There is just one phase 
of this splendid paper that I have listened 
to with a great deal of interest. Several 
very valuable suggestions are contained 
in it. As you all know, losses are not 
made in such times as we are passing 
through today: they are just beginning to 
be realized. Our losses are made when 
we are careless in prosperous times, but 
the crop is not harvested until later on in 
such times as we are going through now. 

Years ago I had a little motto over my 
desk that read like this:—‘‘Work like hell 
and advertise.”’ 

This year I have been down through the 
State, and I have been advising my 
friends in the retail business to change 
that a bit—‘‘Work like hell and econo- 
mize.” That is what we all have to do, 
and when we have to do it, we do it. We 
grow careless in times of prosperity and 
we allow taxes and everything to go 
ahead and get the best of us. It eats up 
what we make in our credit department 
or what we try to save through our credit 
department. Co-operation is what we 
need more among ourselves. 

In regard to this bankruptcy matter, I 
had a little experience in that more than 
twenty years ago, and I want to point out 
some of the things that happened then, 
some of the things that were recom- 
mended to our senator in Congress at that 
time, but nothing was done about it. 

There was a bankruptcy in which I was 
very much interested. This bankrupt 
owed my concern more than he did any- 
body else. I was interested in trying to 
save as much as I could. When it was 
over, I asked for a transcript of the court 
proceedings. The referee told me I would 
have to pay for it if I got it; I did. I 
found to my astonishment that the three 
law firms that were interested in putting 
this customer into bankruptcy each had 
put in a bill for $500, making $1,500, more 
than 10 percent of the assets of the bank- 
rupt. Just think of it, men! The courts 
allowed it. 

This is the recommendation that I made 
at that time, and I still think it is just as 
good as it was then:—Turn the light on 
all of these reports. It is our money that 
the referee is handling. Every creditor 
is entitled to the information as to what 
becomes of the money. He is entitled to 
have that report. But under the rules of 
bankruptcy, he cannot get it unless he 
pays for it. 

That is one of the things that I would 
like to see in the bankruptcy law—that 
every creditor should have a_ report of 
where his money went. And I still say, 
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turn the light upon the court’s proceed- 
ings in handling these bankrupts and we 
will stop some of the courts’ permitting 
three lawyers to take more than 10 per- 
cent of our money for putting a firm in 
bankruptcy. I hope that this will be done 
and that we will be entitled to these re- 
ports so that we can protest when our 
money is wasted in the bankruptcy 
courts. 

There are many things that I would 
like to discuss, but time prohibits. I 
thank you. 


Discussion by Mr. Schieffelin 


William J. Schieffelin, jr.:—I am glad 
to follow that strong statement of Mr. 
Groover’s. The day before I came to this 
convention, I was on a train with a very 
able lawyer friend of mine and we were 
discussing this pending bankruptcy act. 
My friend is in favor of it, but he stated 
positively that in his opinion it was not 
going to pass because of the opposition of 
lawyers all over the country and other 
men who have been referees in bank- 
ruptcy and who have been getting this 
colossal amount of graft in the liquida- 
tion, as Mr. Groover said, of our claims. 

In my opinion, when it comes to action 
on the part of members of our associa- 
tion in response to bulletins or letters 
from the secretary’s office (I may be 
wrong, but this is my judgment), some- 
where around 20 percent of our member- 
ship responds or acts. I would like to hear 
if you think my estimate is very far out. 
It is certainly not a majority of our mem- 
bership. In critical times like these, that 
is a mighty bad situation. 

If this particular benefit to the whole 
country is going to come to pass, you and 
I, when it comes before Congress, have 
got to get busy and let our congressmen 
know that we want it passed, not 10 or 15 
percent of us, but practically all of us. I 
hope that the result of this discussion 
will bring action from all of our members 
when this important question comes up. 


Discussion by Mr. Waite 


R. Waite:—There is one more phase of 
Mr. Hutchins’s very able paper that I 
would like to bring up; that is the inter- 
change bureau versus the direct inquiry. 
In the interchange bureau, all those who 
are members give their experience. They 
receive the experience of everyone else 
interested and have a full report. 

On the other hand, the direct inquiry is 
vsually made of someone, a druggist, who 
is being sold. He gives them the name of 
somebody that he is probably paying, and 
we do not get the real information be- 
cause the information comes only from 
those different companies where he wants 
you to receive it. 

The direct inquiry seems to be grow- 
ing every day. We receive probably ten, 
fifteen, or twenty direct inquiries asking 
for our experience with some druggist, 
some dealer. They don’t tell you, or very 
few of them, what their experience has 
been with him. All these do is ask you 
for your experience. In other words, they 
ask you to give, but they don’t give you 
anything in return. It is growing all the 
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time. I don’t know that there is anything 
we can do about it, or that there is any- 
thing this association can do about it; 
but it does seem to me it is at least 
worthy of thought and some discussion. 


Discussion by Mr. Frank 


Louis Frank:—I would like to know 
what our members do about answering 
direct inquiries from concerns who come 
in active competition in each other’s ter- 
ritories for business with the retail trade. 
You may be a member of the National 
Association of Credit Men, just as I am, 
or our concern is, and feel that you are 
obligated to give the information to 
manufacturers who are also members and 
who ask for it on national association 
blanks; but when they deliberately send 
a salesman into your territory and ask 
about the credit rating and experience 
you have had with the customer that you 
have learned, perhaps through bitter ex- 
perience and through hard work, do you 
give that information I would like to 
know what the attitude of most of our 
men is on that. 


Discussion by Mr. Blair 


Frank A. Blair:—I am very glad to take 
the opportunity to say that I think the 
jobber has to be most liberal. 

Mr. Frank:—Don’t say ‘‘jobber.’’ 

Mr. Blair:—Excuse me. I would like to 
say a word to the manufacturer. This does 
not apply to the wholesaler, but I would 
like to say a word to the manufacturers 
on this subject. We are constantly facing 
bankruptcies, receiverships, settlements 
with the creditors, and so forth. You 
gentlemen who are manufacturers and 
have a credit man in your organization, 
who goes into a meeting of creditors, 
ninety-nine times out of a hundred he 
recommends that we take 10 cents on the 
dollar and settle up and put this man 
back in business because we want an- 
other distributor. Personally, I think we 
don’t want him. We want to clean him 
up and send him to jail if we can, but get 
him out of business. I don’t want to see 
that fellow get back in business again, I 
don’t care what his past record has been. 

I think the man who has failed in busi- 
ness and is settling for 10 cents on the 
dollar and wants to get into business 
again ought to be put out, and I am 
against the credit recommendation that 
he be cleaned up and put back into busi- 
ness. That is for the manufacturers—not 
a word to the wholesalers on that, be- 
cause he does not come into their line. 


Discussion by Mr. Carson 


Cc. S. Carson:—I am going to take this 
oopportunity of commenting quite briefly 
upon a point that Mr. Hutchins mentions 
in only a very few words, and that is 
the use of trade acceptances. He neither 
recommends nor condemns them. It is 
my understanding that a trade acceptance 
is an obligation of the buyer, hence is a 
contingent liability, and if you, as a 
merchant, give a trade acceptance it may 
injure your credit with bankers and bro- 
kers. Doubtless, there are credit men 
here who had ‘sufficient experience with 
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business laws to either deny or confirm 
this impression of mine. If such be the 
case, I would like to hear some discus- 
sion relative to same. 

There is another thought, before I sit 
down, which is in connection with what 
Mr. Blair has said upon the subject of 
credit inquiries. Permit me to say, very 
frankly, that insofar as it may apply to 
manufacturers who go direct to the re- 
tailer and do not co-operate with the 
wholesaler, I believe it is a universal cus- 
tom to return their inquiries unanswered, 
but I may be mistaken in saying that it is 
invariably done. 

We desire to co-operate; and all whole- 
salers wish to co-operate with any manu- 
facturer who co-operates with us. We 
thoroughly believe in reciprocity, so prac- 
tice it; but when manufacturers put 
themselves in the attitude of a competitor, 
then I do not see why the wholesaler 
should give them confidential credit in- 
formation. Let them go to the credit 
bureaus for it; that is the place to file 
inquiries. The commercial agencies gather 
information at an expense and so do 
all of us, of course. They have men 
who canvass the trade just as carefully 
and probably more so than some whole- 
salers. 

Reverting to that trade acceptance 
point, I would like to hear somebody 
who is experienced in trade matters say 
something on it. 


Discussion by Mr. Antonow 


Samuel Antonow:—If I may be per- 
mitted, I would like to say a few words 
on the matter. Having practiced law 
a number of years and having had to 
face the credit situation many a time, 
I think I may be able to advance some 
thought that T hope will prove to be 
worthy of your consideration. 


While I thoroughly agree with Mr. 
Bair on the general proposition that a 
man who pays 10 cents on the dollar 
should not be permitted easily to re-enter 
business again, after that I must take 
certain exceptiors to the rule, in view 
of the fact that the rental that a retailer 
has to pay today and the fixed overhead 
he has do not permit him to make any 
money doing business. 


I do not believe that we should be too 
harsh on the freedom of the retailer on 
this particular question. It seems to me 
that the wholesalers are happily in a 
situation where they can work together 
with the local trade association of re- 
tail druggists, have a credit committee 
appointed representing the wholesalers, 
have a credit committee representing the 
retailers and one representing manufac- 
turers that sell direct, and work together 
in unison to solve this problem. Where 
we have tried it, we found that it worked, 
and the most important thing, it keeps 
these bankruptcy lawyers and sharks out 
of the picture. 

My friend over there stated there were 
three lawyers who got 10 percent of the 
total assets of the bankrupt. They usu- 
ally get 60 percent and very often every- 
thing, and the only way to stop it, in my 
humble judgment, is by attacking this 
problem whole-heartedly. 

Let us not overlook the fact that, since 


1920, the ice cream manufacturers were 
guilty of subsidizing a number of clerks 
and putting them into the retail drug 
business. Let us not overlook the fact 
that even some wholesalers were guilty 
of that, and let us not overlook the fact 
that a number of manufacturers selling 
direct have been guilty of certain prac- 
tices that were not altogether worthy of 
men in business. 


Now, then, it appears to me that, if 
you are going to solve the problem of 
credit—and it is the major problem to- 
day, not only in our industry but in the 
entire industry of the United States— 
we must get down to brass tacks, get 
together, have the various branches of 
the industry get together, appoint com- 
mittees and go to work. You don’t have 
to have large committees, necessarily. I 
know Mr. Davis in his city of Denver, 
Carl Meyer in his city of St. Louis, and 
other worthy gentlemen present here can 
do the job fine. What will happen? We 
can demand from the proper govern- 
mental agencies the necessary relief to 
liquefy those frozen assets that may be 
ee worthy as collateral in normal 

mes. 


If we are going to attack this problem 
in the fashion that I hope we will, there 
is hardly any question in my mind that 
you will get some relief, 

I thank you. 


Discussion by Mr. Crounse 
President Davis:—Mr. Crounse. 


W. L. Crounse:—Just one word from 
the Washington standpoint. You have 
listened to a magnificent report and a 
very illuminating discussion here today, 
but what are you going to do about it? 
If this goes to the board of control and a 
resolution is adopted and goes to Wash- 
ington, it will reach, through a single 
channel, the subcommittee of the com- 
mittee on judiciary of the senate having 
this bill before it, and there is where it 
will stop. 

Captain Schieffelin this morning has 
told you that an estimable attorney of his 
acquaintance states that the lawyers, the 
bankruptcy lawyers of the country will 
prevent the passage of this bill. I think 
that that is a very reasonable supposi- 
tion, for this reason: They will all go to 
work to prevent the consideration of this 
bill by the full committee of the judiciary, 
and they can do it in this way: there is 
hardly a United States Senator who does 
not have an attorney, and the American 
Bar Association is so carefully organized, 
and its membership is so completely in- 
dexed in such a comprehensive way, that 
it is an easy thing for any one of these 
bankruptcy lawyers to get a complete list 
of the attorneys representing the United 
States Senate personally and most influ- 
entially. 


Now what you can do is to sit down as 
soon as you get home, every one of you, 
and write to your two senators and state 
your feelings with regard to this matter. 
It is of tremendous importance to indus- 
try; it is of tremendous importance par- 
ticularly at this time, and in that way 
you will be able to offset the individual 
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work that will be done by these attorneys 
for the senators. 

Frank Blair:—To avoid any possibility 
of misunderstanding, Mr. Chairman, I 
just want to call attention to the fact 
that the word, “‘retailer,”’ was not used 
in my remarks at all. On the other hand, 
I excluded the wholesalers from them 
and addressed the manufacturers only. 
This had nothing to do with retail drug- 
gists at all or credit extended to retailers. 
| quite admit that Mr. Moxley and Mr. 
Meyer and the Chair itself would say that 
the answer is for the manufacturers to 
se.l only members of the N. W. D. A. in 
good standing—they never fail. 


Discussion by Mr. Hineline 


H. K. Hineline:—I think what we want 
to do is discontinue hiding what we call 
“our pets.’ I get Dun and Bradstreet’s 
reports on a man that I know owes some- 
one $5,000 or $6,000, and it never appears 
in the reports. That is what we call a 
special account. So if you start to inves- 
tigate your special accounts, I think you 
will cut your losses in half. That is my 
experience after twelve years in the drug 
game. 

Mr. Antonow:—I am glad Mr. Blair said 
what he aid, and I hope the day will be 
here soon when I will be classified among 
the manufacturers who do not sell direct 
and only sell to the wholesalers. 

President Davis:—Fine! 

The report will take the usual course 
and be referred to the board of-control. 


Discussion by Mr. Smith 


J. G. Smith :—One minute, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I have been quiet for an hour and 
it is a long time. I want to get Mr. Blair 
to tell us about his suggestion he made 
for eliminating a man who fails and wants 
to settle for 10 or 20 cents on the dollar. 
He would rather put him out of business. 

In anticipation of direct application of 
that down in my territory—we expect a 
lot of that—I would hate very much for 
one of these letters that frequently go out 
from my office to recommend to the 
manufacturers that they accept 10 cents 
on the dollar and have it an established 
principle that you won't accept it on any 
condition. 

Mr. Blair:—You are also 
the retail trade, Mr. Smith. 
ing about the retailer. 

Mr. Smith :—yYou never have had occa- 


referring to 
You are talk- 


sion to settle with the members of the 
National Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
tion; so we take it it is a reference tu 
those non-members. I won't call them 
retailers. 

Mr. Blair:—Are all non-members re- 
tailers? 

Mr. Smith :—Pretty nearly. 


James Carey:—I think we are all 
here, and why wouldn't it be a good 
idea to go on record as a body approv- 
ing this new bankruptcy law? It is 
all right to write your senators and 
representatives, but here we are, is it 
out of order to act on this question” 

President Davis:—The usual proce- 
dure is to refer these reports to the 
board of control, and at the last ses- 
sion of the convention the recommen- 
dations of the board of control are 
acted upon. The board will probably 
go on record as favoring this. 

Mr. Carey:—I am in favor of refer- 


ring it to the board of control. 
President Davis:—Thank you very 
much. We have a few announcements 


at this time. 

(Announcements by Secretary New- 
comb.) 

President Davis:—Among the reports 
which are presented every year, per- 
haps one of greatest interest to the 
wholaselers and manufacturers is the 
report of the proprietary committee. 
We will have that report next. Follow- 


ing that we will have the report of 
Mr. Woodside, the chairman of the 
manufacturers’ committee. Both of 


these reports necessarily pertain to 
distribution. Following the reading of 
the two reports, I wish to throw the 
meeting open for a discussion of the 
most important function which we all 


have to perform, that of distribution. 
Therefore, I shall ask you not to dis- 
cuss either report until both of them 


have been read. 
Mr. Lanigan, 
proprietarv goods 


the chairman of the 


committee. 


Report on 
Proprietary Goods 


The sale of proprietaries continues to 
be the backbone of the service whole- 
salers’ business. In all they account for 
probably about 35 percent of the total. 
Whatever, therefore, happens to. this 
class of merchandise is of prime impor- 
tance to the wholesaler. 

There does not appear to have been any 
marked increase or decrease in the num- 
ber of proprietary items in the market 
during the past year. Competition among 
proprietary manufacturers continues to 
be keen. Thus far but little of this com- 
petition has taken the form of increased 


discounts for the wholesaler, It appears 
rather to have taken the form of cut 
prices at retail with the retailer and the 


wholesaler the brunt of reduced 
prices. 


The struggle for 


bearing 


a retail market ap- 
pears to have promoted the use of vari- 
ous competitive devices to circumvent 
the ordinary channels of distribution, par- 
ticularly to the disadvantage of the whole- 
saler. 

Hand-to-mouth buying of proprietaries 
on the part of the retailer is another 
outstanding feature of the present situa- 
tion. We see no immediate possibility 
to bring about an abatement of this ten- 
dency at the present or until the busi- 
ness situation improves. It is a fact that 
up to the present the drop in the volume 
of proprietary items has not been nearly 
as great as in the other lines. Still the 
retailer with his reduced volumes and 
with his impaired financial status has 
felt compelled to restrict his buying of 
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staples to the very smallest quantities 
possible. It is perhaps fortunate for us 
that the one-twelfth dozen is an indi- 
visible unit, or it is hard to say what 
wouid happen to our line extensions on 
these items. 

It is not improbable that in the pro- 
prietary lines some of the loss of volume 
by wholesalers is due to the fact that re- 
tailers have tried to reduce their already 
meagre stocks. To what extent this has 
happened is hard to say, but it doubt- 
less has accounted for some of our drop. 

We are not in a position at present to 
encourage much heavier buying of pro- 
prietaries on the part of retailers until 
their credit status becomes somewhat 
improved, 

We believe that this should be a good 
time to encourage simplification of stocks 
on the part of retaiiers. Many of them 
have carried too many slow selling com- 
petitive proprietaries in stock. MHereto- 
fore they have not been very responsive 
to the findings of the Druggists’ Re- 
search Bureau on stock contro: and sim- 
plification. The present should be an ex- 
cellent opportunity to point out the ad- 
vantages of these policies and to encour- 
age better merchandising under the pres- 
ent pressure. 


New Proprietary items 


There is a continuous influx of new 
proprietary items .nto the channels of 
wholesale trade. These constitute a 


grave problem for the wholesaier. In 
many cases the manufacturer shows a 
prospectus of aggressive merchandising 
and the item apparently has great prom- 
ise. The number of such items that 
continually fait to meet merchandising 
expectation should make the wholesaler 
increasingly wary in taking them on. 
Under no circumstances should he pur- 
chase such stock until the item has be- 
come weil established. He should give 
it plenty of time to prove itself. It is 
certain that no matter how eagerly the 
retailers take it at first, if they do not 
move it over their counters, they will send 
it back to the wholesaler. Therefore, the 
wholesaler must be protected either by 
having the goods on consignment or by 
a guarantee of saie from the manufac- 
turer. We favor the consignment vasis 
for all new items until they are well 
established. 

We believe further that 
wholesaler is asked to take on a hew 
item, particularly if it is not an addi- 
tion to an oid and established line, he 
should be shown that the item has mer- 
chandising merit as the result of re- 
gional tests by the manufacturer. We 
commend the policy of some manufac- 
turers of new iines of testing them out 
thoroughly before giving tnem to tne 
general trade. 

The whoiesaler should not be expected 
to assume merchandising risKs on pro- 
prietary items. His profits on these are 
limited by the manufacturers’ prices. kor 
their distribution, he is largely depend- 
ent on the manufacturer's merchandising 
policy. He cannot, therefore, do muvore 
ihan to assume the services and conse- 
quent costs to distrioute the merchan- 
dise. He must not take furcher ri:as ol 
joss through failure of these goods to 
make good with the consumer. ai the 
items are a merchandising failure, the 
manufacturer who is responsible for their 
introduction should be prepared to as- 
sume that part of the loss tully. 


The Return Goods Evil 


The retail trade has come tuo assume 
that when items do not sel. well, they 
may be returned for full credit to whole- 
saler. More often than not the returned 
goods are not in salab.e condition. This 
means a heavy loss to the wholesaler 
even when he in turn is given fuil credit 
by the manufacturer. We feel that the 
manufacturer is not to be too severely 
criticized for being re.uctant at times 
to grant such credit since it is not al- 
ways his responsibility. Such a situation 
should not prevail with respect to estab- 
lished proprietary items. : 

In very many cases, claims and re- 
turns on the part of the retailer are pos- 
itively unfair. Such a condition should not 
be allowed to continue. We beiieve that 
a special ‘study of this situation should 
be made, working toward definite recom- 
mendations for action on the part of the 
service wholesale trade. 


Direct Sales of Proprietaries 


From many angles, pressure is being 
brought on the manufacturer to sell di- 
rect to the retailer or to sell through 
non-service channels so that the retailer 
can buy for a lower price than he gets 
trom the wholesaler. 

The N. W. D. A. 
accused of attempting to 
proposal for reduction of 
costs. Our established policy 
cost reduction in which all, from manu- 
facturer to consumer, shall benefit. But 
we are fully convinced that there are cer- 
tain apparent economies in distribution 
that are entirely spurious. When a new 
channel medium of distribution is set up 
without eliminating another more costly, 
even if the new one appears to operate 
more economically than the oid, the totai 
costs of distribution have not been de- 
creased but rather increased. 

When a manufacturer ot proprietaries 
sells part of his product direct or through 
non-service channels to the service whole- 
saler’s customers, he hag not reduced the 
service wholesaler’s expenses at all. The 
service wholesaler must continue to do 
business as before, to serve all his cus- 
tomers as before, to extend them al! the 
credit they need, and to supply all their 
wants. The only thing that has happened 
is that the manufacturer has distributed 
some of his product direct to the retailer 
at a higher cost to himself than if he 
had distributed through the wholesaler, 
while the wholesaler has lost the profit 
without any savings in cost to imself. 
The net result is, therefore, an actual 
addition to the cost of distributing that 
item. 

If the manufacturer wants the retailer 
to get some commodities at a certain 
price, he can afford to move them through 
the wholesaler even at that price rather 
than to distribute them direct. Some 
manufacturers have already discovered 
this fact and we believe that further 
co-operation with others will convince all 
of them that this important principle is 
entirely sound. 


before the 


certainly cannot be 
hinder any 
distribution 
is one of 





Direct distribution works another un- 
warranted hardship on the service whole- 
saler. The service who.esaier is prac- 
tically forced to finance such distribution, 
The retailer who buys direct or through 
non-service organizations is forced to 
abide by very rigid credit terms. In 
order to meet these terms from manufac- 
turers and others, he must usuatiy seek 
credit as he needs it from the whole- 
saler. This places on the wholesaler the 
burden of financing a very burdensome 
competition from a source where he 
should expect co-operation. 


We believe, therefore, that steps should 
be taken to analyze this situation more 
fully from the angle not only of the 
service wholesaler but also from those 
of the retailer and the manufacturer in 
order to establish conclusively what are 
the most economical methods of distribu- 
tion, having in view the further actual 
rather than merely spurious reduction in 
distribution costs. 


Direct Selling Not Necessary 


The service wholesale druggists are 
sincerely sympathetic with those manu- 
facturers who have made _ consistent 
efforts to encourage the maintensnce o: 
their suggested resale prices. We are, 
however, of the opinion that the pres- 
tige of the line can be maintained and 
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distribution can be better and 
more economically obtained through the 
working out of a merchandising policy, 
using the wholesaler as a distributor on 
a consignment basis. This secures com- 
plete distribution and at the same time 
saves the manufacturer the cost of sell- 
ing, distribution, taking credit risks and 
collecting or losing from bad accounts. 
We believe that in view of the expe- 


complete 


rience of several manufacturers, no pro- 


ducer of a proprietary is warranted in 
going exclusively direct to the retailer 
just for the purpose of controlling his 
market. 


Certain Policies Commendable 


The members of the N. W. D. A. 
highly appreciate the action of certain 
manufacturers who have come to see 
clearly the advantage of utilizing the 


service wholesaler more fully as an 
agency in distribution. There is no doubt 
that the manufacturer of a consistently 
selling proprietary can get it placed on 
the retailer’s shelves through the agency 
of the wholesaler than by any other 
agency, direct or indirect. 

Time and again it is demonstrated that 
the manufacturer who has willing and 
enthusiastic distributors has a great ad- 
vantage over the one who, no matter 
how much he has advertised, still finds 
the distributor reluctant to promote the 
sale of his products. Enthusiastic whole- 
saler and retailer co-operation are most 
productive of sales and can be obtained, 
if the product has merit, much more 
economically than the same resuits can 
be got by any other means, In the 
welter of countless competing items in 
a class, the wholesaler who remains 
neutral because of no advantage in push- 
ing any one item, may not be very im- 
pressive as a distributor. On the other 
hand, enthusiastic support by the trade 
is the most effective promotion possible. 

lt is our sincere hope that in the im- 
mediate future we should be able to 
demonstrate even more fully our real 
capacity for distribution of proprietaries 
under merchandising plans that make 
possible the fullest use of the service 
wholesaler and his facilities. 

Conclusion 

It is our belief that the service whole- 
sale druggist is in a better position than 
ever to render effective constructive serv- 
ice to the manufacturer, During recent 
years the N. 'W. D. A. has given much 
constructive thought to the development 
of sound economic practices. Cost studies 
have brought to light those differences 
between commodities which make for dif- 
ferences in the cost to distribute them. 
Neither wholesalers nor manufacturers 
need longer grope in the dark through 
lack of the essential facts of wholesale 
distribution or its costs. 


In this respect the N. W. D. A. has 
taken a very distinct lead and as the 
business situation becomes more stable, 


the service wholesale druggist should be 
in better condition than ever to render 
most effective service as a distributor 
of proprietary merchandise. 
Federal Excise Taxes 
The tax situation has given rise to 
many problems in the distribution of pro- 


prietary goods. There are numerous sit- 
uations in which the tax liability is not 


‘determinable from the law. The legal and 


administrative phases of this have, how- 
ever, been dealt with at length by Mr. 
Crounse. The matter of absorption or 
passing on of the tax to the consumer 
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is one that cannot be controlled by the 
manufacturer or distributor. In most 
cases, two conditions seem to locate the 
burden of distributors. First, there is a 
sales resistance on the part of the con- 
sumer Which results in his refusal to pay 
the tax, and, second, there are certain 
classes of competitors who feature indi- 
rectly the fact that they have made no 
additions to price in spite of the tax. This 
means that the burden of the tax falls 
on the retailer to a large extent. It is to 
be hoped that there will be an early modi- 
fication of this tax measure which has 
proved so generally disappointing. 


President Davis:—There is plenty in 
this report to talk about, and a lot to 
think about. 

Next, we will have the report of the 
manufacturers’ committee, J. T. Wood- 
side, chairman, 


Report on 
Manufacturers 


At the last annual meeting of the N. W. 
D. A. the manufacturers’ committee was 
instructed to continue the investigation of 
the so-called ‘‘free goods problems.” Dr. 
Ostlund, at the request of Chairman 
Whidden, made an exhaustive survey 
which was presented to the members of 
the N. W. D. A. as bulletin No. 17. 

Apparently the problem involved in free 
goods deals presents more aspects that 
are favorable than those that are un- 
favorable. Dr. Ostlund’s survey shows 
that about three-fourths of the total sales 
in free goods deals were wholly acceptable 
to the wholesaler and showed consider- 
able more than the average wholesaler’s 
gross profit. 

The percentage of sales of free goods 
deals which were objectionable were as 
follows :— 

(a) Deals on 
shipped 
percent. 

(This plan is objected to because it re- 
quires the wholesaler to keep a separate 
record of all transactions and report them 
to the manufacturer.) 

(b) Deals on which the free goods 
were charged back to manufacturer—16.32 
percent. 

(The objections to this program are so 
obvious that discussion is unnecessary.) 

A careful analysis of Dr. Ostlund’s sur- 
vey indicates that the free goods deals 
sold by or through service wholesalers 
and classed as desirable were 73.45 per- 
cent of the total volume, and the reduc- 
tion in handling costs on these deals re- 
sulted in a very substantial increase in 
the wholesaler’s net profit. 

At a meeting of the manufacturers’ 
committee, held at the Statler Hotel in 
St. Louis, these facts were presented by 
Dr. Ostlund, and the manufacturers pres- 
ent agreed to build their selling plans on 
free goods deals in accordance with the 
recommendation of the secretary of the 
N. W..2 a 


which 
direct by 


free goods were 
manufacturers—9.43 


Avoiding Evils 

It must be obvious that the small per- 
centage of the total sales on free deals 
which are objectionable is an index that 
the wholesalers themselves do not co- 
operate with unprofitable or uneconomic 
deals, and this is the simplest and surest 
method of correcting any evil that might 
be present. 

Of the total number of drug stores in 
the United States, probably 80 percent, 
or about 50,000, use the service whole- 
saler as their primary means of supply, 
and the greater part of the balance of 
stores are definitely dependent on the 
service wholesaler. Of the total volume 
of drug store items certainly a vast ma- 
jority is sold through this channel. 

This past year has been a notable one 
for the recognition of the economic serv- 
ice of the wholesale druggist in channels 
of distribution. Manufacturers who for- 
merly sought the individual retailer for 
direct purchases are now seeking distribu- 
tion through the service wholesaler, be- 
cause of more complete distributional and 
credit facilities, 

Probably the direct selling manufac- 
turer does not realize the extent to which 
he contributes to the retailer’s financial 
problem by granting him credit on excess 
quantities of merchandise over normal re- 
quirements. These excess purchases fre- 
quently embarrass the retailer and com- 
plicate his credit structure, the respon- 


sibility of which is shouldered by. the 
wholesaler. 
On the other hand, in the hands of 


wholesalers these dealers are safe because 
the wholesaler will necessarily deny credit 
to the inefficient dealer on purchases that 
are obviously too large for the retailer to 
turn in a reasonable period of time. The 
wholesaler’s credit department is better 
eauipped to give sympathetic and under- 
standing co-operation to the individual re- 
tailer than that of any manufacturer. Co- 
operative alliance between manufacturer 
and wholesaler would result in a better 
and sounder financial set-up for all fac- 
tors of distribution than might be secured 
by indiscriminate selling, uncontrolled. 

The recognition of these facts has re- 
sulted in an appreciable number of major 
manufacturers adjusting their resale poll- 
cies where they will and are providing 
adequate compensation for the service 
that the wholesaler renders in economic- 
ally distributing their goods. 


Influence of Credits 


The high point in this attitude was 
reached this year when many manufac- 
turers whose business had been operated 
on a definite direct selling policy have 
adopted the service wholesaler plan, and 
we believe it safe to say that those manu- 
facturers who have secured the major 
part of their business through these chan- 
nels have enjoyed a more uniform sales 
volume and a healthier distribution dur- 
ing the past depression. Credits have 
probably been the outstanding factor in 
this situation, but the changing attitude 
of manufacturers is conclusive proof of 
the absolute soundness of the service 
wholesaler program and that the term, 
“service wholesaler,” means everything 
that it implies. 

In order to render service to the manu- 
facturer and retailer, the service whole- 
salers of the country must and actually 
do represent a highly efficient economic 
machine in the distribution of merchan- 
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dise. Their total cost for providing the 
service is scarcely more than the actual 
expense incurred by the manufacturer in 
trying to provide this service direct. 

If the manufacturers of the United 
States would properly visualize the effect 
of this machine which handles a vast 
quantity of merchandise on an extremely 
low cost basis, they would realize the full 
truth of the statement that economy in 
distribution depends on the quantities of 
merchandise shipped to strategic points 
for redistribution by properly organized 
and efficient agents. 

Here in America, at the service of all 
worthy manufacturers, is the most gigan- 
tic and efficient organization in the whole 
world, one that not only performs all the 
functions of a wholesale distributor, but 
that also provides highly intelligent sales 
contact with 60,000 or more retailers, 
through more than 2,500 trained sales- 
men, and because of its intimate knowl- 
edge of retail accounts it renders a credit 
service far beyond the ability of any 
manufacturer or group of manufacturers. 

Experience shows that where the manu- 
facturer recognizes the wholesalers’ prob- 
lems, their cost of handling and develop 
ing sales, this tremendous machine can 
be made a productive unit in the distribu- 
tion of any good product, and as a matter 
of necessity the more intelligent manufac- 
turers will make increasing use of this 
magnificent organization. 


Discussion of 
Distribution Practices 


President Davis:—I am going to ask 
two of our members to open the dis- 
cussion on these reports. I would like 
to hear from Mr. Robinson and have 
him start the discussion on the report 
on proprietary goods. Mr. Robinson, as 
you know, gentlemen, served as chair- 
man of this committee on several dif- 
ferent occasions. 


Discussion by Mr. Robinson 


H. H.. Robinron:—I believe we will 
agree that the committee on proprietary 
goods have followed safe and sane ru'es 
in their recommend*tions and in this 
report. I think we can take item for 
item and agree that al! they have said 
is sound, all their recommendations are 
good. 

I am wondering, however, if the esti- 
mate of 35 to 45 percent (the first paper 
I saw said 35, and I believe the report 
read 45) isn’t a low estimate of our sales 
of proprietary goods, and because of the 
fact that our percentage of sa'‘es of pro- 
prietary goods is so high, we have be- 
come in late years intencely interested 
in that particular part of our business. 
I believe we have found by analysis end 
a study of this part of the drug trade 
that, contrary to what we may have for- 
merly thought, the proprietary end of 
our business is profitable 2nd decerves our 
attention more than perhaps we thought 
years ago. 

We might go down the report and take 
the direct selling. I think we will see 
that the points brought out in this paper 
are absolutely sound. I think we can 
oats them up by our studies of the ques- 

on. 

I think we shou'd agree with the chair- 
man that policies of certain manufac- 
turers in the distribution of their line, 
those particularly who co-operate with 
us, should be encouraged. We should 
in turn give them a!l the support in 
our power. 

One of the most encouraging and pleas- 
ing things or signs in our wholesale drug- 
gist’s association is the fact that we are 
turning gradually, safey, and sanely, to 
the old thought and the old idea that we 
have gotten uway from in late years, 
that of co-operation. It seems to me in 
the last few years I have heard that 
word and that idea promoted more than 
ever before. I think we are a!l pleased 
that we are coming into this new era, 
and I believe it deserves the support of 
us as wholesalers. And I am sure that 
if we as wholesa'ers and the manufac- 
turers of the lines we handle can arrive 
at a legal, safe, and sane understanding 
of co-operation, this particular part of 
our business, which is so large, can be 
made and will be made more profitable. 

The question of returned goods, of 
course, is a familiar subject to us as 
wholesalers. My opinion is that it can 
be Handled without too drastic measures. 
I think, if the executives will see to it 
that policies that are not too objectionable 
are put into effect, that those policies will 
protect us as wholesa'ers. The thing can 
be handled, and we can bring about the 
reform we need, w'thout particular offense 
to our retail trade. 


here will 
I am pleased to learn that t ; 
be an interesting and prolonged discus- 
sion on this subject. I think you have 
acted very wisely in devoting time to this 
all important subject. : 
President Davis:—Thank you, Mr. Rob- 
inson. 
I want to next ask George Moehle to 
discuss this report. 


Discussion by Mr. Moehle 


George A. Moehle:—Mr. Lanigan has 
told us that the sale of proprietaries ac- 
counts for about 45 percent of the volume 
of the wholesaler, and that it is the back- 
bone of our business. I think it is also 
true that if we were to lose this 45 per- 
cent of our volume, the remaining 59 per- 
cent would rapidly disappear. However, 
it is not an accident that the wholesaler 
enjoys this large volume on proprietary 
medicines and proprietary toilet articles, 
but it is rather in the nature of a tribute 
to the efficient and economical form of 
distribution that we offer to the manufac- 
turer and of the type of service which we 
give the retail dealer. In fact, during the 
past two years of economic upheaval, I 
believe that the wholesaler, in the eyes 
of both the manufacturer and retail 
dealer, has justified his position most con- 
c'usively. Unfortunately, however, the 
type of merchandise which we are discuss- 
ing is the subject of more trade abuses 
than any of our other lines, and any dis- 
cussion of this subject looking to a more 
orderly system of distribution would be 
futile, unless it takes into account the 
interest of the manufacturer and of the 
retail dealer. 

I fully concur in Mr. Lanigan’s remarks 
on the subject of diverted distribution and 
believe that in this respect those of our 
manufacturing friends who have been per- 
suaded to sell their wares indiscriminately 
are largely responsible for the chaotic 
condition that exists and probably they 
have injured their own cause in this pro- 
cedure. After all, the volume on this class 
of merchandise depends largely on the 
manufacturer's advertising appropriation 
and the merit of the product. Therefore, 
to split the established volume up un- 
necessarily can only add to the expense 
of marketing the goods. 

Some years ago some one of our able 
members, who had given exhaustive study 
to this subject, brought out the thought 
that the type of service rendered rather 
than the size of the order should deter- 
mine the rate of discount allowed. Fail- 
ure to observe this principle, except as to 
passing on the actual saving in handling 
cost that may apply to larger orders or 
shipments, has been well nigh disastrous 
to wholesalers and to independent retail- 
ers alike. No wonder we find the news- 
papers of our larger cities laden with 
advertising on established merchandise at 
prices to cOnsumers as low as the whole- 
saler’s cost. True, as a rule the avail- 
able stock of these price leaders is lim- 
ited, but the effect on competing inde- 
pendent retailers not only in the populous 
centers, but throughout the circulation 
area of the newspapers, is most harmful. 
It has shaken the confidence of the con- 
suming public in the value of this class 
of merchandise and it is not surprising 
that our retail friends are devoting so 
much thought to the subject of ‘‘diverted 
sales.”” Unquestionably there is something 
wrong in the sales policy of any manu- 
facturer whose products can be acquired 
by the wholesaler or even retail dealers 
through brokers or others at a lower price 
than the wholesaler can buy direct from 
the manufacturer. 


Struggle for Outlets 


Mr. Lanigan refers to the struggle for 
the retail market. This presents an inter- 
esting study of competition among manu- 
facturers, many of whom seem to have 
sought to gain success by what he terms 
“competitive devices to circumvent the 
ordinary channels of distribution,” and 
which he very truthfully states operate to 
the disadvantage of the wholesaler. Prob- 
ably the most common plan is the use of 
the so-called “Free Goods Deal,” of which 
there is a countless variety, many of 
which lack economic soundness. If there 
Was any semblance of price-maintenance, 
these deals would be highly profitable to 
the retail dealer, and might be justified 
on that basis. However, in any cases 
the value of the so-called “Free Goods” 
is simply translated into lower cut prices. 
In but few cases does the wholesaler 
profit by this form of merchandising, for 
I believe that, under no plan, except where 
the wholesaler receives free goods in the 
same _ proportion in which they are 
passed on to the retailer, does he make 
very much profit. 

That was written before listening to 
Mr. Woodside’s report, which seemingly 
discredits this statement. I feel, however, 
that I am still willing to go on record in 
this statement. Mr. Lanigan referred to 
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the indivisibility of one-twelfth of a 
dozen. Under the system which Dr. Ost- 
lund has sometimes referred to as strap- 
ping one item on the back of another and 
sending it on to the wholesaler, to the re- 
tailer, I wonder if this mathematical im- 
possibility hasn’t been accomplished. 

I also think that we should give serious 
consideration to the volume of merchan- 
dise that we distribute as free goods and 
the effect that it has on our sales volume. 

Under this plan he does of course profit 
to the extent of free goods that are re- 
tained in filling broken-lot orders. I can 
offer no suggestion for a solution of this 
problem, though I believe that all manu- 
facturers who are interested will be bene- 
fited by studying the statistics on the sub- 
ject which are available at N. W. D. A. 
headquarters in New York. 


The proposal that all new items should 
be placed with the wholesaler on consign- 
ment is well understood and should be 
adhered to, except in the case of a new 
item by an old manufacturer. A new 
manufacturer who is operating experimen- 
tally should assume the risk for a rea- 
sonable period of time, remembering that 
in these times $20 to $25 worth of dead 
stock is equivalent to the net profit on 
$1,000 worth of business. 

Some manufacturers in their desire for 
the retail market invite the wholesaler to 
buy on extended terms and expect the 
wholesaler to give corresponding datings 
to retail dealers. To the manufacturers 
this seems perfectly sound, but it does 
not take into consideration the risk that 
the wholesaler must assume, particularly 
with credit conditions as they are now. 


Aside from that reason, the practice can 
easily become another abuse if encour- 
aged, to the detriment of manufacturers 
as well as wholesalers and retail dealers. 
Mr. Lanigan comments on the addi- 
tional credit burden placed on the service 
wholesaler by the competition of short- 
line wholesalers and direct selling by 
manufacturers. It is no exaggeration to 
say that thousands of worth-while retail 
dealers would be forced out of business 
if strict credit terms were being applied 
at the present time, and once removed, 
those valuable agencies of distribution 
might never return, resulting in _perma- 
nent loss to both manufacturer and whole- 
saler. The independent retailer is also 
interested in this situation for the weak- 
ening of their ranks to any extent, nu- 
merically, has apparent disadvantages. 


My discussion of the report of the com- 
mittee on proprietary goods is intended 
to be constructive. The business we en- 
joy on proprietaries, both medicinal and 
toilet, is the result of efforts of our manu- 
facturing friends. Without this volume 
we could not exist. Many of the lines that 
we carry are profitable and are handled 
in orderly fashion. In fact, it is prob- 
able that many of the individual lines not 
only sustain themselves, but help offset 
the loss incurred on others. It is note- 
worthy that among the most successful 
manufacturers are those who have pur- 
sued an orderly policy of marketing their 
products at both wholesale and retail. To 
these I believe we owe an expression of 
deep appreciation and a pledge of our 
continued support. To those who regard 
the wholesaler as only a “middleman” ex- 
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acting unearned tribute, I invite earnest, 
unbiased study of the situation, confident 
that the result will be of benefit to him 
and to the industry as a whole. 


President Davis:—Mr. Mayer, will you 
discuss Mr. Woodside’s report, please? 


Discussion by Mr. Mayer 


A. Kiefer Mayer :—I would like to say 
I think I am expressing the thoughts and 
unanimous opinion of every one in this 
room when I say that we are not only 
greatly indebted to the chairman of the 
manufacturers’ committee, but also every 
member that served on that committee, 
for the most splendid report pertaining 
to distribution that has been presented 
to the drug industrv since Billy B. Van 
and the young lady sang those songs 
which Billy said was thirty-one years 
ago. 

I only hope that whoever delivers the 
sermon or few remarks over my casket 
will consult with the authors of Mr. Wood- 
side’s report. 

A few years ago we all worked for 
profits. Industry worked for profits in 
this country. In a few years we have 
seen profits slip to deficits. Today there 
is only one industry that is enjoying pros- 
perity, and that is the manufacturers of 
red ink. We are not working for profits; 
we are working for a living, and if we 
are all working for a living, we can get 
back to profits by taking and memorizing 
every word in the report of the manu- 
facturers’ committee. 


Again, I want to pay tribute to them 
on behalf of all of you. Thank you. 


President Davis:—Thank you, Mr. 
Mayer. I am going to open this sub- 
ject to general discussion. Let me say 
again that our associate members are 
invited to join in this discussion. The 
floor is open to them. I think we have 
here an opportunity for an honest ex- 
pression of opinion from the whole- 
saler on the one side and from our 
friendly manufacturers on the other. 
We have all the time in the world. 
I want to give everyone an opportunity 
to talk. I won’t adjourn the meeting 
until you are through. I hope you will 
all stay, because after the discussion 
I intend to call for the report of the 
nominating committee, perhaps the 
most important committee to report to 
the convention. 

* The meeting is now open for gen- 
eral discussion. 


Discussion by Mr. Meyer 


Carl F. G. Meyer:—I would like to 
second the recommendation made by Kie- 
fer Mayer. In listening to these reports 
that have been so carefully prepared, so 
exhaustive, and so vitally important, it 
does seem to me that we have problems, 
and those problems apply to the manu- 
facturer and the wholesaler. 


As Mr. Mayer has said, we are working 
for a living, and he has reminded me of 
an experience I had just a week or two 
ago when an old customer of ours came 
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in. His account had been long in ar- 
rears. He came to me and said, “Well, 
I realize that my business has been a 
losing venture for a long while, yet I 
do have to make a living.”’ 

He had hoped to earn that living out 
of a business that was destined for the 
rocks. I am not applying that, however, 
to the wholesale drug business because 
my feeling is that we have steered clear 
of the rocks. I think facts and figures 
will bear me out that the industry as 
a whole has been functioning splendidly 
with few, if any, casualties. 


Now if it is true that we have problems 
and those problems are common ones, 
shouldn’t we perhaps go just a_ step 
farther than to read and enjoy and un- 
derstand these reports? Is there some 
way, some agency, some committee, if 
you please, that can in harmony with 
the best interests of the manufacturers 
and the wholesalers, take out of these 
reports the best they offer and in that way 
reach logoical conclusions that will be 
directly profitable and beneficial to the 
industry as a whole? 


I maintain that the servant is worthy 
of his hire. I also maintain that if 
he is not paid his wages, he must seek 
employment _ elsewhere. The drug in- 
dustry is the most vital of all industries 
in our life. It has been tremendously 
successful, has grown in leaps and 
bounds, and perhaps in its development 
and its growth the paths have been 
divided. My active connection with the 
wholesale drug business dates back now 
over a quarter of a century. So I can 
remember those days when we as whole- 
salers had the pleasure and the intimate 
contact with those manufacturers who 
have now grown to tremendous size and 
power and when we would share the 
problems that were confronting them and 
confronting us. 

During the last ten years, perhaps be- 
cause of press of business, those visits 
have been fewer and farther between. 
I should like to have developed out of 
this meeting a closer understanding, if 
that is possible, a more intimate rela- 
tionship. We are overwhe!med by the 
splendid attendance of manufacturers 
here. We consider it a very great compli- 
ment to the National Wholesale Drug- 
gists’ Association that you should thus 
evidence your interest in the work we are 
trying to do. 

I believe that the greatest benefit that 
comes out of these meetings is just ex- 
actly that personal contact where we are 
privileged to put before you manufac- 
turers the prob'ems that disturb us, and 
we should, on the other hand, like to have 
you manufacturers be equally frank with 
us, give us your criticism, give us your 
construction and let us for the benefit 
of all concerned carry on to greater 
achievement. 


Discussion by Mr. Norton 


J. S. Norton:—Obviously, when there is 
an open meeting there is an opportunity 
to speak. On this subject particularly I 
feel it is imperative to speak. 

In my opinion, Mr. Meyer has hit it 
very closely when he says there must be 
—not only should be, but must be—a 
closer relationship between wholesalers 
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and manufacturers. I talked with a chief 
executive of one of the largest manufac- 
turing operations in the drug field here 
recently and I asked him how many 
wholesalers he knew. He mentioned two 
or three names of those he had met so- 
cially. He had never been in the offices 
of any of them; they had never been in 
his office. They don’t know what they 
thought, or what they could do, or what 
they might do, or what he might do with 
them. I told him I thought that it was 
rather stupid on his part that that condi- 
tion could exist. 

I told him also that I felt it was quite 
stupid on the part of the wholesalers to 
let it exist. And it seems to me that if 
we will start first at what we are trying 
to get after, and that is profit along the 
road, that means profit opportunity for 
the wholesaler, profit opportunity for the 
manufacturer, in arriving at a position 
where both are going to work together, 
we must eliminate, as I see it, what I call 
stupid selfishness. What I mean by that 
is this: I had a personal experience in 
connection with a little plan I was work- 
ing on, where, at the suggestion and the 
urge of a few wholesalers, we changed a 
particular policy in the matter of our dis- 
tribution in that section. We found that 
when it was all over, a very substantial 
part of our volume had gone, and there 
was no sign that it was coming back. In 
my opinion, perhaps they were 100 per- 
cent sincere, but I am confident their 
knowledge of the: situation wasn’t as ac- 
curate as it might have been if they had 
studied it a little more closely. I think it 
was a bit stupid that that question should 
be brought up in that way and answered 
in that way and we urged into a position 
where, obviously, if it had been very gen- 
eral, it would have operated to both our 
disadvantages. 

As I see it, there are just two things 
that we should be sure of in each other: 
First, sincerity, and, secondly, intelli- 
gence. If we are sure that the other fel- 
low is sincere, if we are all sincere and 
trying to work this out and the other fel- 
low is intelligent, we can work it out. 
But I don’t think it will ever be worked 
out by having, let’s say, some manufac- 
turers occasionally get together, express 
to themselves how it should be done and 
how it could be done, the wholesalers do- 
ing the same thing, each perhaps con- 
demning some of the policies of the other 
and not having an opportunity to sit 
down together and talk it through and 
see if there isn’t an opportunity to ac- 
complish the objective that we have be- 
fore us, and that is a mutual profit op- 
portunity. 

I think if we do as Mr. Meyer says, if 
there can be some means, some agency, 
where we can have a closer relationship; 
because, unless that can be accomplished, 
it really can’t be of tremendous interest 
to a manufacturer or his stockholders 
what service is being rendered by the 
wholesale druggist or any other factor of 
distribution if it isn’t going to be ren- 
dered in a way that is going to make 
profits for those people. I think the only 
way that that can be worked out is to 
work out some plan along Mr. Meyer's 
suggestion that will set up concretely an 
agency through which these can be 
cleared, where there can be a proper un- 
derstanding of both sides, because there 
are two sides. If we can ever get that 
and get a complete understanding from 
intelligent people who are sincere, I am 
confident that we can go down the road 
together, and it can’t help but better con- 
ditions in the industry, and in the long 
run make more profits for us both. 


Discussion by Mr. Hollander 


Sidney Hollander :—As one of the local 
gruup of manufacturers, | want to go on 
record as saying how much it pleases me 
to be able to say that, as a manufacturer, 
I see eye to eye with practically all of 
the speakers.of the N. W. D. A. who have 
discussed this matter this morning. | I am 
heartily in accord with Mr. Meyer's idea 
that the manufacturer should get around 
and talk over his personal problems, his 
business problems, and the wholesaler’s 
problems with his distributors. As a 
manufacturer, I feel that it is my job to 
do that, and there are many of you in 
the room here now who know that you 
see me every year when I come around 
to talk over the problems that we have 
in our joint affairs. 

I think that the points that have been 
brought out this morning as to the ad- 
visability of manufacturers using the ser- 
vice jobbers—service wholesalers; it 
dosen’t matter what you call them, they 
are either good or bad, according to their 
individual merits—to the greatest possible 
degree, which is altogether a desirable 
thing to do, are important. I do believe 
that if you play fair with the whole- 
salers, you get what Lanigan described 
as the willing and enthusiastic co-opera- 
tion from them, but in order to do that, 
you have to give them a fair break. You 
have to see that, when asking them to 
distribute their product, it is possible for 
them to make some sort of a profit out 
of it for themselves, so that they don't 
do all of the work for you and you keep 
all the profit for yourself. I think that 
some of the manufacturers are prone to 
overlook that fact. 

In order for the wholesalers to make 
a profit on the product of the manufac- 
turers, that they distribute, it is desir- 
able that they should have three things :— 
First, that the product or products should 
be sold at such prices as to allow them 
a fair margin for themselves; secondly, 
that there should be an adequate volume 
of merchandise, of sales turned over to 
them; and, thirdly, that there should be 
the lowest possible cost of distribution in 
handling your product. 


Restricted Distribution 

We have discussed these three points 
with many of the members here, and we 
think we have worked out a plan that is 
fairly satisfactory. We have followed 
your suggestion and used the restricted 
distributor plah. There isn’t a day in the 
week that IT don’t have to write anywhere 
from five to twenty-five letters turning 
down the requests of large retailers, of 
buying clubs, of gyp jobbers, of other 
jobbers, of all sorts of aggregations who 
want to carry our product and who seem 
to feel they have a right to do it simply 
if they are willing to send us a check, 
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I might say that yesterday before I 
left my office, I turned down numerous of 
those requests that affect many of the 
members in this room now. We feel that 
the restricted plan of distribution is the 
proper one because then when you have 
the smallest possible number of whole- 
salers in each district to work with, you 
can expect something from them in the 
way of real co-operation. That also ap- 
plies, as I say, to volume, 

When it comes to the question of a 
fair margin of nrofit, there you get on 
ticklish ground because you come across 
the price-maintenance end. Despite the le- 
gal difficulties, the legal hurdles, it is not 
verv difficult for a manufacturer who is 
sincere in his efforts to make such ar- 
rangements or to have such arrangements 
made that it is possible for the goods to 
be sold without giviny away all the dis- 
counts that they receive. We have cer- 
tainly found that to be possible and every- 
where in the country, with one exception, 
one city in the country, which I hope 
will be corrected before very long, the 
wholesalers were able to maintain the 
discount they received from us. 

Next, low cost of distribution. It was 
brought out last year in Mr. Robinson's 
report of the. study that they had made 
on proprietaries, the wide variance be- 
tween different items in the group that 
they studied. I was very happy to find 
out that our product had the lowest cost 
of *stribution of any of them that they 
studied. I think that is due to the large 
use of the special deals, special deals 
that we make to the wholesalers once 
each year, which has enabled the group 
to carry our product to sell from 50 per- 
cent or more of their total volume each 
year in solid case lots. That means. ac- 
cording to the way Ostlund figured it out 
that this distribution is done at a cost of 
5 percent instead of anywhere from 11 to 
23 or 24 percent, which the same mer- 
chandise would cost in fractional dozens. 

I didn’t get up to talk particularly 
about our problem but to say that I think 
the keynote that was struck by several 
of the speakers here this morning was 
that a close co-operation between the 
wholesalers and the manufacturers can 
only work out to the advantage of both 


and that that should b 
of distribution. ri et ee 


Discussion by Mr. Armstrong 


W._A. Armstrong:—Some two 
ago during a conversation I had with 
your secretary, he mentioned there would 
be an opportunity for associate members 
of this organization to speak from -the 
floor of a general meeting. I said I 
welcomed that Suggestion, not as a manu- 
facturer, but as the representative of a 
number of manufacturers of nationally 
distributed merchandise in this country 
I had come to the opinion, and had heard 
of the same opinion from others, that 
associate members were not welcome to 
speak from the floor. Dr. Newcomb said 
that was not the case and there would 
be ample opportunity this morning. 

However, there were other manufac- 
turers at that same meeting who heard 
me speak and they backed up what I 
—_. —_ I hope 1 am not out of order 

coming down ere ¢ 
you this morning. ° and cpeaking 

Mr. Meyer stated that he thought it 
was a good idea for wholesalers and 
manufacturers to openly discuss their 
problems. I have not heard very much 
said yet about the problems of the manu- 
facturer. I have heard a lot said about 
the problems of the wholesaler. In due 
deference to the speaker who just sat 
down, I did not hear him say anything 
about anything he was up against. 

I just want te ask two questions which 
may help open the meeting this morn- 
ing. At a sa:es meeting of our metro- 
politan men last Saturday morning, the 
question came up—and it is very close to 
the hearts of those of us in New York— 
as to sales through cosmetic shops. You 
gentlemen who sell merchandise in the 
metropolitan area and you jobbers in the 
metropolitan area know what I mean— 
pardon me, wholesalers. That is the first 
mistake. I was warned to be careful. 

I said at that meeting that I was still 
of the opinion we should not sell the 
cosmetic shops. Our men agreed with 
me but they said, “Mr. Armstrong, how 
are we going to keep our merchandise 
out of these cosometic shops when whole- 
salers in the metropoloitan area to whom 
we sell are selling these cosmetic shops?” 

That is one problem. 

The second problem was the question 
of a national manufacturer who, we as- 
sume, sel's entirely through the service 
wholesa’er and what he is up against 
when a competitor, that is, a manufac- 
turer who has a competitive product, sells, 
not only through the service wholoesaler, 
but through the mutual. 

I believe, gentlemen, that there are 
other manufacturers in the room this 
morning that have faced these same 
problems. I am asking the two ques- 
tions in the hope that seme enlighten- 
ment will come from the floor. Thank you. 


President Davis:—I am going to re- 
sign the chair for a little while to Mr. 
Lund, the president of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, also one 
of the members of this association. 
I am going to ask Mr. Lund to perform 
this duty for me. He knows that I 
will appreciate it. 

Before I resign the chair, I want 
to call upon a well known member of 
this association, a manufacturer— 
Billy Van. 

(Robert L. Lund, of the Lambert 
Pharmacal Company, took the chair). 


Discussion by Mr. Lund 


Chairman Lund:—I suppose Mr. Davis's 
notion in calling me to the chair was that 
manufacturers might speak more freely 
with a manufacturer in the chair than 
otherwise. So I hope you manufacturers 
will recognize that I am on the spot ana 
you are on the spot, and that you will 
talk very freely. I am sure if you do, you 
will talk very constructively. 

I might say there was a time in our 
business (the Lambert Pharmacal Com- 
pany) some twelve or fifteen years ago 
when we felt that the wholesalers were 
not giving us the kind of service that we 
must have. Whether that conclusion was 
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justified or not, we will not debate this 
morning. I was not connected with the 
company at that time, so I am free of all 
responsibility. The facts are, however, 
that we aggressively set up a campaign 
to sell our products direct to retailers. 
We built up a list of some 25,000 direct 
retail accounts, and, as you gentlemen 
know, we did a very large and quite prof- 
itable business. However, that plan had 
its faults. One was that independent re- 
tailers got our merchandise at two prices; 
one price from us, one price from the 
wholesaler. That was unsatisfactory. 


Along with it grew up this problem of 
price-cutting, which was very serious, 
particularly on our products. Perhaps 
more important than either of those two 
was the conviction that began to grow on 
us that the service that wholesalers in 
the drug industry were rendering was 
improving tremendously as time passed. 
You gentlemen developed more efficient 
methods of selling, particularly the plan 
of selective selling. So that a year or 
two ago, we began to come to the con- 
clusion that there was probably a_ very 
good reason to believe that we could dis- 
tribute our merchandise more effectively 
exclusively, or practically so, through 
service wholesalers than by the plan that 
we were following at that time. I might 
say that collections had nothing to do 
with it, because our losses on accounts 
rarely went above one-tenth of one per- 
cent. Our collections from retailers were 
satisfactory. 

However, as the result of that convic- 
tion, as I think every man in this room 
knows, we brought into our organization 
our present vice-president in charge of 
sales, Mr. Norton. Mr. Norton has al- 
ready expressed to you his feeling and 
his convictions and the policies that he 
has in mind more or less briefly with ref- 
erence to distribution, particularly of dis- 
tribution through service wholesalers. 

I might just, in concluding this brief 
statement, say that in a way this plan 
that we are now following is still in an 
experimental stage. It is going to require 
considerable work on the part of Mr. 
Norton and his staff to iron out some 
wrinkles which still remain. However, 
we are really gratified with the results. 
We are rather confident that this conclu- 
sion or decision that we have made to 
distribute primarily through you gentle- 
men of the wholesale drug industry is a 
sound decision and is going to give us the 
kind of results we would like to have. I 
am very glad indeed to make that state- 
ment to you. 

Now with that brief introductory re- 
mark, I would like to second Mr. Davis's 
invitation to Billy Van that he address 
us. I know we are all interested in hear- 
ing him. 


Discussion by Mr. Van 


Billy B. Van:—I have heard manu- 
facturers and a wholesale druggist talk 
—I have been hunting for him for three 
days; I feel that I ran him down this 
morning; he is here. I heard the asso- 
ciate members talk; it was very interest- 
ing. I am not a member of your organi- 
zation. I am under no obligations to 
you, whatsoever. I am absolutely inde- 
pendent, and I am talking to you as 
an unassociate member. 

If I may this morning, I want to talk 
to you of a phase of the business that 
I think is more vital to both of you 
than any one I have heard talked or 
any subject I have heard talked on here. 
I cave been here for four days, and I 
don’t mind telling you that after listen- 
ing to a lot of the articles that have 
been read, that have been talked on, I 
don’t know what you aré trying to get at. 

Last night you saw a show and, from 
what I hear, everybody thought it was 
a great show. In my estimation, it was 
one of the finest examples of salesman- 
ship that I ever looked at in all my 
life, and the more I see of shows like 
that, the more I honor the profession 
that I spent so many years in_ before 
I started to be a manufacturer, because 
that is one line of business where they 
have an ideal condition. In other words, 
in the theatre the customer pays for the 
goods before he sees it. 

And you druggists if you } 
store and a man came in and said, “I 
want to buy a seidlitz powder,” and you 
said, “Give me a dime and I'll let you 
look at it,” he would think you were 
off your nut. That is the thing that 
happens in the theatre. The customer 
pays for the goods before he sees it. 
Naturally, the payment of that money 
creates a sales resistance that must be 
overcome by the actor. The actor does 
not have the privilege of selling an in- 
dividual. He has to use mass psychol- 
ogy, selling 2,000 people at a time, every- 
body in a different frame of mind—some 
with family trouble, some with financial 
trouble, and maybe some with stomach 
trouble, for all I know. If he can send 
them out sold with nothing tangible, 
nothing but a memory, and they repeat 
when they see that actor’s name up again 
that is salesmanship. 

That is the salesmanship that must 
be applied to our industry—salesmanship, 
the greatest force in the world, the one 
attribute that God gives us when we come 
into the world. A baby is a salesman. 
It smiles, it wiggles its toes, and it 
gurgles to its parents, selling itself to 
them for its love, its care and its at- 
tention. 

We grow up. A fellow falls in love 
with a girl. The first thing he does Is 
to try to sell her the idea that he is 
the best bargain that ever came along. 

If he is a good salesman, he gets away 
with it. If not, he rings up no sale and 
passes on. Then in comes the other 


guy. 


owned a 


Everything is Selling 

So we journey on through life, selling 
every day until the time comes for us 
to be laid away. Then what do we do? 
Start selling ourselves to God Almighty 
for a front seat up in Paradise. I ex- 
pect when I get to the golden gates to 
meet St. Peter and when I say I am Billy 
Van, the soap manufacturer, he will say, 
“Advance and give your discounts,” 

The problem I ran up against when 
I went into the manufacturing business 
in the highest competitive market in the 
world, a market where they considered 
the saturation point had been reached— 
and when I said I was going to make 
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a cake of soap and perfume it with 
the breath of New England, they all gave 
me the horse laugh; they said I was 
crazy. I was. If I had known as much 
then as I do now, I would have run the 
other way. I didn’t realize—you know 
in the theatre you only have to sell 
yourself once to the audience, but when 
I started to sell soap 1 found out I 
had to sell it three times; to the whole- 
saler, to the reiailer, and then he wanted 
me to get the consumer by the hand 
and lead him into the store. I thought 
he might ask me to ring up the cash 
register and put the money in his pocket. 
I have had a lot of damned funny ex- 
periences. I have seen the humorous side 
of your business. I want to te!l you it 
is funny. Some day I am going to write 


Robert L. Lund 


on merchandising and selling, 
drug store men will be in the 

They are killing me. 

You know it has been my duty and 
my pleasure to be sent on the road as 
a representative of the New England 
Council and the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation. I just got back from an 8,000- 
mile trip under the supervision of Gen- 
eral Motors. ‘They sent me out to talk 
to their distributors, the men who have 
a license to distribute their product in 
one or two or three States and the deal- 
ers who work under the distributors and 
the bankers whe finance the deaiers and 
the distributors. That was my job. 

I told them how we overcame a _ s0- 
called “industrial depression’’ in New 
England by salesmanship, Yankee sales- 
manship. One of the finest examples that 
has ever been handled in this world of 
salesmanship was last month in New 
Hampshire. We put $75,000 in a sales 
promotion campaign and brought into 
the State of New Hampshire 1,750,000. 
We sold the eclipse; the first time it has 
ever been sold. We sold it! 

You know they say if you can make 
a better mousetrap than your fellow- 
man, the world will wear a beaten path 
to your door. We believe in that. Only 
we get out with a scythe and cut away 
the bushes so the gang can get up to 
the house. That is the way we did with 
the eclipse. 


a show 
and the 
first act. 


Seeing Black 

so-called “depression” came, 
one of the first things that I did was 
call a sales meeting of our little sales 
organization. When they came into my 
office, I had a big white sheet of paper 
on the back of the wall, about 8 feet 
square. When I got through talking to 
them, I took a lead pencil and made a 
little black dot in the center of the white 
sheet of paper and I said to one of our 
salesmen, a fellow by the name of Al 
Thomas, “Al, what do you see?” 

“A little black dot.” 

I said, ‘“‘What do the rest of you see?” 

They all said, “A little black dot.” 

I said, “Good, you can all see the little 
black dot, but not one of you can see the 
big white sheet of paper.” 

I said, ““That little black dot, in my 
estimation, is the depression; the big 
white sheet of paper is our possibilities 
in the soap market. The meeting is over. 
Get out!” 

That is the last we have ever heard of 
depression. I live in a town that is known 
as the depression-proof community. We 
analyzed our industries to find out what 
we were making that the public no longer 
wanted to buy, and I advise you gentle- 
men to analyze your industry in the same 
way. As an example, we had in our 
town the Peerless Underwear Factory, 
where they made cotton underwear for 
ladies. My God! 

I came off the road one day and called 
a meeting of the board of directors and 
said, “Boys, they are not wearing them 
any more.” 

One guy said, “How do you know?” 

I said, “I found out from looking in 
windows. You have got to make them 
out of rayon, out of silk, all the colors 
of the rainbow—blue, lavender, heliotrope, 
peach, violet, beige.” You see, lady, I 
know mv colors. 

I said, “You have got to put them up 
in individual boxes, deck them out with 
a piece of ribbon, if necessary put a 
sachet bag in the box.” 

One old fellow said, 
like them like that?’ 

I said, “No, but, by golly, the men do,” 

Salesmanship—-that is the element that 
you need. That is the solution of all 
your problems. You can stand up here 
and talk about dealer co-operation, free 
zoods—there is nothing new in that. Spe- 
cial deals—-some of the things that I was 
up against, an actor going into the soap 
business, an extra 5 percent for the sales- 
man that he never saw. I am talking 
facts, 

We 
York, 
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have put on a campaign in 
and I made up a very 


OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


box of samples, with little, miniature 
cakes of “Pine Tree” soap, and with every 
gross of soap that dealer bought I gave 
him a gross of samples to be passed on 
to the drug store man when he sold him 
a gross of soap. I said, “I will get the 
druggist to give out the samples. Thc 
people will use it and they will like it: 
they will ask for a large cake and I will 
be selling, moving stuff off the whoie- 
sale druggist’s shelves.” 

But what happened? Two days after 
I started the thing, a little Jewish boy 
came into the office and said, ‘I repre- 
sent the Acme Towel Supply Company. 1 
would like to buy some more of your 
soap.” 

1 said, “I never sold 
towel supply company.” 

He said, “Well, I got some.” 

1 said, “‘Where did you get it?” 

My God! The wholesaier sold my 
samples of soap. 


any soap to a 


Salesmanship is Essential 

Is that what we call co-operation in 
this organization? Salesmanship, sales- 
manship is the element. The fellow that 
expects too much from the dealer, the 
manufacturer that expects too much from 
the wholesaler, is cutting down his own 
dividend. 

In New Hampshire we had an old 
farmer one time that had a hen, and 
every once in a while she would lay a 
double egg. He thought it would be a 
good idea to save all the double eggs, 
put them under the hen so when she 
hatched them out, she would hatch out 
hens that would all lay double eggs. It 
sounds good. A lot of you fellows are 
looking for something that lays double 
eggs. But it didn’t work out for the 
farmer, and it won't work out for you. 
When the eggs were hatched, they were 
all two-headed roosters that ate twice as 
much as anything else in the barnyard 
and didn’t lay a thing. Don’t try to hatch 
out double eggs. 

A short time ago I was a speaker at a 
convention and when I got through—lI 
will tell you who it was, the Fuller Brush 
Company, a big convention of a bright 
lot of young men, right on their toes, 
every one of them, who hammered the 
sidewalk from morning until night, didn’t 
sit in the office waiting for the telephone 
to ring, like a lot of us do—-Mr. Fuller 
asked me if I would answer some ques- 
tions. I said I would be very glad to. 

An efficiency expert had been up ahead 
of me talking about sales resistance. The 
first question that was fired at me was, 
“Mr. Van, what do you think of sales re- 
sistance ?”’ 

1 said, 

The boy said, 
stood me.” 

I said, “I know very well you didn’t 
understand me. Do you have sales re- 
sistance in your business?’’ 

He said, ‘Yes, sir.” 

I said, “Do you want to remove it?” 

"To. 22, 

I said, “I will give you a 100-percent 
solution. Tomorrow morning, when you 
go down the street and ring the first bell 
you come to, when the lady comes to the 
door, look at her and say, ‘Lady, you 
don’t need any Fuller brushes today, do 
you?’ She will say, ‘No,’ and you can go 
down the street. No sales.” 

Another fellow said, “‘What do you do 
when you get up against a hard-boiled 
buyer?” 

I said, “I don’t believe there is such a 
thing as a hard-boiled buyer. There are 
a lot of fellows that like to pose as hard- 
boiled buyers, but they are acting, and 
I have been acting all my life, and I 
thank God that I can recognize acting, 
good or bad, but if I get up against a 
buyer who tries to belittle my intelli- 
gence, underestimate the quality of my 
mercandise, price, legitimate discounts, 
then I ‘just look at him and try to imagine 
how he looks in his B.V.D.’s. If I can 
get that thought in my mind, he belongs 
to me.” 

Those are the elements of Yankee sales- 
manship, those are the elements, gentle- 
men, that I consider answer all your 
problems. 

In New England the depression started 
when the Pilgrim Fathers landed. Every 
asset was frozen tight. Living up to the 
stability and the backbone of our fore- 
fathers, the eyes of the world today are 
upon the New England manufacturers 
We are just coming into our own. We 
realize the value of establishing a good- 
will trademark and advertising. We have 
formed eleven advertising organizations 
in New England, and the first principle 
of each organization is to teach honest, 
legitimate salesmanship to our men. In 
New England we have accepted every 
lemon that fate has handed us, and I 
tell you as members of the organization 
we are using them to open up a lemonade 
stand 

I thank 


Chairman Lund:—Mr. Van, I am sure 
this convention will agree with me when 
I say that this is the most profound and 
the most dramatic discussion of a trade 
subject we ever heard. I am very sure 
that when you get ready to put on this 
show that you are going to write about 
merchandising, you can get all the money 
you need for the purpose right here in 
this crowd. 

I was speaking for the crowd. Are 
ready to sign? 

(Cries of “‘Yes’’.) 

Mr. Van:—That will be the only order 
I will take home from here. 

Chairman Lund:—I wonder now 
can hear from Mr. Haggerty, who 
asking for the floor. We are sorry, 
Hageerty, we had to interpose; we 
very glad to hear you, sir. 

I think, gentlemen, you all 
Haggerty is representing the 
Company. 


Discussion by Mr. Haggerty 


D. A. Haggerty :—Yesterday out on the 
golf links I was in a foursome ahead of 
Billy B. Van wearing a green shirt as an 
advertisement It was a hard job to 
follow. 

It was very interesting this morning to 
hear the various remarks, particularly Mr. 
Langin’s report, talking about the desire 
on the part of the wholesaler to give co- 
operation and real interest to the manu- 
facturer who wants to play up his alley. 

I-am not trying to start a riot, but I 
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think I have a couple of things that de- 
serve consideration. I think there are 
others in the manufacturing field who 
have done jobs comparable to ours, try- 
ing to play with the wholesalers, and we 
have done a 100 percent wholesaler’s job. 


We started out with the idea of mak- 
ing our article profitable to the whole- 
saler. It was the first precept I set down 
in selling merchandise to any wholesaler. 
I said that I did not consider the whole- 
saler the proper type of distributor, who 
found it necessary to give away any of 
his discount on our merchandise. We have 
had from time to time to exercise what 
we said. But we have had some sad ex- 
periences. I have never been afraid of 
what we have commonly called a gyp 
type of wholesaler, the tobacco jobber, or 
such like. 

We ran a deal this Spring, and, down 
in New York city I found one gyp whole- 
saler, livin® down on the East side, who 
had more deals than I had, and I didn’t 
sell to him. Because of the activities of 
that type of merchant, because of the 
activities of wholesalers in selling to per- 
fume shops, which Mr. Armstrong has 
brought up, the price on our merchandise 
looked like the stock market quotations. 
We tound it necessary to revolutionize 
our whole plan of activity, and the whole- 
salers in this room know what it is, of 
going in on an agency agreement of con- 
signed stocks. 

What particularly made me boil over 
this morning was a letter I received from 
my salesman in New York. He was over 
to Newark. There is one big operator 
over there in the perfume shop line who 
has been having a grand time. We just 
had a deal which you wholesalers are 
acquainted with on two of our products. 
He had 100 of each. Mind you, for the 
proper protection of our product we put 
a number on it so we can identify it. But 
he had them in there. ; 

It so. happens that one product—I am 
not trying to bore this audience with our 
particular troubles or how we manufac- 
ture our merchandise, and so forth, but 
to illustrate this point, one of our prod- 
ucts is a cream. It is an opaque sub- 
stance, and you can’t see through it. For 
our workers in the factory, we put the 
numbers on the outside and also on the 
back. This merchandise didn’t have a 
number on the outside. While the sales- 
man was there this fellow was called up 
by the fellow who shipped the merchan- 
dise and told him, “Say, you know Am- 
brosia is spelled A-m-b-r-o-s-i-a and be- 
hind ‘bros’ is the other number.” 

He said, “Scratch it out, 
number behind it.” 

He bought that merchandise. The deal 
was a $4 deal less 16 2/3 jobber’s discount 
plus 5 percent. Mind you, our merchan- 
dise is on consignment, and 100 deals can 
g0 to a gyp perfume shop! 

5 We find any number of cases like this. 
Going into the proposition that we went 
into in consigning stocks is a headache. 
= Fog gue who is interested in 
ing, wi i y i 
jo 1 let him know that in 

But I just ask this question—Mr. Lani- 
gan said in this report that the whole- 
saler wished to give co-operation to the 
manufacturer who wanted to co-operate 
with him. As I say, we had to go into 
this plan because we had to do some- 
thing to keep our merchandise in the 
hands of those wholesalers we wanted to 
handle it and to keep them honest and 
not ship merchandise down to fellows we 
didn’t want to have it, the fellows who 
were raising general Cain with us. 

Thank you. 


there is a 


Chairman 
much, Mr. 
tion. 

_We are very 
discuss this 


Whidden 


Lund :—Thank you very 
Haggerty, for your contribu- 


anxious to have others 
question. I wonder if Mr. 
would have something to say? 


Discussion by Mr. Whidden 


Ray A. Whidden:—It is particularly 
pleasing to me this morning, as a manu- 
facturer who for many years has worked 
very closely with wholesalers, to attend 
an open session of this kind. Those of 
you who have been attending meetings of 
the N. W. D. A. over a period of years 
will recall that practically the only time a 
manufacturer had an opportunity ‘to speak 
his piece was in a closed meeting of 
wholesalers, and at that time he was only 
called in when he was on the spot. F 
This association is fifty-eight years old 
this year, and to rectify the condition 
that I just mentioned, about five years 
ago they decided to appoint a manufac- 
turers’ committee. The manufacturers’ 
committee is the baby committee of the 
N. W. D. A. The manufacturers’ commit- 
tee felt that regardless of the chairman or 
the make-up of the committee, it was im- 
possible to have a representative body 
whose policies were all built according to 
the same formula. 

We naturally recognized the limitations 
of a manufacturers’ committee. I don’t 
mind telling you that the members of the 
committee and the chairmen who have 
served recognized a very difficult situa- 
tion. They felt that it was impossible to 
quickly bring a group of manufacturers 
into an open meeting of this kind and de- 
cide that probably the best thing to do 
was to tackle one of the outstanding 
problems of the wholesale trade and the 
distribution of merchandise in the drug- 
trade industry. 

Some three years ago the problem that 
was attacked in order to have something 
definite on which to build a program was 
that of the so-called ‘‘free-goods evil.’’ 
Mr. Woodside in his very excellent report 
this morning referred to bulletin 17 issued 
by Professor Ostlund, and if any of you 
manufacturers here or any of you whole- 
salers have not studied that report, I 
think you are overlooking one of the finest 
documents that has ever been turned out. 


That is all very good: but what has 
happened? What has been accomplished? 
That is the first thing we ask, and the 
first thing that you ask. In consultation 
this week with some of the wholesalers. 
purchasing representatives of organized 
xroups, I have been told repeatedly that 
during the past year more manufacturers 
have approached wholesalers with refer- 
ence not only to building their free-goods 
deals to conform with the buletin sent 
out by Secretary Newcomb, but, more 
than that, gentlemen, with reference to 
their selling policies, 











Progress Being Made 

We, a baby committee naturally under 
leadership that only represents one phase 
of distribution because it was impossible 
to find a chairman who represented every 
branch of the trade, leave it to you that 
some progress has been made. I believe 
that this meeting will mark probably a 
milestone in the records of the N. W. D. 
A. as leading from here to a greater ap- 
preciation on the part of the manufac- 
turer and appreciation on the part of the 
wholesaler of the manufacturer’s problem 
and a greater appreciation on the part of 
the manufacturer of the wholesaler’s 
problem. 


There isn’t any question that we have 
in this organization the largest distribut- 
ing machinery in the drug trade of this 
country. Some years ago it was esti- 
mated that the drug bill of the nation was 
$2,000,000,000. Reduced to selling prices, 
we might say $1,600,000,000; reduced to 
the period of 1932, you can use your owo 
yardstick, 10, 15 or 20 percent, according 
to localities, perhaps some even worse 
than that. 

Your president this year told me that 
out in his section of the country, in the 
State of Wyoming. the depression prob- 
ably had reached its neak and probably 
represented the most difficult situation In 
the United States. He said it was so bad 
out there that even the hermits were liv- 
ing together. 

Now we have gone through a trying 
time. Manufacturers under the stress of 
loss of volume have of necessity, in order 
to keep their machinery going and their 
sales organization going. been more com- 
petitive during the past two years than 
ever before. Wholesalers have been put 
to the test. and in many instances the 
necessity of volume has resulted in some 
of the things that Mr. Haggerty snoke of 
here today and that Billy Van so aptly 
mentioned with reference to the sales of 
his product to towel supply people. 

There are none of us who fail to rec- 
ognize problems in periods of this kind. 
T have an abiding faith in the integrity of 
the wholesale organization of this country 
to continue to do an outstanding selling 
job. I might say in passing that the 
manufacturers’ committee verv definitely 
recognize their limitation. They in_no 
sense feel that it is up to them to police 
the industry in any way. Thev feel that 
their best contribution to the distribution 
of goods through legitimate channels can 
be arrived at by consultation and ex- 
change of experience and perhaps en- 
lightening some manufacturers with ref- 
erence to what is actually going on in the 
industry. 

IT thank you very much. 


Chairman Lund:—Thank you very much, 
Mr. Whidden. Mr. Whidden always adds 
something worth while to a discussion. 


I am going to take the liberty, gentle- 
men, of calling directly upon one other 
gentleman. I am calling on this gentle- 
man because he is the dean of the pro- 
prietary industry. He has been in it long 
and knows more of it than any of the rest 
of us, perhaps all of us put together. IT 
need not explain that this gentleman is 
Frank Blair. We will be very glad to 
hear from you, Mr. Blair. 


Discussion by Mr. Blair 


Frank A. Blair:—I thought as T listened 
to the very splendid reports of Mr. Lani- 
gan and of Mr. Woodside that I was go- 
ing to be under a serious handicap by not 
having read these reports in advance and 
having known something about what I 
was going to discuss. But as the matters 
have been taken up and the discussion 
has gone on by other manufacturers and 
wholesalers, I find that the question is 
answered for me. I simply am going to 
ask to have Mr. Robinson’s paper labeled 
the comments by Messrs. Robinson and 
Blair, because I agree, I think, 99.7 per- 
cent with everything that Mr. Robinson 
said and every comment he made. In 
fact, I don’t see that there is anyone with 
whom I can disagree. 


My friend, Carl Meyer, has referred to 
the possibility of the formation of com- 
mittees. A committee on the part of the 
wholesaler undoubtedly would be a valu- 
able adjunct and undoubtedly would re- 
sult in great good: but I’ll be doggoned if 
I know how I would work as a member of 
a committee to act for manufacturers, be- 
cause each manufacturer sells some one 
thing which by territorial, geographical, 
competitive, some particular thing con- 
nected with that one item, is presenting 
problems all of its own, problems which 
are not to be met with by his neighbor 
manufacturer. 


I think that the plan of handling of the 
lines by service jobbers may be a wonder- 
ful suggestion, a splendid suggestion. But 
the manufacturer must all the time de- 
velop contact with and talk sales with his 
retailers. The best calling card he has is 
an order sheet., He presents his order 
sheet and he takes an order. 


I submit, Mr. Chairman, that the small- 
est percentage we have ever known in our 
history is today being shipped direct, and 
I say that that was true before the de- 
pression struck us. The manufacturer, 
as I see it, is shipping less goods direct 
than he ever has, more goods through the 
wholesaler than he ever has, and I be- 
lieve that there is more of our goods be- 
ing shipped through the so-called ‘‘service 
jobber” than there ever was before. I 
sell ‘‘Castoria.”” We can’t ask the whole- 
saler to emply Billy B. Van to manufac- 
ture babies, to have more mothers to buy 
more “Castoria.”” We don’t do it our- 
selves, but we do go out to interest the 
dealer in “‘Castoria’”’ instead of some other 
item. We must go, but we take that or- 
der and we return it to you gentlemen, 
and most of us are doing that same thing. 


That does not apply to chain stores, of 
course. You don’t expect it to. The large 
chains are buying direct from every 
manufacturer in the United States with 
very, very few exceptions. 


Mr. Haggerty found that one of his cus- 
tomers had more turnover orders than he 
had. Mr. Haggerty, the ticker yesterday 
created quite a little bit of excitement by 
reporting the charge had been made that 
there were more Democrats who voted in 
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the State of Maine than lived in the State 
of Maine. That has always been true. 
We have those people, who have those 
conditions. Nothing is 100 percent per- 
fect. No plan that you can ever make 
will be absolutely fool-proof, absolutely 
mistake-proof; it can’t be. We will have 
those things. 


About Free Goods 


Free goods.—I was astounded when the 
original report of the committee on free 
goods was laid before me and I saw that 
there were in the neighborhood of 370 
plans by which the wholesaler was asked 
to fill an order for shipment and delivery 
to the retailer with free goods—370 dif- 
ferent plans! You wouldn’t think they 
could make that many, but they did. 
How they thought it out, I don’t know. 

I have discussed that question with 
manufacturers. I have discussed it with 
wholesalers, and I have discussed it with 
retailers. The committee has done a 


splendid job, and if I am any judge of 
that report, and if I am any judge of con- 
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ditions, that has been very, very sub- 
stantially corrected, has it not? It has 
been very substantially corrected, and it 
is working toward correction. Manufac- 
turers say, ‘“‘Oh, well, I have done this for 
thirty years; I have done it for forty 
years; I don’t think I could change.” But 
they are gradually changing. 


Consignment of Goods 


New products.—I will talk consignment 
at the same time. One gentleman recom- 
mended consignment. Leo has always 
had that consignment bug in his brain; 
nothing but an operation will ever get 
that out. I have always been opposed to 
consignments. I don’t believe in them, I 
don’t think that is merchandising. We 
are not playing keeping store; you are not 
playing keeping store. You are in busi- 
ness; you are buying and you expect to 
pay. You are prepared to pay, and you 
always have paid. I don’t think that con- 
signing merchandise is the proper way of 
conducting the business. But if I have a 
new product which I want to have you in- 
troduce, I have no business to ask you to 
take a chance on my new product. You 
don’t know whether I may get tired ad- 
vertising it after a while. I think that is 
perfectly all right. I believe that every 
member of my association and practically 
every manufacturer in the country who is 
worthy of the name will agree that the 
consignment proposition is all right in 
that case. 

I think, too, that practically everyone 
of us guarantees the sale of our goods. 
What is that but a consignment, practi- 
cally a consignment? Of course, in some 
cases you may have your money tied up 
in it temporarily, but you can get your 
money back from every stable manufac- 
turer in the United States if your goods 
don’t move or if anything goes wrong 
with them, and certainly goods that are 
in bad shape, that require redressing, 
which are outmoded, or outflyspecked, if 
you will, you can return to any manu- 
facturer who is worthy of any considera- 
tion and get your money back at any 
time. Some few may ask you to take 
new goods; if you say they do not sell, 
you can do it. 

I don’t understand this situation, which 
seems to have existed here where we 
manufacturers were not welcome in a 
meeting of the N. W. D. A. You have 
held in the N. W. D. A. conventions— 
and I have been attending them for 
thirty-five years—star-chamber meetings ; 
it is perfectly right. Everybody holds 
those; we hold them in our organization. 
But it so happens we can constitute our 
star-chamber session in about fifteen min- 
utes, but you hold a whole period. That 
was perfectly all right. You are doing it 


yet. 

But, I have evidently spoken out of 
order a great many times, because I have 
always talked on the floor and never has 
anybody told me to shut up or sit down. 
I don’t really think that that complaint 
is justified, and on behalf of the manu- 
facturers, I want to say that we have 
always recognized that we could come to 
a N. W. D. A. meeting at any time, at 
any place, and talk about anything we 
had on our minds. 


Percentage of Proprietaries 


I noticed the statement that the sale 
of proprietaries was today 25 bid and 45 
asked percentage of sales. I, with all 
due respect to those very carefully pre- 
pared reports, want to say to you that 
you might get the impression that that 
represented the sales of the country. That 
represents, in my judgment, sales of the 


town. It does not represent the sales of 
the United States. 

A question came up a year ago at At- 
lantic City, that made it necessary for 
me to quiet in my own mind, to se, to find 
out as nearly as I could, what percentage 
of your sales, what percentage of your 
distribution was proprietaries. I got re- 
ports from all over the country, and I 
went to our smaller wholesalers and our 
larger wholesalers, and I compiled a very 
carefully made up report following the 
Atlantic City meeting, and it still indi- 
cated better than 50 percent of sales of 
proprietaries. I don’t believe they have 
gone down since, no more than the rest 
of your merchandise has gone down. I 
believe you are above 50 percent today 
and the 25 bid and 45 asked is all right, 
but I don’t think that applies to the whole 
field. 

I think I am in a better position to 
state this perhaps than one of your own 
people. This organization has functioned 
as I do not know any other similar organ- 
ization anywhere could function. You 
have covered every feature. The reports 
that have been brought in here have been 
so splendidly prepared, so full, so com- 
plete, that I think they covered every- 
thing. I never saw as wide a scope, never 
saw work so thoroughly done and so much 
of it done and so well done as this asso- 
ciation is doing. 

In that connection, let me say to you 
that this entertainment you gave us last 
night was something which will never be 
repeated in the United States, in my judg- 
ment. I don’t think there will ever be 
anybody who will have the nerve again 
to put on such a show. 

Mr. Meyer said that we were all wel- 
come and he extended a very kind invi- 
tation to us to be here. We didn’t need 
that, Carl. This is our organization; we 
belong to it. 


Memberships for Manufacturers 


That opens another subject. Some of 
you manufacturers perhaps do not belong 
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to this organization. It doesn’t cost a lot 
of money to belong to this organization, 
and it is a great organization. One thing 
I want to use in selling the proposal to 
take membership in it is one of the 
things that perhaps may condemn it to 
you, but never mind, they are paying the 
expenses—they are sending out more bul- 
letins, more carefully prepared bulletins 
than almost any organization except the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, and 
those bulletins are really useful things. 
You ought to have them. You need the 
contact that membership in this associa- 
tion gives you, and I would like to see 
every manufacturer who has attended 
these meetings and seen the way they 
are conducted, and seen their efficiency 
and the splendid men who have given 
their time to it, support the N. W. D. A. 
by putting in his membership if he does 
not already belong. There is a pretty 
long list of them, and you have a good 
many of them, 

You have a lot of the larger manu- 
facturers, but let me tell you that some 
of the smaller manufacturers need mem- 
bership in these organizations more than 
do the larger ones. The large ones who 
have access to a legal department of 
their own, to efficiency experts of their 
own, to legislative committees of their 
own, don’t need those memberships quite 
so much as the smaller manufacturerer. 
We all need them; we maintain it and 
we are very, very proud of it. 

Now, Mr. Meyer’s suggestion regarding 
this committee is not a new suggestion. 
Perhaps these things are looked at in a 
little different way; perhaps as we get 
older, perhaps as conditions change, we 
feel more kindly toward the suggestion 
today than ever before. I believe a great 
deal can be done with it. I would rather 
see that done in some such way as this :— 
Mr. Davis is conducting a wholesale busi- 
ness in a district in which I conduct a 
manufacturing business; there is some 
question that comes up before the board 
of control of the N. W. D. A., at some 
meeting of the executive committee, re- 
garding our method of distribution, some- 
thing that they want to talk about. Refer 
it to Mr. Davis; Mr. Davis is the man 
to talk it over with me. I think it can 
be done easier and better than we can 
do it with committees, because commit- 
tees are only four or five units, all of 
which pull different ways, particu'arly in 
the manufacturing end of it, because their 
problems are all different. 

I feel more and more pride in this 
oganization, pride in my membership in 
it, pride in my friendships, than I ever 
did before because of your plan of self- 
perpetuation. Here we had today a won- 
derful paper presented by another Hutch- 
ins. Who of us would have thought that 
there could be another Hutchins come 
up, that was so much like his father and 
prepare a paper so much like his father 
would have done? 
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I tell you it is a great thing for this 
organization to have these young Hutch- 
inses, these young Smiths—Mr, Smith 
came here today and presented a report— 
that is the continuation of this organiza- 
tion. There was a young Meyer here, 
Carl Meyer. He says he has been in 
business twenty-one years; I don’t believe 
it. He succeeded. How many of you 
have done just the same thing?) We saw 
it more this year than ever before. It 
is a wonderful thing, gentlemen. 

bring again to you the best wishes 
of the proprietors, the assurance that 
the proprietors will work with you and 
tor you in every way that it can be 
done. We have our own problems. Hach 
ot us manutactures one articie, almost 
entirely one article, Each one has his 
own problem of distributing that one 
article, and we must, of course, pay divi- 
dends. That, of course is going to be 
done. The one man, not ali of us, can 
See exXactiy along the line Mr. Woodside 
sees. He has tound the panacea for all 
evil in his line; I am for him. He has 
luund out the right thing; push it. Just 
so sure as the manufacturer who has 
found a successful way of distributing 
his item Starts to try to graft onto that 
way of distribution a little trom his and 
a littie trom his and a iittie from his, 
that man is going down; he is going to 
be broke perhaps before he reaisizes it. 
Find your pian go to it; work hard with 
it, but stick to your line, Mr. Manu- 
Iacturer. And I think the wholesaler has 
Just a little different proposition along 
that line. 

Gentiemen, I thank you, 

Chairman Lund :—I know you all agree, 
you probab.y agreed betore 1 spoke, with 
the fact that Mr. Biair aiways has some- 
thing reaily very important and worth- 
wWhue to say, and we appreciate very 
much the time you have taken to say 
it, Mr. Blair. 

I just want to second what Mr. Blair 
has said about the wisdom of manufac- 
turers becoming associate members of 
this organization. it is well worth-while. 
We are giad to be a member; we know 
it is @ prontable thing to do. We are 
giad to urge you ai to do the same. 

is there any further discussion? 


Discussion by Mr. Moxley 


G. Barret Moxley :—I have been asked 
to comment on these two very excelient 
reports, that of Mr. Lanigan and tnat ofr 
our peerless Jack Woodside. I had a lot 
ef thoughts in my mind as they talked 
and then when Billy Van came along, 1 
laughed all the thoughts out of my sys- 
tem. 

Mr. Lanigan wel! covered the pertinent 
phases of the distribution of proprietary 
medicines which represent in excess of 5v 
percent of our business. It is wei] done 
by a man who knows. Of course, I have 
never listened to Jack Woodside that he 
hasn’t sold me completely, whether it is 
on merchandise or on an idea. He seems 
to me to be the master, incomparabie 
salesman, not only a salesman but a very 
great merchant who has done a wonder- 
tul job in his field. He has a thorough 
understanding of this problem of distribu- 
tion. 

As Mr. Robinson talked here, saying 
some kindly things about Frank Blair, 
Frank turned to me and said, “I am giad 
somebody has a real.good word for us 
proprietors.”’ 

As he talked here a while ago, he 
prompted me to repeat to you tne re- 
sponse that I made to him. I said to 
him, “Frank, you know we wholesalers 
fell toward you propretors just like the 
old colored lady did about a young col- 
ored girl whose character was being 
questioned. This old lady said, “Well, I 
like Mary ; she is fine. She is a nice girl. 
She is just as pure as snow, only she’s 
done drifted a little bit.” 

_Some of our proprietors, we think, at 
times have drifted just a little bit, per- 
haps not intentionally, but merely through 
expedience or some slight misunderstand- 
ing. Out of that thought came the idea 
that perhaps a committee carefully chosen 
from representative manufacturers and 
wholesalers, @ small committee, might 
iron out some of the problems that come 
before us, and avoid sume of tne errors 
of the past, such committee dealing pri- 
marily in principle rather than details. 

For instance, this situation that Mr. 
Haggerty told us of that happened 
amazes me. It apparently happened in 
the city of New York. I can’t imagine 
its happening in many spots in the United 
States. Personally, I think that any one 
of a group of three wholesalers or manu- 
facturers on a committee could tell Mr. 
Haggerty how to handle that thing in a 
mement—and then there is the Billy Van 
sample deal. I am happy to note that 
never happened with an N. W. D. A. 
member. Such instances are annoying and 
degrading and should be stamped out. 

A committee working together, thinking 
together along constructive lines and 
thinking in principle, not in detail, might 
show us the way to gradual improvement 
in many of our methods. 


Study by All Needed 


These days that are before us can’t be 
laughed off. They present a difficult eco- 
nomic condition that calls for careful 
study and application from everyone here, 
from the largest manufacturer, the whole- 
saler, and the biggest retailer on through 
to the merchant of the small hamlet. 
From everywhere, we hear the demand, 
“For Heaven's sake, do something to- 
ward stabilizing this industry.” The 
greatest leaders in the field of retailing 
are asking and thinking along lines of 
stability. Maybe something can be done; 
perhaps not immediatery because great 
reforms take a long time to perfect, but 
certainly we have the character, the in- 
telligence and the ability in our combined 
organizations to effect substantial im- 
provements, 

I am delighted to hear from this great 
leader of the Proprietary Association, 
their perennial president, the tribute that 
he pays to the N. W. D. A., and the fact 
that he calls himself a “regular’’ member 
of the N. W. D. A. 

We like to think of all of our manu- 
facturing allies as ‘regular’ members, 
who are ready and willing to make their 
full contribution to constructive policies 
that may continually improve the distri- 
bution methods of the allied drug field. 














Our interests are so closely linked that 
there never should be a dividing line, and 
if we hang close together, we can bring 
greater and greater economies, better and 
more satisfactory service to the manu- 
facturer, and with greater final net profit 
to the retailer, and I am sure we can do 
still more toward simplifying and stabi- 
lizing the manufacturer’s business and 
building greater good-will for his trade- 
mark and his good name. 

You know there was something said 
prior to this meeting about discussing 
here substitution. Substitution is a flexible 
term—it is often broadly interpreted to 
cover everything from actual deception 
and unscrupulous substitution without 
the knowledge of the buyer, to switching, 
specialized selling and anything or method 
used to attract a customer's interest to 
another item. 

Certainly we hold no brief for deceptive, 
unscrupulous substitution, which is an in- 
iquitous practice, neither countenanced by 
common honesty nor practiced by any 
merchant of intelligence. 

I am happy to boast that in the drug 
field, composed as it is, of men of highest 
character and intelligence, we find unani- 
mous condemnation of such practice. 


This old association of ours certainly 
will stand always against the presenta- 
tion of anything that is in any way an 
infringement on the trdemark of the good 
name of a product. Haven't you always 
found that? 

Indeed, I feel the keenest sympathy for 
the manufacturer who, having perfected 
a product of merit and benefit to man- 
kind and created a demand in the mind 
of a consumer by his advertising, finds 
that desire diverted or deflected in any 
way. 

I likewise am deeply sympathetic with 
the situation of many retailers in deep- 
cut markets, who find it absolutely nec- 
essary to engage extensively in switching 
or specialized selling in order to exist 
in the face of nefarious cut prices. 


Switching is not so common as gen- 
erally thought and is applied as a rule 
only on deep-cut items. It requires time, 
patience, and intensive selling, and fre- 
quently develops resentment on the part 
of the consumer. 


Specialized Selling 

Specialized selling, the featuring of 
special items by window and counter dis- 
play, by special sales efforts and recom- 
mendation, particularly through com- 
panion sales, was given its greatest im- 
petus by the greatest merchant of drug- 
dom, Louis K. Liggett. Witness his bril- 
liant success with the Rexall line, which 
success stimulated other manufacturers 
and retailers. 

Self-preservation is the first law of na- 
ture, so specialized selling is the offspring 
of nefarious cut prices. Most retailers 


would discard duplicate lines if assured 
of a reasonable profit on advertised lines, 
but under present conditions in many 
markets, duplicate lines are considered 
necessary to bolster net profits. 

Some may ask, “Why the wholesaler 
interest?” 


You know we are deeply in- 
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terested in the retailer’s profit; our in- 
terests are inseparably linked; unless the 
retailer prospers we cannot progress. We 
know, too, that the right-thinking pro- 
prietor is deeply interested in the welfare 
of the retailer but has been, sometimes, 
deflected from a sound course of market 
stabilization through the conflicting and 
perhaps erroneous interpretation of the 
Sherman act. Many things we would 
not do if we had them to do over again. 
I just heard the other day of three little 
kindergarteners, aged four and under, who 
were philosophizing. The older one said, 
“If I had my life to live over again, 
I certainly would never eat spinach. Oh, 
I just hate spinach!” 

The second little child said, “Well, I 
didn’t mind spinach so much, but if I 
had my life to live over again, I certainly 
would never taste castor oil. Oh, castor 
oil just nearly ruined me.” 

The third one, a little bit of a tot, who 
could just talk, said, “If I had my life 
to live over again, I would certainly 
be a bottle-fed baby, because I sure 
got tired of having cigaret ashes in my 
eyes all the time.” 

So you see, even the babies would do 
things differently. 

I am sure of the willingness and desire 
of every retailer to co-operate with the 
manufacturer to the fullest, provided he 
can do so and maintain himself; but 
the manufacturer cannot long expect their 
intensive co-operation where to do so 
is to commit commercial suicide. 


It is noted with interest that the most 
able leaders in the drug field now want 
market stabilization. They do not feel 
that prosperity can return to the drug 
field without some form of stabilization. 
They are deeply interested in the subject 
and anxious to win the co-operation of 
the manufacturers. 

You know we have a long program be- 
fore us of rectifying these evils and some 
by the very nature of them will take 
a lot of time. We can’t turn the corner 
on them in a day, and I believe we want 
consistent, permanent work on them. We 
mustn’t lose faith with each other. We 
have got to hang together in the drug 
field and perfect our distributive methods. 


Note how simple, how satisfactory, how 
prosperous the business of those manu- 
facturers who have intestinal stamina to 
hold to a fixed policy. 


Complete and unfailing loyalty should 
prevail throughout our trade, from re- 
tailer and wholesaler to the manufacturer 
who is loyal to us. 

Improvement in methods must come 
only through policies that are mutually 
beneficial to all three branches of the 
trade. 

I am an optimist by nature, with great 
faith in the intelligence, character and 
ability of this combined group to eventu- 
ally remedy all features of our distribu- 
tion methods that are unfair and unjust 
to each branch of the trade. 


Chairman Lund:—Thank you very 
much, Mr. Moxley. The hour is late 
and I am sorry we must close the dis- 
cussion. In doing so, let me ask you 
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to keep your seats because there is a 
very important announcement to be 
made. 

In surrendering the gavel, Mr. Davis, 
I want to express the very deep appre- 
ciation which I know the manufactur- 
ers here feel that you have shown them 
the courtesy of having one of their 
number occupy the chair for part of 
this session. 


(President Davis resumed the chair.) 

President Dbavis:—Thank you very 
much, Mr. Lund. I am going to call 
now for the report of the committee 
on nominations, which I am sure you 
have been waiting for. Mr. Faxon. 


Report of 
Nominations 


H. D. Faxon :—I haven’t the fundamen- 
tal wisdom of Frank Blair and Barret 
Moxley, who knows that there is time 
enough to discuss things. I have been up 
until two o’clock at night and my audi- 
ence has been up until two o’clock at 
night. I can’t tell any stories or do any- 
thing to cheer on the game or pull any 
showmanship like Billy Van. Therefore, I 
will read the report. 


I said that, because there are certain 
things that might well be said about 
these nominees and the passing of them 
is to be taken as no slight, because I ap- 
preciate that you want to get out. 

For members of the board of control :-— 
P. A. Hayes, president and general man- 
ager, Justice Drug Company, Greensboro, 
N. C.; George H. Kauffman, president, 
Kauffman-Lattimer Company, Columbus, 
Ohio; Leo A. Lanigan, vice-presi- 
dent, McKesson-Fuller-Morrisson Com- 
pany, Chicago. Ill.; George V. Doerr, 
president, McKesson-Minneapolis Drug 
Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 

We began at the bottom and will con- 
tinue :— 

For fifth vice-president, George A. 
Kelly, 3d, George A. Kelly Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

For fourth vice-president, Ear] Scott, 
general manager, Southwestern Drug Cor- 
poration, Fort Worth, Texas. 

For third vice-president, George C. 
Read, general manager, Geer Drug Com- 
pany, Spartanburg, S. C. 

For second vice-president, H. M. Hewitt, 
president, treasurer and general manager, 
Cc. D. Smith Drug Company, St. Jo- 
seph, Mo. 

For first vice-president, George Van 
Gorder, president, McKesson-Hall Van 
Gorder Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

For president we have nominated one 
of the young men who still harks back 
to the mid-Victorian period and who be- 
lieves that the heart and the head should 
go hand in hand. I would take occasion 
at this time to say that on the eightieth 
anniversary of his house, I neglected to 
say anything in congratulations, so I will 
get it down cheaply by the stenographer. 

We take great pleasure in nominating 
the splendid man with a long drug tradi- 
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tion, a man who is active, intelligent, 
loyal, and who has an opportunity at the 
present time to do much for this associ- 
ation—Carl F. G. Meyer, president of 
Meyer Brothers Drug Company, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

(The audience arose and applauded.) 


President Davis:—The report of the 
committee will take the usual course 
and be acted upon at the session to- 
morrow morning. 


The secretary has three short an- 
nouncements. 


Secretary Newcomb:—We have a 
telegram from the chairman of our 
committee on associate membership, 
Charles A. Loring, which I must 
present to you at this time. His state- 
ment is to the effect that Lever 
Brothers, Cambridge, Mass., have filed 
with the chairman their application 
for associate membership, together 
with entrance fee of $100. 


I move you that this be accepted at 
this time and held over for action to- 
morrow. 


(The motion was seconded, put to a 
vote and carried). 


Secretary Newcomb:—At the sug- 
gestion of our office, the secretary has 
sent to Frank E. Holliday a telegram 
of greetings and best wishes. I present 
this as a matter of record in the 
minutes of the organization. 


I recommend that this association 
authorize that a telegram of greetings 
be sent to former President Lee M. 
Hutchins. 


President Davis:—So ordered, Mr. 
Secretary. 

Secretary Newcomb:—May I state 
that the auditing committee have not 
called for the vouchers and the treas- 
urer’s report. Their final report will 
be called for tomorrow morning. Will 
Chairman Schrader please see that this 
is taken care of? 


May I present a letter from C. W. 
Whittlesey, former member of our 
board of control, advising us of illness 
of his son who was to have been here, 
and expressing regret at his inability 
to be present and extending best 
wishes to all. 


(Secretary Newcomb announced the 
time and place of the afternoon meet- 
ings). 

President Davis:—I am reporting the 
appointment of the committee on 
thanks, as follows:—J. S. Norton, 
chairman; H. L. Waterbury, Lee Bris- 
tol, S. H. Colvin, Stanley Clark. 

Is there any further business? 

The meeting is adjourned. 

(The session was adjourned at 2:00 
p. m.). 
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Final Business Session 
Thursday Forenoon, September 22 


The final business session of the 
convention was opened at 9:50 a. m., 
September 22, President Davis pre- 
siding. 

President Davis:—The meeting will 
please come to order. 

The first order of business is the 
reading of the minutes of the last ses- 
sion. 

(Secretary Newcomb read the min- 
utes of the previous session.) 

President Davis:—You have heard 
the reading of the minutes. If there 
are no changes or alterations, they will 
stand approved as read. They are so 
approved, Mr. Secretary. 

What is the next order of business? 

Secretary Newcomb:—The applica- 
tion of Lever Brothers for associate 
membership in the N. W. D. A. hav- 
ing been received and held over for 
twenty-four hours and having been 
favorably acted upon by the member- 
ship committee and the board of con- 
trol, is now presented for final action. 

I move you the election of this firm 


as an associate member of _ the 
Ne we Se 
(The motion was seconded by Mr. 


Groover, put to a vote and carried.) 

President Davis:—Lever Brothers 
are elected. The next order of busi- 
ness is the report of the auditing com- 
mittee. 

(Secretary Newcomb read the report 
of the auditing committee as fol- 
lows.) 


Report of Auditing Committee 


Reports of the Title Guaranty & Trust 
Company covering general fund and re- 
search bureau fund were audited by the 
committee and found to be correct, with 
the following exceptions :-— 

Vouchers No. 2108 and 2116, applying 
to the general fund have not been re- 
turned, and voucher No. 344, applying 
to the research bureau fund has not 
been returned. 

Secretary Newcomb:—I move you 
the report be received and take the 
usual course. 

In explantation, Mr. President, I may 
say the three vouchers referred to 
cover bills paid the day ‘before the 
treasurer, the Title Guaranty & Trust 
Company, closed the books. As a re- 
sult, those three vouchers had not been 
sent back by the authorities. 

President Davis:—You have heard 
the motion. 

(The motion was seconded by Mr. 
Groover, put to a vote and carried.) 


President Davis:—Next is the report 
of the active membership committee. 

Secretary Newcomb:—The chairman 
of the active membership committee 
has requested your secretary to report 
to the convention. The committee has 
given consideration to a number of 
matters referred to it and the com- 
mittee has no recommendations to 
make to the association with respect 
to the election of new active members 
this year. 

President Davis:—You have heard 
the report of the committee on active 
membership. 

Mr. Faxon:—I move it be accepted. 

(The motion was seconded by Mr. 
Fitschen, put to a vote and carried.) 

President Davis:—We will take a 
ten-minute recess. 

(Recess.) 

President Davis:—This meeting was 
convened at ten minutes to ten. The 
minutes of the last session were read; 
several reports were received and 
passed. The recess is over and the 
meeting will please come to order 
again. 

(Announcement of 
luncheon.) 

President Davis:—The next order of 
business is the report of the committee 
on uniform accounting. 

(Secretary Newcomb read the report 
of this committee.) 


Report on 
Uniform Accounting 


Recommendation for the work of your 
committee on uniform accounting during 
the vear 1932 as approved by the board of 
control consisted of the revision and en- 
largement of our book entitled ‘‘Distribu- 
tion Through the Drug Trade,” printed in 
1925. with additional data to be derived 
from a study of the 1930 census, and the 
retention of Statistical Director Ostlund 
for special work which might be pre- 
sented to him for compilation during the 
fear. 

7 Statistical Director Ostlund handled 
several specific problems which were as- 
signed to him. In two cases he had the 
problem of determining the approximate 
costs to wholesale druggists of handling 
certain lines of merchandise. It was 
gratifying to know that in both cases the 
initiative in the study was inspired by the 
manufacturers who were interested in 
compiling actual distribution cost data on 
their lines. Because the distribution cost 
problem not alone affects the wholesaler, 
such studies bind into closer relationship 
the manufacturer, wholesaler and retailer. 
Through failure to understand mutual 
problems, distribution costs are kept un- 
duly high on the distribution of many 
lines. Our research shows a tendency not 
to consider the distribution cost problem 
in its entirety, which results in an irregu- 
lar cost structure which will show an ab- 
normal decrease in costs at one point, 
with a heavy increase at some other 
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point. Such conditions, by careful study, 
could be improved and eventually elimi- 
nated. 


Information was requested of several 
houses relative to their transactions in 
these lines. Splendid co-operation on the 
part of these houses gave us data from 
which reasonably accurate results were 
secured. Naturally, through no fault of 
ours, we are often compelled to request 
data on short notice, but our loyal mem- 
ber houses have always cheerfully and 
promptly complied with our requests. 
Because of the fact that this information 
is furnished voluntarily, much expense is 
eliminated, and the net cost to the N. W. 
D. A. is only a fraction of what it would 
be if an accounting representative of our 
statistical division visited the several 
houses and developed the data from their 
records. In arranging our requests for 
data, we always use different houses on 
different cases, and repeat on houses only 
when for some particular reason such 
house has special adaptability on the in- 
formation needed. We desire to express 
our sincere thanks and appreciation to 
those houses which have so cordially re- 
sponded to these requests. 


Service Highly Valuable 


We are of the opinion that the value of 
handling these special problems for the 
manufacturers cannot be easily estimated. 
Not only are we able to determine weak 
spots in the merchandising plans of cer- 
tain lines, but also to defintely confirm by 
facts those lines which are distributed on 
a satisfactory basis. Gradually this leads 
to improvement in the set-up on unsatis- 
factory lines until they warrant our full 
support. Because of the favorable in- 
formation on satisfactory lines, a real in- 
centive is furnished for renewed support 
and co-operation. Each member individ- 
ually can put the full force of his organi- 
zation behind a proven satisfactory line 
with the assurance of ample returns for 
any efforts thus expended. Another im- 
portant viewpoint is the value of such 
important data to our New York office. 
While the membership may not have con- 
sidered this feature, it is a well-known 
fact that merchandising policies of mu- 
tual significance to the manufacturers 
and wholesalers are frequently discussed 
by our New York office staff and inter- 
ested manufacturers. We are pleased to 
advise that definite information compiled 
by our statistical division has been of 
great help and importance in such discus- 
sions, reacting always an _ incalculable 
benefit to the entire membership of the 
N. W. D. A. For these reasons we feel 
entitled to recommend the continuance of 
these contacts by our statistical division 
as the means of replacing inferences and 
estimates with facts and understanding. 


On many occasions the statistical divi- 
sion has proposed that results and stand- 
ards set up by participation of member 
houses in operating cost data surveys 
could be splendidly capitalized by these 
houses in budgeting their expenses of 
operation. While fixed rules for setting 
up these budgets have not been advo- 
cated, general suggestions for arrange- 
ment of items have been made. Because 
houses which have operated on a budget 
basis are enthusiastic over their savings, 
their success should appeal to other indi- 
vidual houses to take advantage of the 
budget system by application of the gen- 
eral suggestions on budgeting to their in- 
dividual cases. 

The statistical division has been study- 


ing the retail distribution of our drug 
merchandise as reported by the 1930 
census figures. This information is 


coming out in a revised edton of our book, 
“Distribution Through the Drug Trade.” 
We are pleased to present some interest- 
ing advance information tabulated in this 
study. In nine centers are concentrated 
an area from which 25 percent of the total 
retail drug sales of the United States are 
made. These are:—Greater New York; 
Philadelphia county Pennsylvania; Alle- 
gheny county, Pennsylvania; Cuyahoga 
county, Ohio; Wayne county, Michigan ; 
Cook county, Illinois; St. Louis, Mo.; 
Jackson county, Missouri; Los Angeles 
county, California. With fifty more 
counties furnishing an additional 25 per- 
cent of the retail drug store volume, the 
remaining 50 percent is scattered all over 
the wide expanses of the United States. 
This establishes a very definite fact that 
there is no distributive agency that could 
function better than the service whole- 
saler nor could any distributive agency 
now in existence do the task as well. 

Our statistical division co-operated 
with the Druggists’ Research Bureau in 
the compilation of bulletin 20 of that 
bureau, covering the subject of credit ex- 
tension for retail druggists. This bulle- 
tin emphasized the difficulties of a regular 
credit business for the retail druggist. It 
established the fact that the ratio of 
credit to cash business in the retail drug 
store must of necessity be small, except in 
a few special cases. While all retail 
druggists must extend some accommoda- 
tion credit, the bulletin urged caution in 
granting such credit and systematic at- 
tention to the collection after the credit 
was granted. 


Survey Data Useful 


The recently completed St. Louis sur- 
vey furnishes a vast fund of undigested 
information. Primarily conducted for the 
establishment of better retail standards, 
it is now questionable whether the re- 
tailer will benefit as much from his own 
application of the results of the survey as 
he will from the fact that the manufac- 
turer and wholesaler, now having a 
clearer vision of the retailer’s problems, 
will strive to pave the way for better 
understanding and _ co-operation. The 
practical value of the survey will accrue 
to those who study and develop this in- 
formation so that they can create im- 
provements from its formulas in their in- 
dividual operations. 

From the questions and inquiries re- 
ceived by our New York office and the 
statistical division, we have learned how 
meager our information is at present and 
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how desirable it would be to analyze all 
phases of wholesale drug house operation 
in order to benefit to the fullest extent 
from better business when it comes. We 
now are lacking specific information on 
such matters as checking, handling turn- 
over orders, credits and collections,: sales 
statistics, as well as a better classified 
breakdown on the details of cost and ex- 
pense items. By the continuance of our 
studies along these lines, we could cre- 
ate operating standards which are now 
lacking to the industry as a whole and for 
which there is an insistent need. Be- 
cause there is much misdirected effort, 
especially in customer cultivation, market 
analyses should be made and in time 
great improvement would be shown. 


It was surprising after last year’s lib- 
eral mailing of bulletins and the fact that 
we did not issue any this year, that re- 
quests for bulletins to our New York office 
exceeded the requests during 1931. These 
requests have been classified as follows:— 


Magazines and advertising agencies....... 19 
United States and local chambers of com- 
merce .. 


Colleges, libraries and students.......... - 18 
Other trade groups...... C00eseccesesvesves 15 
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PEE ShGht ORtewtsevceséncebedantsevne 2 
CCAM bee db eb iS b.e0es ckugeddbbamens 10 
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Your committee and Statistical Direc- 
tor Ostlund again express their appre- 
ciation and thanks for the wholehearted 
support of both active and associate mem- 
bers in making successful the work which 
has been completed this year. 


President Davis:—You have heard 
this report. Is there any discussion on 
the report? If there is no discussion, 
the report will take the usual course 
and be referred to the board of control. 


The next order of business is the re- 
port of the committee on research and 
relations. The chairman is George 
Van Gorder. 


Report on 
Research and Relations 


During the past year your committee 
on research and relations has confined its 
activities almost entirely to the distribu- 
tion of window display material covering 
the four periods which in previous years 
it has been the practice of this commit- 
tee to provide material for, namely :— 
Pharmacy Week, Christmas Merchandise, 
First Aid Week, Vacation Merchandise. 

At the time of our 1931 convention 
it was decided to make use of all the 
available material on hand and since all 
of the displays were of such a nature 
that they could be used equally as well 
one year as another your committee has 


been able during the past year to dis- 
tribute :— 


College of pharmacy posters.......... 15,101 
Giant Santa Claus posters............ 7,030 
Giant Christmas tréeS8........cccccece 5,008 


First Aid Week displays.............. 5,675 
Vacation needs displays 
Chemical maps 
a total of nearly 40,000 displays. 

It is the opinion of your committee 
that the pharmacy week and the first aid 
displays have been of more lasting bene- 
fit to your association and its members 
than have the other two. It is true that 
the Christmas and the vacation needs 
display lend themselves more readily to 
merchandising activities on the part of 
both the wholasaler and the retaler, and 
for that reason have been more highly 
regarded by some. But it is felt, how- 
ever, that the institutional displays can 
and do demand and receive the favorable 
support of the national and local retail- 
ers’ association, colleges of pharmacy, 
pharmaceutical associations, and manu- 
facturers to a degree which the merchan- 
dising displays cannot attain to, nor do 
they conflict with, nor in most cases even 
complement the activities of other groups 
or individuals. This is particularly true 
of the pharmacy week displays of the 
last few years and this year as well. The 
amount of favorable publicity which has 
redounded to the credit of this associa- 
tion through the production and distribu- 
tion of the drug map, chemical map, and 
college of pharmacy map has been enor- 
mous, and, we feel, permanent, as evi- 
denced by the continual reauests for these 
maps from all parts of this country and 
foreign countries as well—from schools, 
colleges, libraries, various associations 
and manufacturers. 


Your committee would feel most re- 
miss did it not recognize and here pay 
tribute to the exceptional ability which 
our secretary, Dr. Newcomb, has shown 
in collecting and compiling the data not 
only for the above mentioned maps, 
which has been most generously re- 
marked upon by your previous commit- 
tees, but also for the medicinal plant map 
which just now is ready for distribution. 

It was your pleasure at our last meet- 
ing to authorize the production of 20,000 
maps showing the medicinal plants which 
are indigenous to the United States. This 
map, as you can see, is a most beautiful 
production, done in nine colors, and shows 
for each State the plants that are there 
most common. Around the border are il- 
lustrated the foreign plants. The map 
has been prepared and the material col- 
lected and edited by Dr. Newcomb. Dr. 
H. W. Youngken, of the Massachusetts 
College of Pharmacy, and W. W. Eggles- 
ton, of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, have assisted Dr. Newcomb 
in this work and your committee wishes 
to express its appreciation of their help 
and support. The medicinal plant map 
will be sold at $30 per hundred and 
cloth-backed copies with rollers have 
been made available at $3 apiece. The 
order forms for these maps are now in 
your hands and shipment can be made 
at once. 

Suggestions have been made previously 
that the Christmas window trim be made 
available for enclosure with our custom- 
ers’ holiday merchandise which is fre- 
quently shipped in October. Your com- 
mittee wishes to call your attention to 
the fact that there are now some 8,000 


Christmas displays on hand ready to be 
shipped at once. 

There seems to be a definite feeling on 
the part of the national and many of the 
local retailers’ associations that these 
displays of ours are beneficial, and they 
apparently are looking to us to continue 
them. An increasing amount of publicity 
is being accorded our work through the 
medium of the various trade papers, col- 
leges and associations. In this regard it 
would be well to call your attention to 
the very favorable publicity that was 
given to first aid week in some of the 
sections of the country where our mem- 
bers were able to institute and follow up 
these special occasions. It has been the 
experience of this committee that individ- 
uals as well as associations are able to 
get definite returns from an aggressive 
introduction and handling of these dis- 
plays. 

We have on hand today approximately 
18,000 displays, not including the new 
medicinal plant map, representing a sales 
value of about $3,400. It is the recom- 
mendation of this committee that no ap- 
propriation be made for this work next 
year. Due to the character of the dis- 
plays so far produced it has been found 
possible to sell out all left-over supplies 
which has meant that the work of this 
committee bids fair to be self-sustaining 
and at times may even show a small 
profit. It is further recommended that 
no new displays be authorized for the 
ensuing year, but that the distribution 
of the remaining material be continued 
until the supplies are exhausted. 


President Davis:—You have heard 
this very excellent. report. Is there 
any discussion on the report? 

I think it might be proper for me 
to say that my own experience has 
been that the distribution of these dis- 
plays has been a very valuable thing 
for our house, well received by our 
retailers. Our members are not using 
these displays as freely as they should. 
I commend the use of them to you. 
They are effective good-will builders. 
They are properly put up for the use 
of the rtail druggist; they don’t cost 
very much; and they are a very de- 
sirable way of showing a little extra 
service to your retailers. 


If there is no discussion, the report 
will take the usual course and be re- 
ferred to the board of control. 


I had been hoping that we might be 
able to get out a few more members 
before calling on Mr. Ostlund, the 
director of our statistical division. I 
think, however, that I shall ask Mr. 
Ostlund to make his report now, if he 
will please. 


Cost Adjustment 
During Depression 


Were one to try to play the part of 
magician to the wholesale drug trade, it 
is not unlikely that he could get by very 
nicely by prophesizing better times and 
by saying that those who have been able 
to adjust themselves soundly to the pres- 
ent limited retail market will be able 
to come through nicely during the next 
few years. This is platitudinous, but 
then there are times when ordinary plati- 
tudes acquire great significance. We be- 
lieve that the factual data now in the 
possession of the N. W. D. A. supple- 
mented by the careful studies that many 
of our members have made in their own 
houses should furnish splendid bases for 
stabilization and recovery. 

Information coming from various 
sources seems to indicate very clearly 
that many of our members have been 
able to adjust themselves very well in- 
deed to the troublous situations in which 
they have found themselves. 

The best results that have come to our 
attention thus far have been those that 
have come about from systematic plan- 
ning of operations in terms of probable 
sales as soon as it becomes evident what 
the future course of sales would be, 
Those who did not do as well as they 
could appear to have been those who did 
not make the adjustments in their ex- 
pense program until after it became evi- 
dent that they should have made them. 

If there is any one thing that seems 
to stand out as one measure the results 
of the present depression in terms of costs 
and profits, it is the fact that there was 
a tendency on the part of business men 
to take things as they come instead of 
looking forward and being prepared for 
events when they came. We have this 
summer been analyzing the results ob- 
tained by certain manufacturers during 
the past four years. It soon become evi- 
dent that had these producers adjusted 
themselves promptly to the drop in sales, 
they would now be several thousands of 
dollars ahead. They might not have been 
able to avoid losses altogether, but they 
would have been able to hold these losses 
to the very minimum. The big mistake 
in nearly every case was failure to ad- 
just expenses to the immediate sales 
prospects. Instead, in many cases they 
allowed expenses to keep up until a long 
time after sales had dropped. Then they 
did cut their costs, but too late to get the 
full benefit of the reduction. 


Preparation Helpful 


It appears to be a fact that those of 
you who have foreseen sales fluctuations 
and who have been ready for them as 
they come have fared much better than 
you would, had you waited until after 
the sales réductions came to make the 
adjustments. 

The well-adjusted houses are now in 
position to take advantage of better times 
when they come, and they appear to be in 
the not too remote distance. We can 
therefore only commend to your consid- 
eration continued careful expense analysis 
and the use of systematic budgetary con- 
trol in operations. The use of this pro- 
cedure has been of great help on the down 
hill side. It is going to be even more ef- 
fective as a means of control when busi- 
ness starts up again. In fact if expenses 
and operations are controlled on a budg- 
etary basis from now on it is not im- 
probable that any fat years to come will 
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not fail to produce ample stores against 
the lean years when they come again. 


If our cost studies have provided any 

information of value for financial control 
it is one fact that the business best able 
to weather a severe storm is the one that 
has the minimum capital tied up and con- 
sequently the least possible of fixed obli- 
gations. It has been most disconcerting 
at times to discover some concern en- 
tirely out of date and violating almost 
every orthodox principle of business oper- 
ation, and yet making a modest profit 
in the midst of the depression while their 
bigger and apparently stronger competi- 
tors were losing money. There is no such 
thing as a guarantee of profits. There is 
such a thing as financial contro) of the 
type which does produce profit or limit 
loss. 
Not only does the use of a budget bring 
costs under control, but it does develop 
co-operation among employees when prop- 
erly administered. When employees know 
that they are to be held to a _ certain 
standard which they have themselves had 
a hand in setting, they take a more Con- 
sistent interest in their work and actu- 
ally accomplish better results. This is 
the consistent experience of this type of 
financial and operating control. 


While there is ample evidence of a 
sounder operating position on the part 
of many wholesalers now than in 1929, 
it is not impossible that in some cases 
such a situation may be more apparent 
than real. In some instances it may be 
that reduced costs have been the result 
of drastic disorganization of the house 
and selling force. Were such the case 
it would indeed be unfortunate. Our 
cost investigations tend toward the con- 
clusion that those houses who have 
favored the higher-priced help have been 
able to get along with the smaller per- 
sonnel for a given volume of sales. A 
capable staff of employees must be main- 
tained in order to operate economically. 
It is doubtful if a policy of throwing the 
burden of the depression on the labor 
force in order to conserve dividends for 
the management will in the long run 
prove a successful policy even when it 
can be effected. Hence in our insistence 
on adjusting expenses to the fluctuating 
scale of operations, we do not wish to 
be misunderstood to advocate mere wage 
slashing or discharge of employees. 
Spreading the available work among the 
permanent staff in proportion to the 
amount of work to be done will generally 
maintain morale better than the dropping 
of a part of the staff. Also in a general 
way this policy should circumvent cer- 
tain excursions into untried policies such 
as certain types of unempioyment insur- 
ance. Security of employment, even 
when the work is curtailed is a most 
stabilizing factor in maintaining morale 
in depression. If by some magic we 
could in this country today guarantee 
that every man or woman now working 
could keep his job, even with the pos- 
sible curtailment of hours when work is 
slack, it is almost certain that a very 
considerable buying power would be re- 
leased. 

No intelligent wage-earner is going 
to spend freely as long as he faces pos- 


sible discharge due to depression. There- 
fore, from the point of view of efficient 
operation as well as from the broader 
economic point of view the staggering of 
work or short hours for employees worth 
keeping would appear to be the sounder 
policy. 


Uncertainty a Handicap 


Wage rate reductions have been taking 
place. Why not use the present unpleas- 
ant necessity as a means toward making 
a more fair adjustment on the basis of 
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the real worth of the employee? In many 
cases, to be sure, the value of the em- 
ployee to the house is impaired by un- 
intelligent management. Favored em- 
ployees may be given certain jobs for 
which others are much better qualified. 
being paid at the same rate does from 
It may be that one of two employees 
25 to to 100 percent more than the other. 
The observation of the superintendent or 
office manager is not always reliable as 
a check at this point. A motorcycle 
somehow always seems busier than a 
Rolls Royce even though it can’t do as 
much, 

It has been known that an employee 
has been rated as a good worker because 
he was nervous. One of slower motions 
but of greater accomplishment is not so 
likely to get the attention. We believe, 
therefore, that the current cutting of 
wages should be tempered by sound ad- 
justment to the relative quality of the 
employees. 

There is another policy that appears to 
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creep out here and there and the results 
of which have become very evident in the 
operations of businesses throughout the 
country. Some concerns are essentially 
one-man concerns. This is the case not 
merely of smaller houses, but also of 
some of the larger ones. It is doubtless 
most economical for the general manage- 
ment to take a very active part in the 
operation of a house, but sound perma- 
nent organization demands most insist- 
ently that every important position in a 
house should have a capable understudy. 
This principle applies to every officer 
from the general manager down. Some- 
times an organization runs out. When 
this happens the level of efficiency of 
the business drops. This has been known 
to happen even before the older execu- 
tives were in readiness to step out. One 
evidence of decadence of a concern is the 
fact that the loss of a major executive 
would practically wreck the concern. The 
concerns that have young executive ma- 
terial in the definite making are those 
that will be soundest five years from now. 


Smaller Unit Sales 


In the attempt to control costs whole- 
sale druggists have evidently been frus- 
trated at one point. The unit of sale 
has dropped. This was entirely to be ex- 
pected. Retailers have found their sales 
dropping; and so they have bought in 
smaller quantities. In many instances 
their credit relations have forced this. 
In some cases there has doubtless been 
some reduction of retail stocks with rela- 
tively more frequent buying in smaller 
orders. 

This just means that the wholesaler for 
a given volume of business must fill more 
orders, must fill more items on the same 
order with more checkings, billings, ex- 
tensions with chances for error and com- 
plaint. 

Now is evidently not an opportune time 
to attack that problem with much hope 
of accomplishment. The best prospect 
that is to be faced at this point is that 
the wholesaler may be relieved gradually 
from the incubus of competitive direct 
selling on the part of the manufacturer. 
Credit conditions among the retailers, and 
reduced volume of purchases have doubt- 
less helped the manufacturer to see that 
the wholesaler after all has a worthwhile 
service to render and that he can render 
it completely for every manufacturer who 
produces merchandise that is sold pri- 
marily through the retail drug store. 

This should bring back to the whole- 
saler some of the quantity buying of cer- 
tain items that has heretofore gone di- 
rect to the manufacturer. The effect of 
this possible change is twofold, it should 
increase the volume of sales to some ex- 
tent and it should move the new volume 
in larger average units of sale. It is 
with the more consistently selling pro- 
prietaries that the best potential results 
of this niove are most promising. 


We believe therefore that great promise 
lies before the wholesale drug business 
along the lines of definite financial con- 
trol through budget methods, and further 
adjustinent toward more productive meth- 


ods. We have also good reason to be- 
lieve that the wholesaler will emerge from 
the depression with portence more gen- 
erously acknolwedged by each manufac- 
turer and retailer. 

There appears to be considerable inter- 
est in the subject of reorganiaztion of 
methods in various houses for cost reduc- 
tion and increased efficiency. This is 
doubtless most commendable. There are 
very few houses indeed in which the 
management is so alert that no possible 
improvement has escaped their attention 
as soon as the need for it arises. The 
tendency for management in general is to 
let things go as long as they run smooth- 
ly. Some of our members have demon- 
strated, however, that it is possible for an 
alert management to keep up a continu- 
ous process of improvement without dis- 
organization and turmoil. In the great 
majority of cases we believe that the 
manegement can do the job of improve- 
ment as well as outsiders and at far less 
cost. Outside industrial engineers, while 
they are in many cases specialists in cer- 
tain classes of operation, are neverthe- 
less very severely handicapped in render- 
ing assistance to the wholesale trade that 
is any wise commensurate with the fees 
that they must charge. They frequently 
cannot see the manager's problems from 
his side of the desk. In some cases the 
management has been known to try out 
some of the methods that have been ad- 
vocated by engineers even when it has 
been practically evident from the start 
that the methods were not applicable. 
The results have sometimes been very 
disappointing. 

On the other hand, 
progress has been made here and there 
when managers have seen their own 
problems clearly and have set to work on 
them with a determination to effect econ- 
omies. We do not mean to slur at all; 
some of the very fine work that has been 
done by accountants and engineers in in- 
dustry, but we do know that in many 
cases such work has merely accomplished 
at a high cost what the management it- 
self could have done had it set itself 
about to do it. 


Adjustability Essential 


Another advantage of self-help in busi- 
ness is that if an accounting system is re- 
organized, or if any other change in oper- 
ations is made by the concern itself, the 
change is made gradually and adjust- 
ments are not abrupt. Also those who 
make the changes are the ones who are 
to operate under them. Hence if adjust- 
ments have to be made, or if contingen- 
cies have not been provided for, they can 
be taken care of by those who are vitally 
concerned with their operation. On the 
other hand, one of the gravest difficulties 
experienced with installed systems of one 
kind or another is that if there is a 
breakdown or even a slight maladjust- 
ment at any point, the whole system is 
likely to fall flat because no one knows 
how to make the adjustment or altera- 
tion. We have known of very expensive 
accounting systems being thrown out for 
this very reason, while a home-made sys- 
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tem would have been adjusted promptly 
and without ado and without gumming up 
the whole works. 

There are a few specific points to which 
the management can give far more intel- 
ligent attention than any outsider pos- 
Ped can. We may enumerate some of 

ese. 


The first is merchandise control. In the 
control of merchandising activities, buy- 
ing should always be related to selling. 
Salesmanagement and buying, especially 
in the case of sundries and specials and 
in the introduction of new lines, should 
never be separated. Some suggestions of 
perpetual inventory of merchandise have 
been made at times. We believe they are 
useless as the wholesale drug business is 
now set up. Periodic inventories on the 
conventional stock sheet now widely used 
seem to be more satisfactory than any 
other method. Buyers should, however, 
be required to summarize the use of every 
item at least at the end of every year. It 
should be known of every item carried in 
stock just how fast it moves. On every 
competitive proprietary item on which the 
rate of stock turn is less than twice a 
year the general manager should pass 
definitely each year with respect to its 
continued retention in stock, or with re- 
spect to modification of the way in which 
it is bought. This is suggested to avoid 
the burying of dead inventories on the 
shelves or in the warehouse. We know 
that some of our members are using just 
this sort of care by various methods to 
reduce their stock losses. 


Stock-Control Principles 


The important points in stock control 
are:—(1) That an adequate stock of every 
item which is regularly called for shall be 
on hand and that every emergency item 
likely to be needed shall be stocked in 
minimum quantities. (2) That every item 
should be carried in the lowest econom- 
ical inventory amount. (3) That every 
item carried in stock shall be able to 
justify its existence there. No one can 
state to any manager that this or that 
item should or should not be carried in 
stock, but the buyer should be able to 
justify carrying every single item by 
actual information from the stock book 
as to its performance. Then if the man- 
agement wishes to carry dead items, that 
is its own business. (4) That the tak- 
ing on of a new item or a new line be 
done not on a buyer's responsibility alone 
but primarily on the salesmanager’s res- 
ponsibility. 

A second point at which the manage- 
ment can make its own survey is in the 
sales activities. Selling costs in some 
houses are high. This may be largely be- 
cause indifferent order takers are being 
paid salesmen’s salaries. A salesman 
should be an asset to the house and not 
a source of expense. He can render val- 
uable constructive service, first by actu- 
ally selling specials and by pushing profit- 
able lines, and, second, by pushing up the 
volume on the so-called non-profitable 
lines as long as he does not do so at 
the expense of the profitable ones. Even 
then there will be plenty of order taking 
left for him to do. Under any circum- 
stances the salesman should be on a quota 
basis so designed as to stimulate him to 
his best effort. Substantial rewards are 
the most productive outlays that a house 
can make. 

One of the most illuminating studies 
that any salesmanager can possibly make 
is one in which he gets for each customer 
of the house the following data annu- 
ally:—(1) Total volume; (2) returns and 
allowances; (3) number of salesman calls; 
(4) number of orders shipped (country); 
(5) number of orders deliverey (city); 
(6) number waiting orders filled; (7) cash 
discounts taken; (8) average owing us; 
(9) average line extension (fair samples 
only); (10) percentage of his total pur- 
chases we get: (11) volume classified if 
possible by profitableness or gross margin. 

Most of this information is obtainable 
at a cost that is not excessive and in the 
hands of an alert salesmanager and credit 
manager can be made most productive at 
times. It will be discovered that some 
customers that are not now profitable 
could be made paying if they could be 
induced to change some of their methods 
of buying. The trouble with many sales 
forces is that they have no definite in- 
formation on which to work construc- 
tively when they try to build up a profit- 
able trade. Every salesman should be 
taught to look on every customer in a 
constructive way to be cultivated for cer- 
tain definite results and in a definite way. 

The sales management can scrutinize 
every single account from the point of 
view of its present and potential earning 
power. We are fully aware that many 
small accounts are nursed along in the 
hope that they will ultimately become 
larger and profitable. It may become 
necessary to distinguish at times be- 
tween a full-grown rowboat and a baby 
“Leviathan.” Every salesmanager should 
be able to justify on a sound basis the 
continued retention of every single un- 
profitable account he carries. 


Analysis Pays 


All this requires no ability that is not 
to be found in any single house in the 
N. W. D. A. It takes no service of engi- 
neers or accountants to make such anal- 
yses as these, and yet we are confident 
that if seriously undertaken some such 
studies as these will result in some most 
important revelations for some of our 
members. 

A third point at which the management 
is in position to do its own engineering 
is in internal operation of the house. 
While volume is below normal the num- 
ber of people in the house and office is 
bound to be high in terms of sales. How- 
ever, some improvements can be under- 
taken in readiness for better business to 
come. It is impossible to set standards 
for every operation, but some of our 
members are already watching their em- 
ployees by taking periodic checks, in some 
cases unknown to the employees them- 
selves, to ascertain the number of lines 
billed in a given time, the number of 
items filled on orders, and the like. Even 
if the best performance fourid is not per- 
fect it may be that the better workers 
do much more than the poorer ones. Un- 
der those conditions the poorer ones may 
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be taught how to do better or have their 
pay adjusted, or they may be replaced. 


This, too, takes only common sense and 
an inquisitive mind. An outsider might 
make recommendations for a high price 
but he might not take into consideration 
everything that the management knows. 
Hence we can heartily commend to the 
management of our several houses the 
utilization of such facts as are now avail- 
able from their own studies and from the 
statistical division to improve the pros- 
pects and profits of the service wholesaler 
very considerably during the more prom- 
ising years to come. 


We believe that the time has come to 
be somewhat optimistic. To be sure, se- 
vere times are still ahead but it appears 
as if prices have fallen about to bottom 
in most lines unless we have a complete 
national collapse. It is not unlikely that 
if general prices are not maintained in 
sound money, we may see inflation. Busi- 
ness can live and even thrive on low 
prices but not on falling prices. We hope 
the fall is about complete for now. The 
immediate problem is to stabilize at the 
present level as if it were to be perma- 
nent and then to accept improvement 
when it comes as a boon. If capital as- 
sets have not been written down to rea- 
sonable levels it should be done. All as- 
set values carried should be at least 100 
cents on the dollar. While this will not 
actually create profits it will help to de- 
stroy some lost illusion. A clean slate 
now is the most worthwhile situation that 
any business can have. 


President Davis:—There is no more 
valuable work being done for all of us 
than that work which Mr. Ostlund 
does. This is a very interesting re- 
port. Is there any discussion or any 
questions you would like to ask Mr. 
Ostlund? If not, the report will take 
its usual course and be referred to 
the board of control. 

The Chair takes a great pleasure at 
this time in recognizing Dr. Kirby who 
wishes to speak to you about the 
World’s Fair in Chicago. 


Chicago World’s Fair 


Dr. Frank B. Kirby:—Unless the stars 
in their courses change the program of 
the ages the World’s Fair Century of 
Progress in Chicago will open on time. I 
mention that because doubt has been ex- 
pressed as to whether this big event will 
take place. 

One of the outstanding features of the 
World’s Fair in Chicago of 1893 was the 
fact that the machinery was started by 
President Cleveland in Washington touch- 
ing a button. An outstanding feature of 
the World’s Fair of 1933 will be the fact 
that it will start on power generated from 
the star, Arturus, from light which left 
the star forty years ago and has been 
traveling toward Chicago ever since at the 
rate of 186,000 miles a second. So much 
for big figures. 

The school boy was asked to locate 
Chicago. ‘‘Chicago,” said he, “is at the 
bottom of Lake Michigan.’”’ 

That may be true of Chicago, but that 
has nothing to do with the Century of 
Progress World’s Fair in Chicago, which 
is a private institution organized on a 
non-profit basis, on a bond issue of $10,- 
000,000, of which 70 percent was sub- 
scribed over night by eighty of our citi- 
zens and since when the other $3,000,000 
have been taken up. In the time since 
then, 85 percent of the available rental 
space has been absorbed at an income of 
$4,000,000. Three million dollars have 
been paid in concessions with reference to 
amusements. 

It may be that Chicago is at the bottom 
of the lake. It is interesting to know that 
the Chicago Century of Progress is now 
on 200 acres of land pumped from the bot- 
tom of the lake, stretching over a dis- 
tance of two miles on the Lake Michigan 
front of the city. There are today at the 
front door of this square five buildings 
representing an investment of $20,000,000 
as a permanent exhibit. There are today 
five buildings completely constructed and 
ready for exhibits and exhibitors, and un- 
der construction another five buildings 
which guarantee the success of the fair 
and the assurance that it will start on 
time—June 1, 1933. 

This is a report of the committee named 
by the American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion and has nothing whatever to do with 
the sale of space. For the first time in 
the history of fairs there has been recog- 
nized the tremendous importance to the 
body public of the medical sciences. On 
this basis, the association has donated 
equal space, 1,500 square feet each, to the 
American Medical Association, the Ameri- 
can Dental Association, the American 
Veterinary Medical Association, the Hos- 
pital Association, and American phar- 
macy. 

It is the function of this committee to 
see that a suitable exhibit is placed in the 
1,500 square feet available. This is or- 
ganized on the premise that anyone near 
or remotely connected with pharmacy is 
and should be vitally interested. It will 
take into consideration not only the pub- 
lishers and manufacturers, but the clerks 
and wholesalers, not only the wholesalers 
but the retailers. Contributions looking to 
the suitable housing of a suitable exhibit 
which will represent the dignity of our 
trade and profession are in order and 
coming in. It is expected that these sev- 
eral units interested in pharmacy and 
what it has to offer the American public 
will come to the front. 


Booklets Provided 


I have had for several days in the rear 
of the room quite a number of descriptive 
booklets that will give you in detail facts 
that we do not have time to consider at 
this time. The membership is evidently 
interested, as most of them have been 
taken. 

There is, however, a blueprint there 
which will show you the space that has 
been taken by those who wish to display 
their own wares on the rented floor space 
and the space available for the several 
units that I have named. 

At the risk of boring you with more de- 
tails in time that is valuable for other 
things, I would like to close by borrowing 
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a phrase from the politician of today in 
the statement that now is the time for 
good men to come to the help of the 
party. It is expected that this display 
will represent, as I have said, in a dig- 
nified form that which pharmacy is pre- 
pared to give to the American sick public. 
We are not needing this display for our 
business; we are in business. Contrary 
to some statements already made on the 
floor, some of us are making money. But 
it is the American public that needs to 
know what pharmacy has to offer. It is 
they who need to know the disadvantages 
of the inroads in their personal welfare 
as represented by drugless drug stores 
and the drugless healers. There is a 
legitimate basis for the American drug 
trade industry, and it is along that line 
that this committee is prepared to operate. 


Your relation to that, then, will be in 
several forms, certainly by way of sug- 
gestions which will all be in order and be 
considered by the committee, certainly by 
way of donations such as will be required 
to man the exhibit, and, contrary to a 
statement I have heard since coming 
here, no one has asked for any $100,000 
donations, as it is expected the total cost 
of the 150 days and nights this exhibit 
will be in force will be not to exceed $20,- 
000, which, prorated among those inter- 
ested, should mean an easy contribution 
to anyone who is interested to that ex- 
tent. 

I don’t know that there is more to say 
at this time, but this should serve as an 
introduction by which further informa- 
tion will come through to you through 
your committees, through the generous 
space given to us by publishers in jour- 
nals and otherwise. 

I would close with the statement again 
that the Century of Progress World’s 
Fair in Chicago will open promptly on 
June 1, 1933. 


President Davis:—It is always a 
pleasure to greet our friends. We are 
fortunate in having again with us Dr. 
Doran, who is the Commissioner of 
Industrial Alcohol, and who is, as you 
all know, a very close co-operative 
friend of the wholesale druggists. Dr. 
Doran, will you please speak to us? 


Address by J. M. Doran 


J. M. Doran :—It is a pleasure for me 
to be here to renew personal acquain- 
tances, learn a few things, and above all, 
state that this year, like several preceding 
years, has been one in which we have 
valued the work and efforts of the mem- 
bers of this association more than I can 
adequately express. 

In these trying times it is—I won't say 
remarkable—but it is worthy of note that 
there has been no difficulty encountered 
with any member of this association in 
our rather trying business of sort of 
regulating things, seeing that they keep 
in the straight and narrow, and that 
the various would-be pirates are kept 
out of the picture. 

Your efficient secretary in New York, 
Dr. Newcomb, furnishes me with a great 
deal of valuable informative material, 
but I, of course, come in more direct 
contact with your Washington representa- 
tive, Mr. Crounse, who, the past year, 
the same as in all the preceding years, 
has been most helpful in any matter that 
has come up. I have always found Mr. 
Crounse’s advice extremely valuable. He 
looks after the interests of you gentle- 
men, and he is very sensible and sensitive 
to the government interests. He knows 
just about what can be done and about 
what ought to be done, and for his wise 
counsel, tempered over many years’ ex- 
possenien I have always been very grate- 
ul. 

My appearance here this morning is 
not so much to tell you what you ought 
to do as to thank you for what you have 
done. 

It seems remarkable to me that this 
association has survived the fifty-eight 
years and there have been so few casual- 
ties among its individual membership, 
despite the operations of efficiency en- 
gineers and experts and all sorts of people 
of that kind. I have them in my own 
bureau. I have efficiency men and I have 
committees that develop this, that and 
the other thing, but I find in the last 
analysis that good, hard common sense, 
intelligently applied, plus a lot of hard 
work, is usually the thing that is needed 
to put it over. And I believe the great 
success of the National Wholesale Drug- 
gists’ Association through these trying 
years that we are now passing through is 
due to the tempered experience of the 
membership, the fact that so many of 
these houses were established by the fore- 
fathers of the people now in charge of 
them. 

While it is quite remarkable and I, 
with some scientific training, appreciate 
the fact that the World’s Fair in Chicago 
is going to be started by the light energy 
from the star, Arturus, it is also just as 
well to keep in mind that there is a lot 
of work to be done right here now by 
ordinary brain and muscle power in the 
U. S. A. to get us through this present 
situation. 

If we depend too much on these new 
and improved devices, we may find our- 
selves holding the bag. 


Nation is on Trial 


That is not by way of any disparage- 
ment, because I do appreciate the signi- 
ficance of that very greatly. But it is 
just as well to keep in mind that this 
great trial that the country and the whole 
world is passing through is a cataclysm 
following the Great War, following our 
new mechanical methods of production, 
placing a strain on world production and 
distribution and world credit, which it 
has never had to endure before. Two- 
thirds of the world is in political turmoil 
where stable government does not exist, 
where life and property are not safe. One- 
half of the world is doing business on a 
standard of currency other than the gold 
standard. And in these United States 
of America we still have these groups 
of sane, sound business men that are 
willing to battle this thing out and keep 
the faith azd not be knocked off their 
feet by every new poultice plaster that 
is suggested. 

Whether it is the years and bald head, 
I don’t know, but I am getting rather 





conservative. I have seen these flashy 
schemes for business conduct come and 
go and I have seen them fold up as soon 
as the wind blows hard, but I have seen 
these old houses stick to their guns, and 
while they are now taking a good deal 
of punishment, I believe they will be there 
when these other people are forgotten. 


The caliber of the membership of the 
association is most admirable. I have 
no gobs of pessimism to hand out or 
optimism to hand out. God knows every 
convention nowadays receives its great 
share of depression jokes and emergency 
schemes for getting by and shibboleths 
and discussions about what is around the 
corner. I don’t know what is around the 
corner any more than anybody else does; 
but we hear a good deal about it; you 
get greatly surfeited with it. 

It is my purpose to try to so continue 
the administration of that portion of the 
government’s affairs that come in contact 
with your people, with your business, as 
to keep the thing stabilized as near as 
we can while this world disease is run- 
ning its course and before the final cure 
is effected and the patient recovers. 

We hear a great deal of discussion 
about what is going to happen to pro- 
hibition. Well, I don’t believe it takes 
the son of a prophet or the second son 
of a prophet to make the observation that 
some change is going to be made. When 
two major political parties carry it in 
their platform, it means probably that a 
change is in the offing; although I have 
come also to not take platforms any too 
seriously. Nevertheless, changes are 
coming. 

Now I think it is our purpose, it should 
be our purpose, and it behooves all of us 
to see that, during any transition period, 
we keep a careful watch, that no radical 
movements are made that will permit the 
destruction or great injury to people who 
must legitimately handle these materials 
in commerce that the law seeks to con- 
trol. If changes come about in this law, 
if legitimate profits are to be. made in 
the handling of certain classes of mer- 
chandise, under restriction or permit, it 
is my view that the people who have 
borne the burden in the heat of the day 
should receive the full benefits of that. 
Furthermore, it is my view that they 
should be protected from any new ele- 
ments that might seek to come in and 
eash in on a changed situation. In other 
words, I think it is my duty so far as I 
am able, to try to keep things running on 
as even a keel as possible, to try to avoid 
e least contributing to the rocking of the 
oat. 


Cost of Government 


We hear a great deal of government 
expenditures. Of course, they must be 
reduced, they are being reduced. But do 
you know that of the total Federal budget 
of 100 percent, over 70 percent goes to 
wars, past, present, and future, interest 
on the public debt incurred by reason of 
war, pensions and veterans’ relief, army 
and navy upkeep? About 20 percent of 
the balance goes to public works, to the 
Post Office, to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and the Federal Farm Board, 
and of the balance of 10 percent, about 
5 percent goes to the general administra- 
tive expenses of all the executive depart- 
ments and commissions of the govern- 
ment. 

It is not my desire and I don’t believe 
it will be Congress’ move in the last in- 
stance to effect all this saving at the ex- 
pense of the minor government employee. 
It has been my observation that the work 
of the government, these departments 
that you gentlemen contact with, is per- 
formed in a very large degree by the 
people who get anywhere from $1,800 to 
$2,500 and $3,000 per year. Many of the 
officials could be dispensed with. While 
IT am not deliberately placing myself in 
that class that can be done away with, 
I do not know that this great engine of 
government, this great machine runs 
through the daily work on detailed knowl- 
edge of the minor employee. I think it 
would be most unfortunate if the impres- 
sion got abroad in the country that the 
government in Washington at this day is 
filled with loafing government clerks and 
if they could be put to work your taxes 
could be reduced. 

That is all rot and nonsense, and the 
figures demonstrate it as clearly as figures 
can demonstrate anything. However, gov- 
ernment expenses on all these various 
projects that Congress pours money out 
of the treasury for, your money, must be 
given very serious attention. The activi- 
ties of organized groups in demanding ap- 
propriations for special activities, all 
those things, must be scrutinized with 
great care. But, nevertheless, when it is 
all said and done, we are paying the 
price, and we are going to have to con- 
tinue to pay it for a number of years to 
come, for that little excursion we entered 
into in the Spring of 1917. I don’t sup- 
pose even the young men in this organiza- 
tion will see the end of that. 

So let us keep a good balance; let us 
try to properly assess and appraise the 
yerieus things with which we have to 
eal. 

I tell you, gentlemen, there is no sub- 
stitute for ordinary horse-sense and good 
judgment, and I learn that lesson every 
day of my life. I get bright ideas, but I 
usually consult somebody older and wiser 
than I am, and find out it has been tried 
and discarded in a burst of gloom. 

You gentlemen are doing a wonderful 
work. This is very helpful and intelli- 
gent research work that Dr. Newcomb’s 
office is performing in New York, and 
Dr. Ostlund. You are analyzing the 
analyzing the problems of the drug trade; 
you are approaching it intelligently; and 
you are equipping yourself to perform 
the maximum service in distributing these 
very essential materials on which the 
public health so greatly depends. The 
work of the association is admirable. I 
hope you don’t get weak-kneed or cold 
feet, but keep on, It is what has made 
this association great. Your officers have 
all been men of high pressure and single- 
minded. They have worked for the bene- 
fit of this association. Keep it up; don’t 
weaken. 

These things have occurred before, all 
these difficulties, and they will probably 
occur again, and we will come out of 
this. I don’t know how soon, I don’t 
know how long the block is before that 
corner is going to be turned, but I do 
feel these things will work out like any 
disease, and in the end the world will 
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come more and more to its senses. It 


will learn a little better about how to 

govern itself and we will all be better 

than we are today. Thank you. 
President Davis:—It is always a 


great pleasure to hear from Dr. Doran. 


We are very much obliged to you, 
doctor. 

I. will ask Mr. Hutchins to take 
the chair. 


(Lee Wilson Hutchins, fourth vice- 
president, took the chair.) 

Chairman Hutchins:—The next or- 
der of business is the report of the 
committee on time and place. Mr. 
Geer. 


French Lick Next Year 


A. J. Geer:—Your committee on 
time and place had a rather strenuous 
time in arriving at just what we 
wanted or what we thought the peo- 





Miss Evelyn Lilly and Her Father, 
Eli Lilly 


Be Chairman of the 
Committee on Arrangements and 
Entertainment for the 1933 

Meeting 


Mr. Lilly Will 


I tried 
those here, 
I thought prob- 


ple in our convention wanted. 
to sound out the people, 
and get their reaction. 
ably we ought to go where they 
wanted to go. I found out and the 
committee found out, because they all 
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did that kind of propaganda or re- 
search work, or whatever you want 
to call it, that about 75 percent of 
them wanted to do what the commit- 
tee didn’t think we could do. That 
doesn’t sound as if we tried to get 
the feeling of the people attenting the 
convention. 

I know all the 
I am satisfied 75 


ladies want to, and 
percent of the men 
want to go to Bermuda. But we didn’t 
think at this time it was the best 
thing to do, for several reasons. 

So we had a number of other places 
in view. We have had some splendid 
invitations, telephone calls, letters 
galore. However, the committee 
thought that it was due to go West 
and, therefore, we finally decided to 
go to French Lick. I hope it meets 
with your approval. 

Chairman Hutchins: — You have 
heard the recommendation of the com- 
mittee. ] take it for granted that this 
applause is more than perfunctory, 
and I will just say that those favoring 
the recommendation will answer by 
saying “Aye.” Opposed. The recom- 
mendation is carried. 

The next order of business is the 
report of the committee on president's 
address. Barret Moxley. 


Report on 
President’s Address 


G. Barret Moxley The chairman of 
our committe, Mr. Cutler, had to leave 
last evening. He has left this report :— 

The annual report of our president, as 
submitted to us at the opening session 
of our convention, is worthy of more than 
the usual commendation. Full of opti- 
mism, it is a summary of the diplomatic, 
tactful, and constructive actions of our 
association during the president’s ad- 
ministration. 

Your committee recommends that the 
incoming president and board of control 
most seriously consider the suggestions 
and recommendations specifically men- 
tioned in President Davis’s address. Par- 
ticularly your committee approves and 
recommends the thought of Mr. Davis in 
the appointment of a small committee 
composed of wholesalers and manufac- 
turers to study the problems of distribu- 
tion and to effect all possible economic 
benefits and to prevent the development 
of malicious practices that might spread 
and affect the prosperity of the drug 
business and allied trade interests. 

Chairman Hutchins:—A motion is in 
order for the adoption of the report 
of the committee. Do I hear such a 
motion? 

A. Kiefer Mayer:—I move its adop- 
tion. 

(The motion was seconded by 
Groover, put to a vote, and carried.) 


Mr. 


OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


(President Davis resumed the chair.) 
President Davis:—The chair desires 
at this time to go into a special order 
of busimess and recognizes Carl Meyer. 


J. W. Morrisson Made an 


Honorary Member 


Carl F. G. Meyer:—May I interrupt 
the proceedings just a moment to dis- 
charge a very pleasing privilege? 

At the first meeting of the board 
of control of this session, it was unani- 
mously recommended that we should 
extend to one of our beloved members, 
a man who served as president, and 
who, although no longer actively con- 





James W. Morrisson 


nected with the wholesale drug busi- 
ness, having retired to the life of a 
gentleman farmer, is interested in our 
welfare—that we should elect him as 
an honorary member of the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association. 


As I said, this gentleman has never 


lost the contact with our work and 
our organization. He is honoring us 
now with a visit. He tells me he is 


enjoying tremendously the contacts of 
his old friends. 

Mr. President, by order of the board 
of control, I submit the name of James 
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W. Morrisson as an honorary member 
of the National Wholesale Druggists’ 
Association. 

President Davis:—You have heard 
the report. What is your pleasure. 

A. Kiefer Mayer:—I move its adop- 
tion. 

(The motion was seconded, put to a 
vote and carried.) 

President Davis: — Mr. Morrisson, 
will you step up here, please, sir? 


Gentlemen, this association had up 
to this time only two honorary mem- 
bers; Mr. Morrisson is No. 3. 

I have had a great many pleasant 
duties since I came here on Sunday, 
but I think there is no more pleasant 
thing that I could imagine that I could 
have done than to ask Mr. Morrisson 
to preside for a few minutes over the 
meeting. 

(The audience arose and applauded 
as Mr. Morrisson came to the speaker’s 
table.) 


Mr. Morrisson’s Appreciation 

James W. Morrisson:—I know that it 
is an old and a good custom in this as- 
sociation to acknowledge the honors that 
you bestow upon your members with the 
briefest of thanks, but somehow it doesn’t 
seem possible to do that today. I reel 
that I owe you so much more than that 
in the way of acknowledgment. 

When the heart is so full, words seem 
empty. Perhaps I can give you some idea 
of what I feel if I remind you that it was 
some twenty-nine years ago that my offi- 
cial connection with this association be- 
gan. It had been uninterrupted since that 
time until my retirement from business a 
few years ago. Some of you men have 
also had long connections with this asso- 
ciation and you know what it means, not 


so much from the economic standpoint 
but from the human standpoint. You 
know the warm intimacies that we have, 
the friendships that we generate, the 


mutual respect and esteem that comes to 
us from close association and from work- 
ing together. 

I was perhaps fortunate in having that 
in as great a measure as most, and then I 
retired. Mr. President and friends, some- 
thing went out of my life. It seemed for 
a time like the loss of a vital organ and 
as if something irreplaceable had gone. 
Then I had the invitation to come to 
this meeting, and I was greatly touched, 


and then this welcome that you have 
given me since I have been here, and I 
have been more moved than I can tell 


you in words and you have given me back 
part of the thing that I lost. 

You who are still in active life, who 
are sailing the temppestuous seas of busi- 
ness will perhaps find that you need a 
very different philosophy from that of the 
man who has finished his voyage and is 
in the haven. May I take just a moment 
of your time, Mr. President, to express 
that in the words of Gilbert Murray’s 
translation of Euripides, who, as you will 
remember, wrote in the Fifth Century 
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B. C. It is a chorus from one of his 
plays, and he is speaking of happiness, 
and Gilbert Murray has him say :— 

Happy, he on the weary sea who has 
fled the tempest and found the 
haven. 

Happy who so hath risen free above 
his striving, 

For strangely graven is the orb of life 
that one and another in gold and 
power 

Shall outpass his brother, 

And men in their millions float and 
flow and 

Seethe with a million hopes as leaven 

And they win their will or they miss 
their will 

And their hopes are dead or are long 
forestilled, 

But whoever can know as the long 
days go 

That to live is happy has found his 
heaven, 

But to live one can't live in the present 
alone nor wholly in the hope of the fu- 
ture; one lives also in the memories of 
the past, and today you have revived for 
me precious memories of the past which 
will make my future life happy. 


President Davis:—I couldn’t say any- 
thing after what you have heard from 
Mr. Morrisson. 

Another special order of business. 
The Chair recognizes Barret Moxley. 

G. Barret Moxley:—Under authority 
of the constitution and by-laws of the 
N. W. D. A., and with the approval of 
the board of control, I want to present 


Albert H. Van Gorder 


Honorary President 


for honorary president, a fine, cultured 
gentleman of ideals, who has served 
this association unselfishly for many 
years as chairman of many committees 
and as a member of the board of con- 
trol. He and his charming, capable 
wife put over one of the greatest meet- 
ings at Cleveland that this association 
ever held. I nominate Albert H. Van 
Gorder for honorary president. 

President Davis:—You have heard 
the nomination of Mr. Van Gorder. 

(The nomination was seconded and 
unanimously carried.) 

President Davis:—Mr. Van Gorder is 
elected honorary president, and the 
chair instructs the secretary to notify 
him by telegram. 

The next order of business is the 
report of the board of control, Mr. 
Meyer, chairman of the board of con- 
trol. 


Report of 
Board of Control 


A. Kiefer Mayer:—Your board has 
given very careful consideration to 
these reports and we bring you the 
results of our decision. If you will act 
promptly on each report, we will be 
through in a few minutes and that will 
be my swan song. 


Thanks to Broadcasting Co. 


Whereas, the magnificent entertainment 
provided by the National Broadcasting 
Company for the entertainment of the 
members of the N. W. D. A. at the Green- 
brier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, Tues- 
day evening, September 20, 1932, was of 
such an overwhelming and _ stupendous 
character and so far beyond the expecta- 
tions of any of our members; therefore, 
be it 

Resolved: That the N. W. D. A. in con- 
vention assembled, extend to the National 
Broadcasting Company its most sincere 
appreciation and gratitude for the inex- 
pressibly magnificent entertainment which 
will never be forgotten by the large num- 
ber of our members who had the oppor- 
tunity and good fortune to be present. 

Mr. Groover:—I move its adoption. 


(The motion was seconded by Mr. 
Martin, put to a vote and carried.) 
Mr. Mayer:—Resolution No. 2. 


Commendation of National 
Health Institute 


Whereas, good health is the most pre- 
cious of earthly blessings, and its preser- 
vation is sought in various ways, but 
more especially by scientific research into 
the cause, prevention and cure of dis- 
ease; and, 
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Whereas, the United States Public 
Health Service, through its research cen- 
ter at Washington, the National Institute 
of Health, has long sought to find the 
secret of health in order to impart it to 
all men; and, 

Whereas, this institute has demon- 
strated through its discoveries concerning 
many dread diseases that it is an agency 
which brings great benefit to humanity; 
now, therefore, be it 

Resolved: That the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association, in convention as- 
sembled, heartily commends the work of 
the National Institute of Health and 
recommends careful study of its past 
achievements, present efforts, and plans 
for the future, with the understanding 
that the cost of this work, exclusive of 
appropriation of buildings heretofore 
made, shall be met from donations of 
generous philanthropists and that there 
shall be no further appeal to Congress 
for allotments of public funds. 

Mr. Martin:—I move the resolution 
be adopted. 

(The motion was seconded, put to a 
vote and carried.) 


Research and Relations 


Mr. Mayer:—Committee on research 
and relations. 

Your board of control commends this 
committee for its success in distribut- 
ing approximately 40,000 window dis- 
plays through wholesalers during the 
year. 

We approve of the recommendation 
that no new displays be contracted for 
during the coming year. 

We endorse the recommendation of 
the committee that the remaining dis- 
plays on hand be distributed through 
our wholesale members during the 
next year and urge every wholesaler 
to co-operate in this work just as fully 
as possible. 

We endorse continued co-operation 
in the observance of Pharmacy Week 
and especially commend our commit- 
tee for the beautiful medicinal plant 


A. Kiefer Mayer 


Chairman of Board of Control 


map reproduced in nine colors and now 
available for our wholesalers to dis- 
tribute to retailers. 

P. A. Hayes:—I move the report be 
adopted. 

(The motion was seconded, put to a 
vote and carried.) 


Insurance 


Mr. Mayer:—Insurance committee. 

This report should be carefully 
studied by every individual wholesale 
member. 

Insurance costs are subjects which 
are frequently not given the attention 
that they should receive. Many of our 
members have effected large savings 
by studying their insurance problems 
and costs closely. 

It is recommended that the incom- 
ing chairman of this committee follow 
up the suggestions offered in this re- 
port. 

President Davis:—What will you do 
with the report, gentlemen? 

Mr. Martin:—I move it be adopted. 

(The motion was seconded, put to a 
vote and carried.) 





Salesmen and Selling Methods 


Mr. Mayer:—Committee on salesmen 
and selling methods. 

Your committee on salesmen and 
selling methods has directed your at- 
tention to a number of means by which 
your sales expense may be cut. The 
methods by which these economies 
may be accomplished deserve your 
study. 

The subject of how to increase the 
sale of profitable items is touched 
upon, as well as the advantage of 
closer contact between the executives 
of our houses and their customers. 

Your committee also points out that 
manufacturers who distribute their 
products exclusively through the ser- 
vice wholesaler have a right to expect 
the whole-hearted support of that 
wholesaler. 

The report deserves your careful 
consideration. 

President Davis:—What will you do 
with the report, gentlemen? 









Mr. Schieffelin:—I move it be 
adopted. 

(The motion was seconded, put to a 
vote and carried.) 


Druggists’ Research Bureau 


Mr. Mayer:—Druggists’ Research Bu- 
reau. 

The comprehensive report, of the 
Druggists’ Research Bureau contains a 
suggestion which is approved by the 
Druggists’ Research Bureau, that a re- 
organization of that bureau take place 
in order that it may co-operate more 
effectively with the Department of 
Commerce in the handling and dis- 
tribution of the information on drug 
stores already brought together and 
still be assembled by that department 
The bureau states that it is prepared 
and ready to engage in such re- 
organization as soon as the sum of 
$25,000 becomes available for the first 
year. This fund, the bureau feels, 
should be raised by contributions from 
all branches of the drug industry and 
that all branches of the industry 
should be represented on the directing 
committee of the bureau. 

The report goes on to show that the 
bureau believes that two of its ac- 
tivities should be continued:—Namely, 
the analysis of retail druggists’ operat- 
ing statements, and the keeping up of 
its general correspondence. 

The delegates of the N. W. D. A. 
recommended that this association 
continue to support the work of the 
bureau during the coming year or 
until funds are provided for reor- 
ganization. 

Your board, therefore, recommends 
that in line with other proposed reduc- 
tions in expenses, the recommenda- 
tion of its delegates be accepted and 
that the association appropriate funds 
for the coming year, providing the in- 
coming board of control has the neces- 
sary funds available. 

(P. A. Hayes, fifth vice-president, 
took the chair.) 

Chairman Hayes:—A 
adopt. 

Mr. Schieffelin:—I move its adoption. 

(The motion was seconded, put to 
a vote and carried.) 


Relations with Manufacturers 


Mr. Mayer:—Manuafacturers’ com- 
mittee. 

The board commends this report. It 
believes its statements to be true and 
its spirit forward looking. It is ob- 
vious that the most economical distri- 
bution of drug products will be 
achieved when there exists a unity of 
interest and hearty understanding and 
co-operation between the three ma- 
jor factors involved—manufacturing, 
wholesaling, and retailing. 

The report indicates that the com- 
mittee appreciates the above. Their 
arguments are cogent and their ad- 
vocacy courteously presented. 

Your board is hopeful that the wis- 
dom which exists in the great drug as- 
sociations may soon make itself ap- 
parent in definite action which will 
evidence a more complete understand- 
ing of the common problems. 

This report indicates the necessity 
of an acceptance of the principle that 
a deep, sincere interest in the wel- 
fare of the correlated branches of our 
trade by every other branch is a sound 
and requisite feature of modern good 
business. 

To the manufacturers of necessary 
products, the members of this associa- 
tion continue to offer their facilities 
for complete distribution to the retail 
drug trade, and urge all manufacturers, 
through their properly designated 
leaders, to labor with the leaders in 
this association to develop safety, 
ecenomy and harmony in order that 
working together we may make certain 
of the most economical distribution 
and the obtaining of a fair share of the 
consumer’s hard-earned dollar. 


The board is deeply appreciative of 
the splendid increased interest being 
taken by the executives of our leading 
manufacturers in the work of this com- 
mittee and of the N. W. D. A. in gen- 
eral. 

Chairman Hayes:—What is your 
pleasure? 

Mr. Groover:—I move it be adopted. 

(The motion was seconded, put to a 
vote and carried.) 


Credits and Collections 


Mr. Mayer:—Committee on credits 
and collections. 

Chairman Hutchins has rendered an 
able report on this subject and his 
recommendation for further co-opera- 
tion with the National Association of 
Credit Men is approved. He recom- 
mends particularly greater use of the 
interchange system:— 

First, as operated by the credit men’s 
association. 

Second, local trade groups limited 
geographically as to overlapping trade 
territories. It is suggested that these 
committees meet frequently for such 
interchange of credit information. 


Third, it is recommended that the 
executives of our member houses 
thoroughly familiarize themselves with 
the details of the credit departments 
in the relationship to accounts receiv- 
able, particularly so at this time when 
such close working arrangement is de- 
sirable. 


motion to 
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Bankruptcy Law Changes 


Fourth, referring to the chairman’s 
report as to the propriety of the reso- 
lution in support of the proposed 
amended bankruptcy act, the following 
is suggested:— 

Whereas, at the suggestion of President 
Hoover, the Department of Justice, during 
the past year, has been engaged in a 
nationwide investigation of the admini- 
stration of the bankruptcy act, and has 
published a report embodying the results 
of such investigation; and 

Whereas, there is now pending in Con- 
gress a bill embodying the recommenda- 
tions of the Department of Justice for 
improvement of bankruptcy administra- 
tion; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved :—That the National Whole- 
sale Druggists’ Association in conven- 
tion assembled does hereby express its 
approval of the basic principles embodied 
in said bill and its conviction that the 
adoption of changes in the bankruptcy 
act, substantially as recommended by the 
Department of Justice, and as embodied 
in said bill, would materially improve the 
administration of the bankruptcy law and 
would tend to eliminate many of the 
causes of dissatisfaction and complaint 
which have become prevalent in recent 
years, and does hereby urge upon the 
Congress of the United States the adop- 
tion of a bankruptcy amendatory bill, 
embodying substantially the _ principles 
contained in the bill now pending before 
Congress, with such minor changes and 
amendments as may commed themselves 
to Congress in the light of constructive 
criticism ; and, be it further 

Resolved :—That the National Whole- 
sale Druggists’ Association record its 
unanimous opinion that it is essential 
to the welfare of American business that 
the bankruptcy law be continued as part 
of the statutory law of the United States 
and should under no circumstances he 
repealed, 


Business Service 


A continuance of our support and in- 
terest in the general support of “Busi- 
ness Service,” as referred to in the 
committee report, is recommended. 

Referring to the report of the chair- 
man on the subject of trade accept- 
ances, it is conceivable that this 
method of meeting obligations to 
manufacturers and others might be of 
service to members in some cases, but 
is not believed to be applicable as a 
method of settlement of accounts due 
the wholesaler from the retailer. 

It is believed that this is a subject 
which should be left to the discretion 
of individual wholesalers and manu- 
facturers. 

Chairman Hayes:—You have heard 
the report. What is your pleasure? 

Carl F. G. Meyer:—I move its adop- 
tion. 

(The motion was seconded, put to a 
vote and carried.) 


Sales of Proprietaries 


Mr. Mayer:—Committee on proprie- 
tary goods. 

This vigorous and splendid report 
and the discussion thereon should be 
studied by our members. The sugges- 
tions, expressed and implied, when 
developed in our individual houses 
will solve many problems of this major 
item. Especial thought should be 
given to those paragraphs entitled 
“Direct Sales of Proprietaries” and 
“Certain Policies of Manufacturers.” 

Chairman Leo A. Lanigan is con- 
gratulated for his fine report. We 
commend our members for the splen- 
did discussion which followed the 
presentation of this report and express 
the hope that future meetings will see 
an extension of frank and open dis- 
cussion by manufacturers and whole- 
salers on the problems of distribution. 

Chairman Hayes:—What is your 
pleasure? 

Mr. Schieffelin:—I move its adop- 
tion. 

(The motion was seconded, put to a 
vote and carried.) 


Uniform Accounting 


Mr. Mayer:—Committee on uniform 
accounting. 

This splendid report should be care- 
fully read by every wholesaler and 
every manufacturer. It clearly sets 
forth how through our failure to un- 
derstand mutual problems, distribution 
costs have been kept unduly high in 
the handling of many lines. These 
costs can only be reduced by careful 
study. 

During the last vear many whole- 
salers have been called upon by our 
statistical division for suggestions. 
We urge that during the coming year 
every wholesaler co-operate with this 
division when called upon to do so. We 
feel confident that their efforts will be 
well rewarded through the additional 
information they may secure about 
their own business. 

(President Davis resumed the chair.) 

President Davis:—What is your 
pleasure? 

Mr. Martin:—I move the report be 
adonted. 

(The motion was seconded, put to a 
vote and recorded.) 


Photographic Supplies 

Mr. Meyer:—Committee on special 
lines. 

Your board of control commends 
A. E. Geer, chairman of our committee 
on special lines, upon the report in 
which he emphasizes the importance 
of camera and film in the drug busi- 
ness. 
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There is probably not any line in 
our establishments which enjoys the 
same potential volume and profit pos- 
sibilities, and this situation has been 
brought about in recent years by the 
very close co-operation of the manu- 
facturers, 

We hope that our members will not 
only see that this paper is referred to 
their sundry buyers, but that the head 
of the house in each instance will take 
an active interest in promoting some 
comprehensive plan for the sale of 
photographic supplies. It is our belief, 
supported by the expression of our 
statistical division, that the rate of 
turnover and the very substantial line 
excension which is obtained through 
the sale of these goods makes the line 
most deserving of support. 

President Davis:—You have heard 
the report. What will you do with it? 

Mr. Groover:—I move its adoption. 


(The motion was seconded, put to a 
vote and carried.) 


Employment and Welfare 


Mr. Mayer:—Committee on employ- 
ment and welfare. 

This splendid report should be 
studied by every one of our members. 
Not only should the report be read 
by every one of our members, but also 
the compilation of letters received by 
the chairman relating to problems on 
employment and welfare. This is a 
separate booklet and is available to 
our entire membership. In this book- 
let one will find thirty-five letters the 
chairman has received from different 
active members, answering the com- 
mittee’s questionnaire, and your board 
doubts whether more information has 
ever been available for our members 
on this subject. 

President Davis:—You have heard 
the report. What is your pleasure? 

Carl F. G. Meyer:—I move it be 
adopted. 

(The motion was seconded, put to a 
vote and carried.) 

Mr. Mayer:—Report of the board of 
control on the report of the secre- 
tary:— 

Your board of control recommends 
that the association endorse the fol- 
lowing recommendations of our secre- 
tary. 


Standardized Records 


(1) That continued effort be made 
on the part of members to further in- 
crease the use of our standardized in- 
voice forms, price cards and catalogue 
pages. 


Book on Distribution 


(2) That the association complete as 
soon as possible the new edition of 
our publication entitled, “Distribution 
Through the Drug Trade.” 


Principles of Trade Practices 


(3) That supplies of our bulletin en- 
titled, “Principles of Drug Trade Prac- 
tices,’”’ be kept available and liberally 
distributed during the coming year. 


Appreciation for Trade Press 


(4) That our appreciation be ex- 
pressed to the drug trade journals for 
their splendid co-operation with our 
New York office. 


Confidential Information Service 


(5) That our New York office con- 
tinue its present policy of issuing con- 
fidential letters at approximate weekly 
intervals to all active members. 


Study of Budget 


(6) That our incoming board of con- 
trol give careful consideration to the 
report of the secretary with respect 
to the N. W. D. A. budget. 

President Davis:—You have heard 
the report. What is your pleasure? 

Mr. Martin:—I move it be adopted. 

(The motion was seconded, put to a 
vote and carried.) 


Capper-Kelly Bill Endorsed 


Mr. Mayer:—Committee 
tion. 

We recommend that the association 
reaffirm its endorsement of the Cap- 
per-Kelly fair trade bill now pending 
in Congress and urge our members to 
continue vigorous support of this 
measure aS may be suggested by the 
chairman of our legislative committee 
or our Washington representative. 


Bankruptcy Legislation 


We urge every member to contact 
his senators and congressmen when 
notified by bulletin that action is im- 
minent on the bill comprehensively 
amending the Federal bankruptcy law. 


Tax Discrimination 


We must be on constant guard 
against tax legislation which is dis- 
criminatory against the drug industry. 


Government Economy 

We urge every member to use his 
influence with his senators and con- 
gressmen to exercise the strictest 
economy in the national expenditures, 
and, as one important step toward this 
end, to join the nonpartisan National 
Economy League. 


on legisla- 


Uniform Narcotic Laws 


We should follow closely the efforts 
to produce a more satisfactory uniform 
State narcotic act and stand ready to 
aid the chairman of our legislative 
committee and our Washington repre- 
sentative as occasion may arise in this 
effort. 


Reduction of Postage Rates 

The N. W. D. A. strongly advocates 
earliest possible restoration of 2-cent 
postage rate, in view of failure of the 
3-cent rate to produce the predicted 
additional revenue, and that copy of 
this resolution be sent to the Post- 
master-General. 


Reduction of Taxes 

We recommend that the association 
place itself unanimously on record in 
favor of a reduction of Federal, State, 
and local taxes. 

The splendid work of our legislative 
committee can only be continued 
through the active co-operation of our 
entire membership and we urge each 


E. L. Newcomb 


Reappointed Secretary 


and every member to respond promptly 
when called upon for any _ special 
service in behalf of this committee. 

We commend the chairman of this 
committee and our Washington repre- 
sentative for their most valuable work 
during the year. 

President Davis:—You have heard 
this report. What is your pleasure? 

Mr. Groover:—I move the report be 
adopted. 

(The motion was seconded, put to a 
vote and carried.) 


National Economy League 


William J. Schieffelin, jr.:—Out of more 
than 200 of these National Economy 
League cards that were taken from this 
room on Tuesday, thirty-seven members 
have signed them and returned them with 
a dollar each. To those thirty-seven 
members I am extremely grateful. 

I well realize that the business and re- 
markable entertainment that we have had 
make it easy to forget certain details, but 
I am satisfied that this is far more than a 
detail. It is one of the most important 
things we can do. 

I have here remaining in the room about 
one hundred of these application blanks 
that I will have distributed in a couple of 
minutes. For those of you who may not 
have heard the legislative committee re- 
port on Tuesday, I would like to ask the 
same three things that I asked on. Tues- 
day. Will you please read this concise 
challenge to the American people? If you 
approve of its program, sign that card, 
attach one dollar to it and return it, if 
possible, before you leave this room, to 
Dr. Newcomb or me. If some of you have 
the card ready in your room, please get it 
to the secretary’s office before tonight. 

I was particularly pleased that my good 
friend, the chairman of our board of con- 
trol, handed me the first card and the first 
dollar. While these are being distributed, 
Il wonder if Mr. Mayer would feel like say- 
ing one word while on this important sub- 
ject. 

A. Kiefer Mayer:—There is nothing I 
could add to Captain Schieffelin’s state- 
ment. If you want to effect any econo- 
mies in this country, there is only one 
way to do it. You have to support the 
league, the one association we have that 
is devoting its entire efforts to that pur- 
pose, and it is well worth a dollar of any- 
body’s money, or I wouldn't give them 
mine. "And he has taken more than that 
away from me. 

Davis: —Thank 


President you, Mr. 


Mayer. 

The next order of business is the 
election of officers. I will ask the sec- 
retary to read the nominations. 


Officers Are Elected 


Newcomb:—The following 
report of the nominating committee 
having been received and held over 
for twenty-four hours, as required by 
the constitution and by-laws, is now 
presented for final action. 

The committee recommends the elec- 
tion of Carl F. G. Meyer, St. Louis, as 
president. 

President 
the nomination. 
ure? 


Secretary 


Davis:—You have heard 
What is your pleas- 
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A. Kiefer Mayer:—I move it be made 
unanimous. 

(The motion was seconded by Mr. 
Schieffelin, put to a vote and carried.) 

President Davis:—I declare Mr. 
Meyer elected president of the asso- 
ciation. 

(The audience arose and applauded.) 

President Davis:—What are the next 
nominations, Mr. Secretary? 


Secretary Newcomb:—The commit- 
tee recommends for first vice-president, 
George Van Gorder; for second vice- 
president, H. M. Hewitt; for third vice- 
president, George C. Read; for fourth 
vice-president, Earl Scott; for fifth 
vice-president, George A. Kelly, 3d. 


For members of the board of control 
(three-year term):—P. <A. Hayes, 
George H. Kauffman, Leo A. Lanigan, 
George V. Doerr. 

President Davis:—You have heard 
the nominations. What is your pleas- 
ure? Do I heard a motion they be 
accepted ? 

Mr. Schieffelin:—I so move. 

(The motion was seconded by 
Martin, put to a vote and carried.) 

President Davis:—The chair de- 
clares the gentlemen whose names 
were just read, elected to their re- 
spective positions. 

Yesterday afternoon, yesterday 
morning extending into the afternoon, 
we had a meeting here which was most 
interesting and which brought out 
statements from various of our asso- 
ciate members—manufacturers. There 
was one gentleman present upon 
whom I hoped to call, one of the oldest 
associate members of the association, 
the gentleman who has lately retired 


Mr. 


J. K. Lilly 


by becoming chairman of the board 
of Eli Lilly & Co. Mr. J. K. Lilly, will 
you speak to us just a minute? We 
would all appreciate it very much. We 
are glad to see you. 


Comment by Mr. Lilly 


J. K. Lilly:—This is very much like 
Billy Van’s party. I came here very in- 
nocently to sit by my friend, Groover, 
and to pick some crumbs of wisdom, and 
here I am. Now what can be said that 
would be of any interest or anything new 
to you? But if I must say something, 
let me make it this:—A great many, and 
a growing number of manufacturers, I 
think, are becoming convinced that the 
service wholesale druggist as we know 
him in these United States, has the most 
complete, the most efficient distributing 
organization of any line of merchandis- 
ing. While it isn’t 100 percent (nothing 
in this world is 100 percent), in talking 
amongst ourselves yesterday in the manu- 
facturers’ meeting, we made this point, 
that there must be something very fun- 
damentally sound in our service whole- 
saler organization. 

Those of us who have lived for the last 
fifty years will remember the halcyon 
days of the early years when we had 
nothing but service wholesalers. ‘We 
didn’t call them that; they were just 
wholesalers. But as time went on, 
strange animals began to hop over into 
the corral—buying clubs, gyps, mutuals. 
Show me any organization that has taken 
a more severe punishment than the whole- 
sale service men have in the last twenty 
years. 

“And then we come up to this dreadful, 
profound depression. I can bear witness 
to the fact that you can count the houses 
that have been forced out of business in 
this depression, service wholesalers, on 
your one hand, absolutely. There may 
be possibly one or two others as time 
goes on. I can bear witness to the fact 
that every one of them discount their 
bills, because we do business with every 
one of them, and they discount their bills. 

Therefore, I just want to make the 
point, in conclusion, that, in the judg- 
ment of a growing number of people, the 
service wholesale organization that is 
represented in this organization, is essen- 
tial. I was present at the birth of this 
association in Indianapolis when _ it 
changed from the “Western” to the ‘‘Na- 
tional,”’ so I have a tremendous amount 
of sentiment about it. I was present as 


a lad. 


Here we are at the end. of this iod, 
strong and virile and working for tter 
things, getting the whole organization 
under control. What the future has for 
us, we don’t know. But I had made this 
point with the manufacturers yesterday— 
and there were a lot of young fellows up 
there who have a lot to learn; I tell you 
that. Some of them spoke, and with all 
due regard to their earnestness and good 
intentions, they just didn’t know what it 
was all about. They didn’t know the 
first principles of sound distribution, but 
they are learning. 

Every time a manufacturer takes over 
a gyp house or an ice-cream maker with 
“Swamproot” as a premium, or takes u 
the buying club or the mutual, as legiti- 
mate as they may be (we don’t question 
that), he is tearing down, or attempting 
to tear down, the strongest structure that 
he has. One manufacturer who has an 
enormous output told me out in the lobby 
that 75 percent of their business was with 
the service wholesaler. I said, “How 
about the other 25 percent?” 

“Oh, well, it goes to anybody that can 
buy it; that can get by the jobber.” 

Why do you do that? 

They were thoroughly convinced y 
had to do it to save the 25 percent. Sy 
know, and I know, that he wouldn’t have 
to do that, and then he would be sup- 
porting his 75 percent. 

While they have thrown me upon a 
Saerne - ret aoa until the 
ime comes to knock me out compl A 
I do wish I could live long enouen ans 
how this whole thing is coming out. Some- 
how I have every confidence that in some 
form or other, the service wholesaler is 
going to be here long after I am gone. 

President Davis :—Thank you very 
much indeed, Mr. Lilly. 

Mr, Lilly :—May I say another thing? 
I_ would like to talk all day. I would 
like my manufacturing friends that are 
here not to interpret what I have said 
here as an attempt to curry favor with 
the service wholesaler. 1 tried to make a 
frank statement. I think that my friends 
here will bear me out in saying that the 
time has long since passed where our eon- 
cern has had to curry favor with the 
wholesaler. They have always met us 
more than half way and given us a su- 
eek an. - earmeton that we 

y stur or any reaso 
can imagine. . = 


President Davis:—The next order of 
business is the report of the committee 
on thanks, which will be made tonight 
at the banquet. j 

I wish to ask whether there are any 
members in the room elected at this 
meeting? If so, I should be very glad 
to recognize them. 

Is there any new business to come 
before the meeting? Have you: any 
futher business, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary Newcomb:—There is none. 


Appreciation by Mr. Hollander 

Sidney Hollander :—As one of the manu- 
facturers and one of your associate mem- 
bers, I want to bear personal testimony 
to the fine co-operation that our house 
has received from Dr. Newcomb and Pro- 
fessor Ostlund. Whenever we have had 
any occasion to go to them with any dif- 
ficulty, to either of them, we have not 
only had our difficulty helped, and in 
many cases solved, but we have received 
the finest kind of co-operation from both. 
I think it wouldn’t be fair to let this 
opportunity go by without saying a word 
testifying to that effect. 

President Davis:—Thank you, Mr. 
Hollander. There being no new busi- 
ness, the old business being disposed 
of, the next order of business is the 
installation of officers. I shall ask Mr. 
Martin and Kiefer Mayer to escort the 
newly elected president to the chair. 


(Carl F. G. Meyer, the newly elected 
president, was escorted to the chair by 
Messrs. Martin and Mayer.) 


Officers Are Installed 


President Davis:—Mr. Meyer, in 
turning this gavel over to you, I want 
to say that I do it with regret. I have 
never spent a happier year than this 
year. You will not find the work hard, 
you will find the co-operation from 
your secretary and his staff complete 
and efficient. You will find the co- 
operation from your members whole- 
hearted and sincere and you will en- 
joy it. You will enjoy it very much. 

I know that you will meet with all 
the consideration that I met with from 
the membership and the efficient staff. 
I know you are going to be very happy. 

I regret very much, really, honestly, 
truly, that I have to leave the position, 
but as I have to leave it, I can think 
of no one I would sooner turn it over 
to than to you, 

(Mr. Meyer took the chair.) 

President Meyer:—Mr. Davis, as ex- 
president, I want to thank you very 
sincerely for the words of encourage- 
ment. I am coming into this high of- 
fice with a very deep appreciation of 
the compliment paid me, but very 
humble in the realization that it will 
be exceedingly difficult if not entirely 
impossible for me to measure up to 
your splendid accomplishment. 

My impression is that perhaps be- 
‘ause of existing conditions, the com- 
mittee on nominations wanted a big 
man with volume as their excuse. 
From that standpoint, I will meet the 
qualifications because nature so or- 
dained. But I am facing the respon- 
sibilities of the coming year with en- 
couragement because I have confidence 
in the support of the new officers, the 
board of control, the membership and 
the associate membership. It seems 
to me that there pervades an atmos- 
phere, a fine spirit of friendship, and 
I am sure that with loyalty as our 
foundation stone for the new year, we 
will be able to weather whatever 











storms may be encountered, and with 
the diligence, experience and sincerity 
of the mates who will be at their posts, 
I fear no shoals, rocks or reefs. It is, 
of course, a great compliment and I 
want you gentlemen to know how very 
sincerely and deeply I appreciate it. 
Thank you. 

The next very pleasant duty is the 
installation of the first vice-president, 
George Van Gorder. I am going to 
ask that Sherwood Coffin and Kayton 
Smith escort the gentleman to the 
speaker’s table. 

(Mr. Van Gorder was escorted to the 
speaker’s table by Messrs. Coffin and 
Smith.) 

George Van Gorder:—Mr. President 
and Fellow Members:—I deeply ap- 
preciate the opportunity that you are 
giving me of working with your new 
administration during the coming year. 
And to you, Mr. President, and to the 
association, I pledge my whole-hearted 
support. 

President Meyer:—I know it is go- 
ing to be a great pleasure and privi- 
lege to work with Mr. Van Gorder, 
and I am looking forward to the op- 
portunity of a much closer contact. 

Is H. M. Hewitt in the room? Mr. 
Hewitt was elected second vice-presi- 
dent.. Iam sorry Mr. Hewitt is not in 
the room, 
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George C. Read has been elected 
third vice-president. Mr. Merrell, 
won't you escort Mr. Read to the 
speaker’s table? 

(Mr. Merrell escorted Mr. 
the speaker’s table.) 

George C. Read:—Mr. President and 
Members:—I deeply appreciate the 
honor and confidence which you have 
bestowed upon me, and I shall en- 
deavor to the very best of my ability 
to serve you in a very becoming man- 
ner. I thank you. 

President Meyer:—Earl Scott has 
been elected fourth vice-president. Mr. 
Waterbury, won't you escort Mr. Scott 
to the speaker’s table? 

(Mr. Waterbury escorted Mr. Scott 
to the speaker’s table.) 

Earl Scott:—Mr. President and Mem- 
bers: I appreciate keenly the honor 
and recognition of this office and I do, 
sir, pledge you my whole-hearted sup- 
port. 

President Meyer:—For fifth vice- 
president, George A. Kelly, 3d, has been 
elected. Is Mr. Kelly in the room? I 
am sorry Mr. Kelly has gone. 

The new members of the board of 
control who have been elected to that 
high office, I should like to introduce to 
you. They are the directing force of 
this organization in its development, 
and Iam going to call on these gentle- 


Read to 


The Entertainment Si 


Conventions of the National Whole- 
sale Druggists’ Association have al- 
ways been noted for the splendid en- 
tertainment programs arranged for the 
pleasure of the members and guests. 
The program this year was fully up 
to the record which has been set by 
previous meetings and great credit is 
due to Aglar Cook, chairman of the 
committee on arrangements and enter- 
tainment, and to Mrs. Cook, who was 
in charge of the ladies’ committee. 


From Sunday afternoon through 
Thursday evening those in attendance 
were entertained by an elaborate pro- 
gram which included a water carni- 
val, president’s reception, cabaret night, 
concerts, radio show, teas, bridge par- 
ties, and numerous dances, not to men- 
tion the annual banquet. 

The committee on arrangements and 
entertainment met at breakfast with 
Chairman Cook, Monday, forenoon, and 
discussed plans for the entertainment 
features which were to be offered on 
the following days of the convention. 
Each of the subcommittee chairman 
reported on the progress of his work 
and all the members pledged co-opera- 
tion to assure the success of the week’s 
program. 


Members of Committee 


The members of the committee were 
as follows:— 


Aglar Cook, chairman, Topics Publish- 
ing Company, New York; Frank Abbott, 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc., New York; 
H. W..Adkins, Druggists’ Supply Corpora- 
tion, New York; W. A. Armstrong, Harold 
F. Ritchie & Co., New York: Harry A. 
Bauman, B. F. Goodrich Rubber Com- 
pany, Akron, Ohio; William C. Bird, Pro- 


phy-lac-tic Brush Company, Florence, 
Mass.; Elmer H. Bobst, Hoffman-La 
Roche, Inc., Nutley, N. J.; H. Boeschen- 


stein, Owens-Illinois Glass Company, To- 
ledo, Ohio; T. Sherwood Boyd, Northam 
Warren Corporation, New York; Murray 
Breese, Health Products Corporation, 
Newark, N. J.; Lee H. Bristol, Bristol- 
Myers Company, New York; R. 7 Bruce, 
“The Northwestern Druggist,” St. Paul, 
Minn.; J. Mahlon Buck, Smith, Kline & 
French, Inc., Philadelphia. 

. Lee Camp, Monsanto Chemical 
Works, St. Louis; W. E. Connell, Kan- 
awha Drug Company, Charleston, W. Va. ; 
Walter H. Cousins, “The ‘Southern Phar- 
maceutical Journal,” Dallas, Texas; 
Douglas W. Coutlee, E. R. Squibb & Sons, 
New York; M. C. Eaton, Norwich Phar- 
macal Company, Norwich, N. Y.; E. F. 
Ebberts, Armstrong Cork &_ Insulation 
Company, Lancaster, Pa.; Ben Exley, 
Clarksburg Drug Company, Clarksburg, 
W. Va Henry Faxon, McKesson- 
Faxon Drug Company, Kansas City, Mo. ; 
Thomas R. Farrell, The Drug and Cos- 
metics Industry, New York; A. J. Geer, 
Geer Drug Company, Charleston, S. C.; 
G. L. Genz, Parke, Davis & Company, 
Detroit, Mich.; A. H. Gerndt, H. Clay 
Glover Company, New York. F 

Douglas Haggerty, Hinze 
Company, New York; A. C. Henderson, 
Armour & Co., Chicago; Stanley Heuisler, 
Maryland Glass Corporation, Baltimore; 
Thomas E. Hicks, Johnson & Johnson, 
New Brunswick, N. J.; Charles L. Huis- 


Ambrosia 


king, Charles L. Huisking & Co., New 
York; Harrison Jones, Coca-Cola Com- 
pany, Atlanta; Turner Jones, Coca-Cola 


Company, Atlanta; R. D. Keim, E. R. 
Squibb & Sons, New York ; James J. Ker- 
rigan, Merck & Co., Rahway, N. J. 
Burnside MacCallaum, Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, N’ Y.; P. C. Mag- 
nus, Mabee & Reynard, New York; R. B. 
Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, New York; 
Ellery W. Mann, Zonite Sales Corpora- 
tion, New York; . Frank Martin, J. 
Hungerford Smith Company, Rochester, 
Y.; F. J. McDonough, New York 
Sainins & Chemical Works, Inc., Brook- 
lyn; 8S. J. MeGiveran, Owens-Illinois Glass 
Company, Toledo, Ohio; William McKin- 
ney, Walter Janvier, Ine., New York; 
Jerry McQuade, Topics Publishing Com- 
pany,.New York; J. H. McShane, Thomas 
Leeming & Co., ‘New York ; Thurston G. 
Merrell, William & Merrell Company, Cin- 
cinnati; George W. Merck, Merck & Co., 





Rahway, N. ; A. Kiefer Mayer, Kiefer- 
Stewart SiS Indianapolis; Carl F. 
G. Meyer, Meyer Brothers Drug Com- 
pany, St. Louis; George A. Moehle, Mil- 
waukee Drug Company, Milwaukee; G. 
Barret Moxley, Kiefer-Stewart Company, 
Indianapolis ; William J. Murray, McKes- 
eee Drug Company, Columbia, 
8. ‘ 

Jack Norton, the Lambert Company, St. 
Louis; Arthur H. Ogle, Bauer & Black, 
Chicago; E. A. Olds, jr., Packer Manu- 
facturing Company, New York; S. Barks- 
dale Penick, S. B. Penick & Co., New 
York; George D. Prigmore, Agfa Ansco 
Corporation, Binghamton, N. Y.; Walter 
Quinlan, Kotex Company, New York; 





Aglar Cook 


Chairman on Arrangements and 
Entertainment 


Smith Rairdon, Owens-Illinois Glass Com- 
pany, Toledo, Ohio; Harlow P. Roberts, 
Pepsodent Company, Chicago; Guy Rob- 
ertson, McKesson-Huntington Drug Com- 


pany, Huntington, W. Va.; Johnson 
eg Topics Publishing Company, New 
ork. 


Harry J. Schnell, ‘““The Druggists Circu- 
lar,” New York; Harold W. Simpkins, 
Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, St. Louis; 


E. D. Slater, U. S. Industrial Alcohol 
Company, New York; Homer Smith, 
Sharp & Dohme, Philadelphia; R. K. 


Snow, Dow Chemical Company, Midland, 
Mich. ; Faus J. Solon, Owens-Illinois G lass 
Company, Toledo, Ohio ; Frederick Sweet 
Stearns, Frederick Stearns & Co., Detroit; 
Frank Stein, the Denver Chemical Com- 
pany, New York; Montaigu M. Sterling, 
E. Fougera & Co., New York; Evans 


Stone, William Peterman, Inc., New 
York; J. R. Strohecker, Bauer & Black, 
New York; T. S. Strong, Strong-Cobb 


Company, Cleveland. 

A. A. Teeter, Charles Pfizer & Co., New 
York; Leith S. Temperton, Sharp & 
Dohme, Philadelphia; Willard Tomlinson, 
Norwich Pharmacal Company, Norwich, 
Ww. ¥Yis Ee Van Riper, McKesson £ 
Robbins, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn.; R. 
Whidden, Bauer & Black, Chicago; ob. 
ert B. Whittlesey, McKesson-Whittlesey 
Company, New Haven, Conn.; John_ T. 
Woodside, the Western Company, Chi- 
cago; H. B. Yates, Vick Chemical Com- 
pany, Greensboro, N. C.; Edward Zink, 
Sli Lilly & Co., Indianapolis. 


Ladies’ Committee 


The ladies’ committee was made up 
of the following:— 

Mrs. Aglar Cook, chairman; Mrs. F. G. 
Abbott, Mrs. H. W. Adkins, Mrs. Jean 
Schnell Auchincloss, Mrs. T. Sherwood 
Boyd, Mrs. J. Mahlon Buck, Mrs. W. C. 





men. If they are in the room, won't 
they just step up here a minute so 
you may know them by sight at least? 

P. A. Hayes. 

P. A. Hayes:—Mr. President and Fel- 
low Members: I appreciate this honor 
very much, and I want to assure you 
as members and you, Mr. President, 
that I will give you the best I have. 

President Meyer:—George H. Kauff- 
man, 

G 
and Gentlemen: I appreciate this honor 
very deeply and I will give the best 
I have for the best interests of the 
N. W. D. A. 

I thank you. 

President Meyer:—Leo A. Lanigan. 

Leo A. Lanigan:—I am not so hot at 
making speeches. I just want to thank 
you gentlemen for the high honor that 
you have bestowed upon me and as- 
sure you that I will do everything 
possible to work with your new officers. 


President Meyer:—Last, but not 
least, George V. Doerr. Mr. Doerr was 
in the room this morning. 

Mr. Faxon:—He was called away, 
Mr. President. 

President Meyer:—I am sorry. 

These gentlemen constitute the new 
members of the board of control. 


The next order of business is the 
expression of thanks to the retiring 





e of the 


Connell, Mrs. John C. Davis, Mrs. Roblin 
H. Davis, Mrs. M. C. Eaton, Mrs. Ben 
Exley, Mrs. A. J. Geer, Mrs. A. H. Gerndt, 
Mrs. A. C. Henderson, Mrs. T E Hicks, 
Mrs. T. E. Holiday, Mrs. C. L. Huisking, 
Mrs. Warner James, Mrs. Harrison Jones, 
Mrs. Eli Lilly, Mrs. C. J. Lynn. 

Mrs. P. C. Magnus, Mrs. R. B. Mag- 
nus, Mrs. W. F. Martin, Mrs. A. Kiefer 
Mayer, Mrs. F. M. McCabe, Mrs. F. J. Mc- 
Donough, Mrs. Thurston G. Merrell, Mrs. 
Carl F. G. Meyer, Mrs. W. J. Murray, Mrs. 
E. L. Newcomb, Mrs. S. Barksdale Penick, 
Mrs Geo. C. Read, Mrs. E. Guy Robert- 
son, Mrs. John C. Robinson, Mrs. J. G. 
Smith, Mrs. R. K. Snow, Mrs. Frederick 
Sweet Stearns, Mrs. J. R. Strohecker, 
Mrs. T. S. Strong, Mrs. R. A. Whidden, 
Mrs. Edward Zink. 


Other Committees 


Other committees which contributed 
in a large share to the success of the 
convention and its entertainment pro- 
gram are as follows:— 

Publicity Murray Breese, chairman; 
Walter Cousins, Douglas Coutlee, Hugh 
Craig, Thomas Haggerty, Turner Jones, 
F. M. McCabe, Jerry McQuade, Arthur 


H. Ogle, Robert Rodman, L. M. Van 
Riper. 
Acquaintance.—Mrs. G. B. Moxley, 


chairman ; Mrs. W. C. Connell, Mrs. Robin 
H, Davis, Mrs. Ben Exley, Mrs. A. J. 
Geer, Mrs. T. E. Holiday, Mrs. Warner 
James, Mrs. C. J. Lynn, Mrs. F. J. Mc- 
Donough, Mrs. E. L. Newcomb, Mrs. 8. 
Barksdale Penick, Mrs. E. Guy Robertson, 
Mrs. John C. Robertson, Mrs. R. A. Whid- 
den, Mrs. Edward Zink, 


Sunday Musicale 


The entertainment program got un- 
der way at 4:30 Sunday afternoon with 
an organ recital and tea in the lobby 
of the Greenbrier, affording an oppor- 





Roblin H. Davis and Mr. 


Mrs. 
Davis, the Retiring President 


tunity for members and guests to re- 
new old acquaintances and make new 
friends. 

At 8:30 p. m. the party attended a 
concert in the auditorium of the hotel 
and heard Rosa Low, lyric soprano, 
and Ann Gray, harpist and soprano. 
Miss Low offered “Land of the Sky 
Blue Water” (Cadman); “Roumanian 
Folk Song,” “Murmuring Zephr” (Jen- 
sen); “Spring Fancy” (Densmore); 
“Chanson Espagnole” (Aubert); “Eres 
Tu” (Sandoval); and “Aria from 
Tosca” (Puccini). Miss Gray offered 
‘Fantasie from Martha” (Flotow); 
“Danny Boy,” “Will o’ the Wisp” 
(Spross) ; “Kathleen Mavourneen” 
(Crouch); and “Humoresque” (Dvor- 
ak). Miss Gray accompanied Miss 
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officers. That will actually be done at 
the banquet this evening. But I want 
to take advantage of this small inti- 
mate group to express to them again 
the very deep appreciation the organi- 
zation as a whole feel for the splen- 
did work that they have done, for the 
untiring effort in steering the ship, in 
holding the organization in the high 
place it has always occupied. 

As I said a while ago, it seems to 
me that the National Wholesale Drug- 
gists’ Association is gaining in strength, 
it is gaining in the fine appreciation 
its associates feel for it, and so the 
full expression of the appreciation we 
feel will be given them this evening. 
But I want them to know now that we 
in this room, and I think I may take 
the liberty of representing you all, 
thank them most sincerely. 


The secretary has some announce- 
ments to make. 

(Secretary Newcomb made announce- 
ments about railroad certificates, an 
executive session of wholesalers, and 
the organization meeting of the new 
board of control.) 

President Meyer:—There seems to be 
no further business for immediate dis- 
cussion, and so the meeting will stand 
adjourned. Thank you very much. 

(The meeting was adjourned at 12:35 
p. m.) 


Convention 


Low as she sang “On Wings of Song” 
(Mendelssohn) and “Carry Me Back to 
Old Virginny” (Bland). 

Miss Low and Miss Gray were pre- 
sented with beautiful bouquets of roses 
and were pursuaded to respond to nu- 
merous encores. The Greenbriar Con- 
cert Orchestra rendered selections pre- 
ceding and immediately following the 
program. 

At ten o’clock the Eastman Kodak 
Company presented motion pictures of 
former National Wholesale Druggists’ 
Association conventions. 


Water Carnival 


The convention water carnival was 
held in the pool of the Greenbrier Mon- 
day afternoon. A large audience turned 
out to witness the performances and 
were entertained by Miss Eileen Rig- 
gen, former Olympic diving and swim- 
ming star, who demonstrated various 
dives and strokes. 

Two races were held for men, a 
candle race and balloon race. The for- 
mer was won by William Stuart 
Auchincloss and the latter by A. H. 
Gernt. Mr. Auchincloss received an 
Agfa Ansco camera and Mr. Gernt a 
Coty’s men’s set as prizes. 

In the women’s free style race, Miss 
Margaret Carter came in first, closely 
followed by Miss Frances Gilbert. 

F. J. McDonough was chairman of 
the water carnival committee and was 
assisted by William C. Bird, Elmer H. 
Bobst, G. Lee Camp, Stanley Clark, 
John C. Davis, E. B. Ebberts, J. J. 
Kerrigan, Walter Quinlan, Leith S. 
Temperton, and H. B. Yates. 

The ladies committee was composed 
of Mrs. J. R. Strohecker, Mrs. Jean 
Schnell Auchincloss, Mrs. A. H. Gernt, 
Mrs. W. J. Murray, and Mrs. George 
C. Read. 


Reception to President Davis 


The reception to the president of the 
association which is held on the eve- 
ning of the first day of the conven- 
tion is by tradition one of the out- 
standing social functions of the N. W. 
D. A. week. Soon after dinner the 
members and guests of the convention 
gathered in the lobby and at nine 
o’clock advanced to the ballroom where 
they were presented to President Rob- 
lin H. Davis and his party. 

In the receiving line were Mr. and 
Mrs. Aglar Cook, President and Mrs. 
Roblin H. Davis, A. Kiefer Mayer and 
Mrs. Jean Schnell Auchincloss, Mr. 
and Mrs. Carl F. G. Meyer, Mr. and 
Mrs. F. G. Groover, and Secretary and 
Mrs. Edwin L. Newcomb. The ladies 
in the receiving line carried beautiful 
arm bouquets of roses in contrasting 
colors to their gowns. 

Following the presentation the or- 
chestra played for dancing until a late 
hour. 

The reception was in charge of 
Harry J. Schnell, as chairman, as- 
sisted by H. Boeschenstein, Lee H. 
Bristol, J. Mahlon Buck, Henry D. 
Faxon, Warner James, Harrison Jones, 
Charles J. Lynn, George W. Merca, G. 
Barret Moxley, Homer Smith, Fred- 
erick Sweet Stearns, and J. T. Wood- 
side. 


Bridge at Kate’s Mountain 


A luncheon and bridge for the ladies 
in attendance was held Tuesday aft- 
ernoon at Kate’s Mountain Inn, one of 
the most beautiful spots in the moun- 
tains surrounding White Sulphur 
Springs. Automobiles were provided 
to convey the ladies to the inn, and 
handsome prizes were awarded 
those making high scores. 

The committee in charge of the 
bridge was headed by Mrs. J. Mahlon 
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Buck, as chairman, and consisted also 
of Mrs. Jean Schnell Auchincloss, Mrs. 
Thurston Merrell, Mrs. Harrison Jones, 
Mrs. F. G. Abbott, Mrs. J. R. Stro- 
hecker, and Mrs. Ross C. Treseder 


Men’s Golf Tournament 


The men’s golf tournament was held 
on course number three of the Green- 
brier Golf Club, Tuesday afternoon. 
The fairways and greens were in ex- 
cellent condition, and the greater ma- 
jority of those in attendance partici- 
pated in the competition. The winners 
were as follows:— 

Low net for the entire tournament 
(Drug Topics Cup), Charles S. Martin, 
Nashville, who turned in a score of 
90-24-66. Honors for the low gross of 
the entire tournament went to E. C. 
Kennedy, Louisville, with a 74. Other 
scores were as follows— 

First Flight—Low gross, Kayton 
Smith, 74; second low gross, S. D. 
Legear, 77; low net, George Prigmore, 
79-9-70; second low net, G. A. Kelly, 
84-13-71. 

Second Flight—Low gross, H. W. 
Holmes, 89; second low gross, Earl 
Retter, 90; low net, Lee Bristol, 92-23- 
69; second low net, A. R. Waite, 
2-22-70. 

Third Flight—Low gross, A. R. Rowe, 
95; second low gross, W. E. Weiss, 99; 
low net, H. B. Goldsmith, 102-30-72; 
second low net, S. D. Clough, 103-30-73. 

The speciul prize donated by the 
Amity Leather Products Company for 
the contestant who made the most 
birdies was won by G. B. Beaumont, 
Philadelphia. 

The golf prizes this year consisted 
of articles in silver and included mili- 
tary brushes, ash trays, picture frames, 
serving trays, bonbon dishes, and ice 
bucket, and many other attractive 
pieces. The prizes were on display 
at the hotel during the days preced- 
ing the tournament and attracted no 
end of interest and comment. 

The Men’s goif tournament commitee 
was headed by E. D. Slater, of the 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol Company, New 
York, assisted by Stanley Heuisler, S. 
J. McGiveran, J. H. McShane; George 
A. Moehle, George D. Prigmore, H. W. 
Simpkins, Charles D. Smith, R. K. 
Snow, T. S. Strong, and Robert B. 
Wittlesay. The prizes were awarded 
at the banquet. 


Radio Evening 


The radio entertainment presented in 
the hotel auditorium Tuesday evening 
was a most spectacular and unusual 
performance. The services of eighty- 
one radio artists were contributed by 
the National Broadcasting Company, 
and their offerings were enthusi- 
astically received. From 8:30 o’clock 
until well after midnight the show went 
on. Every seat in the large hall was 
taken, and scores stood in the rear. 


The show opened with an overture 
of selection from “Show Boat” by the 
orchestra. Two radio announcers, 
Jimmy Wallington and Milton J. Cross, 
served as masters of ceremony and in- 
troduced the various acts. Among those 
who entertained were the Russian 
Symphonic Choir, “Sisters of the 
Skillet,” James Melton, Bernice and 
Everle (acrobatic dancers), Olive 
Palmer, the “Quaker Early Pirds” 
otherwise known as Gene and Glen, the 
Hernandez Brothers of “Hot Cha” 
Company, the Revelers male quartet, 
Grace and Herbert, Hyers and Prich- 
ard (dancers), Miss Lottis Howard 
(soprano), Al and Lee Reiser (pian- 
ists), Jim McWilliams (monologist), 
Miss Elizabeth Lennox, Miss Blanche 
Ring, three Japanese tumblers, Dalton 
and Rose (roller-skaters), and others. 
Miss Ring seng a number of old-time 
favorites and introduced Billy B. Van, 
former Ziegfeld comedian, from the 
audience. 

Harrison Jones of the Coca-Cola 
Company spoke briefly, thanking the 
artists for the performance and the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company for its co- 
operation in making the program pos- 
sible. Following the show, members 
and guests danced in the ballroom until 
an early morning hour. 


The radio show was planned by a 
special committee headed by J. S. 
Norton as chairman, and composed 
also of Frank Abbott, W. A. Arm- 
strong, M. C. Eaton, Douglas Haggerty, 
Allen E. Olds, jr, and Harlow P. 
Roberts. 


Ladies’ Golf Tournament 


The ladies of the convention were 
afforded the opportunity of taking part 
in two golf competitions, a regular 
golf tournament of eighteen holes and 
an eighteen-hole putting contest. The 
tournament was played on the number 
one course of the Greenbrier Golf Club 
and attracted a good number of ladies. 
The putting contest was played on 
the putting green adjacent to the casi- 
no, and also had its full share of en- 
trants. Winners of the golf tourna- 
ment were as follows:— 

Low gross, Mrs. R. A. Porter, 94, a 
green toilet set; low net, Mrs. H. J. 
Addicks, 110—26—84, a rose dresser 
set; second low gross, Mrs. H. V. Duck- 
ett, 102, a rose-colored Eastman kodak; 
second low net, Mrs. W. O. Evans, 


113—29—84, an “Evening in Paris” set; 
biind hole, Mrs. J. G. Smith, who made 
a total of three blind holes, a gray 
Eastman kodak. As the scores show, 
Mrs. Addicks and Mrs. Evans were 
tied for low net of the tourney. 

The tournament was under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. J. G. Smith, as chairman, 
assisted by Mrs. J. Mahlon Buck, Mrs. 
B. M. Harris, Mrs. Thurston Merrell, 
Mrs. T. S. Strong, and Mrs. Eli Lilly, jr. 

The putting contest was won by Mrs. 
Aglar Cook with a score of 38; she was 
presented with an Eastman kodak. 
Mrs. Thurston Merrell won the second 
prize, a rose-colored Eastman kodak, 
with a score of 42. Mrs. J. Mahlon 
Buck took third prize, an Agfa Ansco 
camera, with a score of 43. Mrs. A. R. 
Waite won the fourth prize, an East- 
man kodak, with a score of 43. Fol- 
lowing the contest, tea was served to 
the contestants at the casino. 

The putting contest was directed by 
Mrs. Jean Schnell Auchincloss, assisted 
by Mrs. A. C. Henderson, Mrs. T. E. 
Hicks, Mrs. George C. Read, Mrs. J. 
R. Strohecker, Mrs. E. L. Newcomb, 
Mrs. A. H. Gerndt, Mrs. F. M. McCabe, 
Mrs. W. J. Murray, and Mrs. B. M. 
Harris. 


Southern Cabaret 


A gala evening in the heart of the 
South—this description of Wednes- 
day evening’s entertainment by the 
committee was more than realized as 
those in attendance gathered in the 
ballroom at that time. Attendants of 
the hotel, under the supervision of the 
committee had worked all day prepar- 
ing the ballroom and converting it into 
a true to life cabaret. A large awn- 
ing extended from the entrance to the 
room, a doorman in uniform was in at- 
tendance and over the doorway blazed 


OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


Convention Souvenirs 


The committee on arrangements and 
entertainment presented a silver pen- 
cil to each lady in attendance at the 
convention 

At the registration desk each man 
received, with the compliments of the 
Coca-Cola Company, a black-and-sil- 
ver cigaret box with a matching ash 
tray; and each lady received, with 
the company’s compliments, a black- 
and-sliver powder jar. 


The A. H. Lewis Company pre- 
sented a pearl-handled pocketknife to 
every person in attendance. 

Other souvenirs were presented to 
members of the convention party by 
the following: — 

Armand Company—A powder table as a 
bridge prize. 

Bauer & Black—Cotton-picker. 

Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company—Col- 
gate’s toothpaste and Palmolive shaving 
cream . 

Cooper & Cooper—Cooper’s razor blades. 

Davol Rubber Company—Banquet fa- 
vors. 

Dodge Cork Company—Package of as- 
sorted corks. 

Rubber 


Faultless 
rubber dice. 

French Battery Company—Electric can- 
dies for the ladies at the cabaret. 

General Electric Company—Golf balls 
and playing cards. 

Health Products Company — Feen-a- 
Mint gift set and Dillard’s aspergum. 

Hinze Ambrosia Company — Bottle of 
ambrosia, ambrosia traveling flask, and a 
package of couettes. 

Johnson & Johnson—Adhesive roll ‘of 
dryback, dryback band-aid, tek tooth- 
brush, and manikew nail stick. 

Lambert Pharmacal Company — Frog 
razor-blade receptacle, boudoir bottle of 
listerine, samples of listerine toothpaste, 
shaving cream, and rub. 


Company — Sponge 


“Chez N. W. D. A.”’ Opened by Percy C. Magnus 


a sign reading “Chez N. W. D. A.” 
Ferns and palms lined the walk. 

The walls of the ballroom had been 
flanked with white lattice work, over 
which were fastened boughs of oak 
leaves. Great streamers of orange and 
black material ran from all .corners of 
the ceiling and converged in a great 
ball in the center of the room. A 
multitude of many-colored balloon 
floated in the air on léng strings, to be 
captured by the dancérs, and rolls of 
serpentine and cotton balls provided 
the means for festive hilarity. The 
guests sat at small tables placed 
around the dance floor. The tables 
were covered with brightly colored 
cloths, some with large beach umbrel- 
las over them, and the ladies were pre- 
sented with electric candles. An in- 
genious menu card provided the rules 
of the house and a list of the enter- 
tainers as well as an appropriate de- 
scription of food served. 

Billy B. Van acted as master of cere- 
monies, reading humorous telegrams 
addressed to many in attendance and 
introducing the artists who appeared 
in the floor show. Dancing was en- 
joyed to the music of an excellent 
orchestra until early in the morning. 

The festivities were directed by 
Percy C. Magnus, as chairman, as- 
sisted by H. W. Adkins, Harry A. Bau- 
man, John C. Davis, A. H. Gernt, H. 
H. Gritzan, jr., T. E. Hicks, J. J. Ker- 
rigan, F. J. McDonough, William Mc- 
Kinley, William J. Murray, Smith Rair- 
don, H. W. Simpkins, and Evans Stone. 


Bridge at the Casino 


The ladies of the convention were 
entertained at luncheon and bridge at 
the Casino Thursday, the final day 
of the weeks’ festivities. Prizes were 
awarded for each table. 

The party was directed by Mrs. T. S. 
Strong, as chairman, assisted by Mrs. 
Eli Lilly, Mrs. Thurston Merrell, Mrs. 
Edward Zink, Mrs. W. F. Martin, Mrs. 
Carl F. G. Meyer, and Mrs. E. Guy 
Robertson. 


Mennen & Co.—Mennen’s brushless 
shaving cream and skin bracer. 

Dr. Miles Medical Company — Alka- 
seltzer 

Miller Rubber Company 
ber toys for the cabaret. 

National Licorice Company — Oriental 
licorice nibs. 

Nature’s Remedy Company—Tums. 

Pharma-Craft Corporation—Fresh. 

Pond’s Extra Company—Pond’s powder 
for the ladies in the putting contest. 

Shaeffer Pen Company—Quink traveling 
Set. 
_ David R. Walker Company—Hollywood 
junior. 

Henry K. Wampole & Co.—Bon-sol. 

J. B. Williams Company—Holiday pack- 
age of Williams’ shaving cream, aqua 
velva, and rayex. 


The Annual Banquet 


The annual banquet, one of the out- 
standing events at N. W. D. A. con- 
ventions, was held Thursday evening, 
September 22. Ray A. Whidden, of 
Bauer & Black, Chicago, was toast- 


master. 
The Menu 
Supreme of Fresh Fruits Florida 
Celery Salted Nuts 
Essence of Tomatoes en Tasse Madrilaine 
Filet of Sole Bonne 
Potatoes Persilee 
Grilled Breast of Chicken Virginia 
New Succotash Candied Yams 
Hearts of Lettuce, Russian Dressing 
Biscuit Glace Pralinee 
Friandises 
Cafe 


Inflated rub- 


Apollinaris Vichy-Celestins 
After the dinner, the following pro- 
gram of speaking was presented:— 


Introduction by the Toastmaster 


Toastmaster Whidden:—It is going to 
be just a bit difficult for the speakers 
this evening owing to the arrangement of 
this room, 

We have a very interesting program for 
you and we don’t want to miss hearing 
or miss sesing any of it. 


I suppose you wonder why I am stand- 
ing here starting the festivities when you 
see by the menu that Carl F. G. Meyer is 
down as toastmaster. Mr. Meyer is like 
a good many of our professional baseball 
players. I don’t mind telling you he bats 
1,000 in the toastmasters’ league, and my 
batting average this year is about 150; 
but he wants to come to bat a little later 
on, and I know he is going to bring in the 
winning run; so I am up here more or 
less to make a sacrifice hit er something 
of that kind. 

The committee making the arrange- 
ments for this banquet some two weeks 
ago were dennitely advisea that ir. Meyer 
would serve as toastmaster. These pro- 
grams were printed in New York two 
weeks ago. I think it is the only slip in 
a perfect week, and the man who is re- 
sponsible for it is also responsible for the 
entertainment and everything that we 
have had here in the past week that has 
made this party such an enjoyable one. 

Before we start with the more serious 
things, I just want the young man to step 
up here at my place, just for a moment, 
and have you folks look him in the face. 
He is rather retiring. He hasn't been 
very active on the floor, but, folks, he has 
been working, and that is the reason that 
everything has moved so nicely and 
smoothiy at this convention. 

Aglar Cook, please. 

(The audience arose and applauded.) 

Kiefer Mayer:—We want Mrs. Cook, 
too. 

Aglar Cook:—If you have enjoyed your- 
selves here this week, Mrs. Cook and I 
have achieved our ambition to make you 
comfortable and to make you happy. But, 
the credit is not due to us; it is due to 
every member of the entertainment com- 
mittee who have gotten in and pitched 
and have worked and have given of their 
time and effort. The credit is not ours, 
but goes to the boys behind the guns who 
were doing the work. Thank you. 

Toastmaster Whidden:—Well, he said it 
very nicely, but we fellows who were be- 
hind the guns know who the leader was 
and who gave the signals. 

I know you will ail be interested in a 
telegram that was just received this even- 
ing trom one of our past presidents. This 
is addressed to E. L. Newcomb, in care 
of the drug convention, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. 

“Il am on the job today. Telegram of 
greetings and good wishes received and 
thoroughly appreciated. May the N. W. 
D. A, .ive long and prosper in every phase 
of its good work. Lee M. Hutchins.” 


Probably one of the most difficult tasks 
of a toastmaster on an occasion of this 
kina is to introduce a retiring president. 
inose of you who Know our president 
realize that it is difficuit to phrase words 
that adequately describe his sterling char- 
acter, his tremendous vitality, his unex- 
celied leadership and, often, perhaps, as 
have some of us, you have wondered at 
the secret. I think 1 can let you in on 
sume of that mystery tonight and per- 
haps give you just a iittie reason for the 
success of the retiring president’s admin- 
istration. 

most of us feel that presidents of whole- 
sale arug nouses wno eveutua.ty becomne 
president of the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association accept the post 
due to years of work in the organization 
and on the board of control and simply as 
a fitting tribute of respect from their col- 
leagues. In many instances presidents 
have appeared on the horizon, served 
their terms, departed and joined the sen- 
ior council and have practically passed 
out of the picture. 

Bob Davis was selected as president of 
this organization after many years of 
faithful work in the ranks. Bob comes 
from the West. That means something to 
me, and I know that it must mean some- 
tning to you. He typifies the West. He 
typines those glorious peaks of the Rock- 
ies adjoining his country home just a few 
miles out of Denver. He typifies the 
steriing character of the Westerner who 
opened up the frontiers, and the job that 
he has done this year has been extremely 
easy tor him. Things have worked 
smoothly because he is a man of parts. 
He is now the executive vice-president 
of the Denver National Bank. He suc- 
cesstully operates an 3Sv,UUu-acre rancn in 
Wyoming. He is counseling and advising 
Many other businesses in Denver, and the 
job of doing a creditab.e performance as 
president ot the N. W. D. A. Was easy 
tor him. 

We are really fortunate in having with 
us tonight Mrs. Davis, because she, too, 
is a pioneer of the West. I have been 
interested this evening in hearing from 
her that the town near where I live, 
Evanston, was tounaead by ner granda- 
father, Dr. Evans. And it is rather inter- 
esting to know that in 1861, President 
Lincoin chose Dr, Evans to journey west- 
ward to what was then the Territory of 
Colorado, and he was appointed the sec- 
ond governor of the territory. And that 
majestic peak, Mount Evans, that rises 
just from the ranch that Bob Davis calls 
his little playground, has been in the 
family ever since that time, ever since 
1861, and the fourth generation are liv- 
ing on that property today. 

So you see there isn’t any mystery 
about it. Bob is really part of the West. 
He represents the West. He represents 
the dynamic principles that we expect in 
Western men. And while the association 
is losing him as its president, he will go 
into the senior council, and 1 am sure that 
we are not losing his personality and his 
interest in the N. W. D. A. 

It is my pleasure at this Moment to 
introduce to you again your leader of 
the past year, Roblin H. Davis. 

(The audience arose and applauded.) 


Address by Mr. Davis 


Retiring President Roblin H. Davis :— 
I hardly know what to say atter that in- 
trduction by the toastmaster. On an 
occassion of this kind the retiring presi- 
dent is assigned a subject. The subject 
assigned to me is “The N. W. D. A. in 
Retrospect.” 

In line with the most approved methods 
of speaking, I intend to confine myself to 
everything except the subject assigned 
to me. 

On an occasion of this kind, as a great 
many people have pointed out to me, I 
am supposed to sing my swan song. This 
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idea of a swan song you have all heard 
of. I wonder if you know the origin. It 
is this, that the male swan in his health 
and vigor and prime has a voice exceed- 
ingly unpleasant, but when the time for 
his passing comes, he sings in notes har- 
monious and soulful. 

Visualize for a minute, if you will, one 
of these beautiful birds, white, snowy 
white, with a black beak, black legs, 
black-ticked wings, finding his way into 
some small nook, a little lake nestling 
in the mountains, and there singing his 
last song. Now I submit to you that I 
am no swan. 


Furthermore, I can’t sing, although I 
try to. Those of you who have listened 
to my voice this week and have been 
bored by it and annoyed by it, will agree 
that perhaps the thing I had better do 
is to sing a crow song or, if you like, 
perhaps better yet a goose song. 

I want to correct the toastmaster, if 
you will allow me, and say to him that 
the chairman of the arrangements com- 
mittee was not responsible for the ap- 
pointment of the toastmaster tonight. The 
appointment of the toastmaster was left to 
me. I selected Carl Meyer. I didn’t know 
that Carl was going to double-cross me, 
and that he had already arranged to be 
elected president. But he did it, and 
when I got down here and found the ar- 
rangements that Carl had made about 
stepping up higher than toastmaster, I 
Was more or less in a hole. But it oc- 
curred to me that we had a man who 
was fully qualified to be toastmaster, a 
man of whom you are very fond, a man 
whom you all knovyv, a man for whom you 
have the greatest affection, and that, 
ladies and gentlemen, is the reason why 
Ray Whidden is here as the toastmaster. 

Carl gave me a little tip tonight. He 
said to me first, “You don’t look very 


I said, “Well, I feel all right.” 

He said, “I know, but you look kind of 
old and you are about to be a member 
of the senior council.” 

I visualized myself at first with a 
long beard and walking bent over this 
way. Then I thought of the other mem- 
bers of the senior council here, our ex- 
presidents Charlie Martin who won the 
golf prize; Frank Groover who is always 
on hand and who made me get up every 
morning and be down at that room by 
nine o’clock because he was trying to 
beat me there; and Barret Moxley, and 
dear Jimmy Morrisson. When I thought 
of them, I told Carl that I wasn’t old 
at all and I would never be old if I could 
follow along the lines of those gentlemen. 

Then Carl gave me another tip. He 
said “You have got to make a speech.” 

I said, “I know it, and I am worrying 
about it and I don’t know what I am 
going to say.” 

He said, “I'll tell you, you do what 
most of us do, pick out a good looking 
lady in the audience and talk right 
straight to her.” 

I said, “That is fine.” 

Carl said, “Wait a minute, neither of 
us can do it—our wives are here.” 


Woes of a Prophet 


Then another thing that Carl insisted 
upon was that I talk about Colorado. Now 
if you don’t mind, ladies and gentlemen, 
I would like to take twenty-five or thirty 
minutes and tell you a little something 
about that wonderful State of Colorado. 

Ten years ago, ladies and gentlemen, 
you met at Colorado Springs and I had 
the great privilege and honor of being 
the toastmaster at your banquet that 
night. That was the day you went up 
Pike’s Peak, and as you were coming 
back, a heavy storm gathered over the 
mountains. The black clouds rolled in 
and shrouded and hid those snow-capped 
peaks, and suddenly without any apparent 
cause the clouds broke asunder and the 
sky was clear and blue behind and 
through this break there shone the lumi- 
nous sun in wonderful brilliance, and 
mentioned that. I am practically saying 
the same thing I said at Colorado Springs. 
I mentioned that that night and I said 
that while things looked a little black for 
the wholesale druggists, our future would 
be dissipated as had that dramatic storm 
on the mountains. 

Now you know what a good prophet 
I was, because for the last ten years the 
thing has been getting blacker and 
blacker and blacker. , 

The toastmaster spoke of me being 
from the West, and it is true, I am. I 
felt a little bit that perhaps he was try- 
ing to indicate that everything out West 
was rough and robust and sort of in- 
clined to step on and over everything. 
I want to tell you we have culture in 
the West. I was reminded of it tonight 
in the appolinaris water that was here. 
A friend of my father’s in Wyoming, an 
old stockman, suddenly found himself 
very rich, and in the town where he lived 
he built a very beautiful house. In that 
house he put a loggia in which he had 
various statues, you know these castiron 
deer we used to see and things of that 
kind. At one end he had a beautiful 
marble statue of Mercury; at the other 
end, a marble statue of Diana. His wife, 
who was a very dear lady, used to take 
friends through the house and when she 
came to the statuary, she would say, 
“Now at this end we have the God Apollo 
and at this end, his wife, Apollinaris.” 
That is a true story. 


Education Solves Problems 


We have faced a great many problems 
in the association this year, and one of 
the problems that we have had has been 
that of the associate membership, which 
reminded me, as I thought of it, of an 
old friend of mine out west, by the name 
of Bob MacIntosh. Bob was a handsome 
fellow who used to go back to Chicago 
with shipments of cattle, carloads of 
them, a strapping big, black-haired chap, 
and on his various trips he met many 
very attractive ladies. He met a Miss 
Draper in Chicago and eventually they 
were married. They had two children, 
two lovely daughters. After a while things 
went a little wrong with Bob and his 
wife, May Draper, and Mrs. MacIntosh 
had to move East and leave Bob and 
left the daughters there. As they grew 
up, Bob paid a great deal of attention to 
their education, and finally sent them 
East to college. 

A friend of his talking to him one day 
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said, “Bob, you are not a very guod 
citizen of Wyoming. You have these two 
girls and we have this fine State uni- 
versity at Laramee, and instead of send- 
ing them to the State university, you send 
them back to New England to a women’s 
college. What is the reason?” 

“Well,” said Bob, “I will tell you, they 
had a good deal of trouble with their 
mother. You know she was a Miss 
Draper, and I am sending the girls back 
to college hoping I can educate the 
Draper out of them.” 

Wee have been trying for a long time 
to educate the general cussedness out of 
the manufacturer, and I think that finally 
we have come to a meeting of the ways 
and that from now on there will be no 
need for us to try to educate them, but 
we shall look to them to educate us. 

Mr. President, I think you are a very 
lucky man. I think to be president of 





Ray A. Whidden 


Toastmaster at Banquet 


this association, in fact I know, is the 
greatest honor that can come to a whole- 
sale druggist. And if you are as happy 
as I have been, you are going to be very, 
very happy and I hope that you and our 
friends will not take it amiss if I extend 
my most cordial greetings to you. 

Well, I have got to say goodbye to 
you, at least as president, I hope not as 
active in the association. Saying good- 
bye is not a nice thing, it is not an easy 
thing. It is a thing we all like to dodge. 
I am not going to say goodbye; I am 
simply going to use a western expression: 
Adios .amigos. 

Toastmaster Whidden:-—Adios, amigo 
senor. 

Just eighty years ago this year, a 
wholesale drug house was launched in In- 
diana. The father of the next speaker 
ventured his fortune in the State of Indi- 
ana in the wholesale drug business that 
had its trials and tribulations, but, for- 
tunately, in those days prices were not 
fixed by the manufacturer; margins were 
broad and profits were healthy. 

So in 1865, the house ventured to in- 
vade the city of St. Louis. From that 
point, during later years, advances have 
been made, penetration into the South, 
New Orleans, and Little Rock, and we 
have an organization that is really unique 
in drugdom, a firm that has now con- 
tributed three presidents to the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association. The 
third president, the father of our present 
president, was elected at the St. Louis 
meeting and presided at Philadelphia the 
following year. A little later on, another 
son, brother of the present president, was 
elected in New York, I think it was in 
1911, and presided at that wonderful meet- 
ing that was held in Milwaukee. 

Now we have the third president from 
the same firm, and isn’t it interesting, 
folks, in these days that we have been 
through in recent years, mergers and 
change in management and change in lo- 
cation, to think that in 1932 we are elect- 
ing as president of this association a man 
from an institution with eighty years of 
background in the wholesale drug busi- 
ness? This house is not stopping at this 
point. Carl’s son, the third C. F. G, 
Meyer, is active in the business and per- 
haps some day he, too, will be honored 
by this association. 

Someone has said that there is no sub- 
stitute for experience, and if there was 
ever a time when we needed experience 
and experienced leadership, it is the pres- 
ent. The N. W. D. A. are to be con- 
gratulated on having as their leader for 
the coming year a commander with all 
the necessary knowledge of seamanship 
and a man who will bring the ship in a 
year hence with records of prosperity, I 
am sure, and with a job well done. 

It is my pleasure at this time to in- 
troduce our new president, Carl F. G. 
Meyer. 

(The audience arose and applauded. ) 


Address by Mr. Meyer 


President Meyer :—I come to you in all 
humility, overwhelmed by the great com- 
pliment that you have paid me, realizing 
fully my unworthiness, but deeply ap- 
preciative and sincere in my gratitude. 

I should explain to you that I owe my 
position this evening as president of this 
great organization perhaps to a misprint 
or a miscalculation. As our chairman 
has told you and as the program will 
testify, I should be the toastmaster, but 
realizing my shortcomings as a_ toast- 
master, the chairman of the entertain- 
ment and arrangements committee, in 
conference with the board of control, in 
order to prevent a serious situation that 
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might arise this evening, resorted to the 
only possible substitution of inducing you 
gentlemen to elect me president instead 
of toastmaster, 

And so again I am indebted to Aglar 
Cook for the position I occupy, and I 
present my deep appreciation to you, sir. 

I don’t want to be serious. I should 
like to be able to tell you some interesting 
stories. I also come from the ‘West, but 
there are no snow-capped mountains with 
glaciers running down into the fertile 
valleys that can inspire me with the elo- 
quence of our former president, who has 
done a magnificent job and has brought 
us here to this Garden of Eden where we 
have enjoyed the hospitality of this mag- 
nificent hotel and the unprecedented en- 
tertainment that was furnished us during 
our entire stay. May I presume at this 
time to again express on behalf of every- 
one of you ladies and gentlemen to the 
entertainment committee, and particularly 
to Mr. and Mrs. Cook, the very deep 
appreciation that we have ror tne lapors 
that they have expended in order that 
we might be made happy? 

We are here to commemorate and to 
celebrate the fifty-eighth anniversary of 
the National Wholesale Druggists’ Asso- 
ciation, one of the great trade organiza- 
tions of the United States, backed by men 
of intelligence, resourcefulness and great 
power in our nation, an organization that 
has stood for the best of everything, for 
the good of mankind and has done more 
for the alleviation of suffering and the 
cure of disease than any other organiza- 
tion under God’s blue heaven, an institu- 
tion that is allied with splendid men who 
are producing those things that we are 
distributing to the drug trade of the 
United States in collaboration with the 
medical fraternity of America, the great 
research laboratories producing those 
agencies that make life worth while. 


Now what is the purpose of a conven- 
tion? I have spent so many hours as a 
member of the board of control behind 
closed doors that I realize the serious 
problems that confront an organization 
of this kind in its proper functioning. 
But the great benefits that are derived, 
in my opinion, from a convention of this 
kind are the friendly social intercourse 
that we have been able and privileged to 
enjoy. discussing without fear or favor 
the problems which are nearest to our 
hearts with those who are in a position 
to help us solve them. It is my honest 
opinion that at this, our fifty-eigth con- 
vention, much ground has been covered. 
We feel that a closer union has been 
established with our manufacturing 
friends, without whose assistance we 
could record but little progress. 


Appreciation for Manufacturers 


So may I take advantage of this op- 
portunity to express to our manufacturing 
friends in the room tonight the satis- 
faction that we feel because of your 
generous attitude toward us in this con- 
vention, and we hope that you believe 
that we are sincere when we say to you 
that we invite you into the closest asso- 
ciation with us so that as ex-president 
Davis has said, our paths may unite and 
lead us on to a happier road, to that goal 
we call success. 

It is particularly deligntful to have with 
us the charming ladies, and I wish that 
you gentlemen could be here to see the 
lovely picture that I see before me. 
Nothing can be a greater contributing 
factor to a successful convention than 
the charming ladies who are willing to 
give up the comfort and happiness of 
their homes in order that they may be 
here to join with us in making this con- 
vention a success. 

I wonder if we realize the importance 
of our industry. I wonder if we realize 
that many of the laws governing the 
proper distribution of drugs and foods had 
its first inception in this organization, 
until it has developed to a point where 
there is no longer any question as to the 
<estey of the label of a drug we may 
pick. 

That is only one thing to the credit of 
the National Wholesale Druggists’ Asso- 
ciation. 

This association has been particularly 
fortunate in having as its leaders men of 
courage, men of unquestioned integrity, 
men of determination and men of clear 
vision, backed by boards of control which 
with experience and sincerity of purpose 
have guided the ship, avoiding reefs and 
shoals, cruising the high seas in an en- 
deavor to justify the existence of a busi- 
ness that makes no apologies in the 
scheme of human endeavor. 


And so you can appreciate how very 
proud I am to have been selected as the 
president for the coming year. I should 
like to pledge you my most earnest en- 
deavor so that when another year has 
rolled by, I may be privileged to address 
you again without a serious mark against 
the administration. 

On behalf of the national association, I 
want to extend to each and every one of 
you a hearty welcome to our next meet- 
ing, which I understand is to be held at 
French Lick. I assure you that the enter- 
tainment committee of next year will do 
its utmost to givé you the hospitality 
that you may expect. I am frank to ad- 
mit that I question their ability to live 
up to the precedent established this year, 
but what we lack in facilities at enter- 
tainment, we will try to counterbalance 
by a hearty welcome. 

Thank you very much, 

Toastmaster Whidden:—Thank you, Mr. 
Meyer. 

Is Charlie Martin in the room? Would 
you mind stepping forward a moment, 
please? “, 

As you golfers know, “Drug Topics” put 
up a golf trophy, a cup, that must be 
played for three years in succession and 
the following year the three winners play 
off and the successful one retains the cup. 
The cup has been won in the past two 
years by George Kauffman in 1930, by 
Ralph Patch at Atlantic City last year, 
and this year by our distinguished mem- 
ber, Charlies S. Martin, who shot a 66 with 
a handicap of 24. 


Martin Gets Golf Cup 


Charles S. Martin:—I accept this cup. 
I will bring it back to you another year 
and I will loan it to you for a few hours, 





oll expect to take it permanently after 
nat. 

I am glad to get this cup for a good 
many different reasons. I am ery happy 
in being the winner of this cup, person- 
ally, because I have tried for it season 
after season and failed, and it is always 
gratifying to succeed after failure. I 
know my old Scotch pro at Nashville will 
be almost as happy as I am when I tell 
him I have got this eup. 

Then I am glad of it for another reason. 
I think it is a justification of old age. 
It is a contest between brain and brawn, 
between youth and old age, and does 
away with that old idea that has been 
following me now for many years that a 
man after he gets to be seventy has got 
to be chloroformed. 

And for another reason I am especially 
glad to have this cup. I know that even 
when I was elected president of this or- 
ganization, I had some friends who were 
glad to have that honor put upon me, 
but it was nothing in comparison to the 
congratulations I nave received in being 
the winner of this cup. 

I thank you very much, ladies and gen- 
tlemen. 

Toastmaster Whidden:—Ted Strong, of 
the goif committee, will now read the re- 
sults of the golf tournament, the men’s 
tournament, and, incidentally, the scores 
of the ladies’ tournament, and the putting 
contest. 

Mr. Strong. 


Other Golf Winners 


T. S. Strong:—The following are the 
Walter Hagens and Bobby Joneses of the 
N. W. D. A.:— 

The low net for the entire tournament, 
as you have already been told, was 
Charles S. Martin, with a 66. The low 
gross for the entire tournament, E. C. 
Kennedy, with a 74. Low gross in the 
first flight, Kayton Smith, with a 74, 
Second low gross in the first flight, S. D. 
LeGear, with a 77. Low net in the first 
flight, George Prigmore. 

The scores from now on won't be an- 
nounced. Second low net in the first 
flight, G. A. Kelly. Low gross in the sec- 
ond flight, H. W. Holmes. Second low 
gross in the second flight, Mr. Earl Ret- 
ter. Low net in the second flight, Lee 
Bristol. Second low net in the second 
flight, A. R. Waite. Low gross in the third 
flight, A. R. Rowe. Second low gross in 
the third flight, Dr. W. E. Weiss. 

Low net in the third flight, Harold B. 
Goldsmith. Second low net in the third 
flight, S. D. Clough. There was also a 
special prize for the most birdies, won 
by B. G. Beaumont. This is no news to 
the winners of the prizes, because I think 
they have all got them and gone home. 

In the ladies’ tournament yesterday, the 
low gross was won by Mrs. Richard Por- 
ter with a 94. Low net, Mrs. H. J. Ad- 
dicks; second low gross, Mrs. H. F. Duck- 
ett; second low net, Mrs. W. O. Evans. 
There was a prize for the aggregate score 
of three selected blind holes, won by Mrs, 
J. G. Smith. 

In the putting contest for ladies, first 
prize was won by Mrs. Aglar Cook. Sec- 
ond prize was won by Mrs. Thurston G. 
Merrell; third prize, Mrs. J. Mahlon Buck; 
fourth prize, Mrs. A. R. Waite. The 
Waite family did pretty well. Thank you. 

Toastmaster Whidden: — When our 
chairman of the arrangements commit- 
tee consulted with the president with 
reference to the entertainment feature of 
this program, it was suggested that we 
refrain from speeches with reference to 
the state of the nation, that we eliminate 
all references to the budget, and that we 
endeavor to have for your entertainment 
an outstanding speaker. 

My attention has just been called to 
the fact that there is a report to be read 
before the feature that I spoke of. Mr. 
Norton wiil present the report of the com- 
mittee on thanks at this time. Mr. Nor- 
ton, please. 


Report of Committee on Thanks 


J. S. Norton:—If I hesitate just a mo- 
ment before I read the report of this 
committee, it is in order to bask in the 
reflected light of these celebrities. I have 
waited for nine years to stand on this 
platform with the wholesale druggists. 
Ray Whidden got up here just because 
of this monkey-doodle business that put 
Carl in as president. He almost out- 
fumbled me now and introduced my friend 
before this report could be read. 

But I do feel that it is one of the 
easiest and happiest things to come up 
here and express the gratitude of you, of 
this membership for what we have en- 
joyed during this past week. And, as I 
say, it is not a very difficult thing to ex- 
press the thoughts that we express here 
as your committee on thanks. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the N. W. 
D. A., and friends:—If ever there were an 
occasion for a Thanksgiving proclama- 
tion, you committee feels this is it. To 
do it adequately or to make it sufficiently 
inclusive is in these few minutes quite 
impossible. 

How grateful we are for this gorgeous 
setting at Greenbrier, an environment so 
ideally suited to further promote the as- 
sociations which not only from the pleas- 
urable side but which from a business 
standpoint contribute to make this indus- 
try and its relationships so substantially 
enduring. ; 

And the beauties and comforts of 
Greenbrier have been so delightfully en- 
hanced by the courteous, thoughful ser- 
vices and attentions of Mr. O’Brien and 
his staff. Mr. O’Brien and your associ- 
ates, please accept our sincere thanks. 

During this week of such a happy 
combination of business and pleasure, 
your committe would put in bold type in 
this Thanksgiving proclamation the ex- 
pression of gratitude to our president, Mr. 
Robbin Davis. His firm yet sympathetic 
direction of the business session, and the 
able assistance of his fellow retiAving 
officers have earned for him and for 
them an enthusiastic vote of gratitude 
which is herewith expressed, 

The type in this next paragraph in 
rising formation proclaims the thanks of 
your committee to Dr. Newcomb who 
might be most aptly described as the 
sparkplug who has inspired the harmon- 
ious and efficient functioning of the entire 
machine, Miss Crow and Dr. Newcomb’s 
other assistants have rightfully earned a 
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A railroad doesn’t send out 
Train Crews to clear the ground for a new 
right of way or even to keep its tracks in repair 


Salesmen’s time (because of the large waste involved) 
is too costly to be employed in the preliminary work 
of sales promotion. Salesmen’s time can be saved for 
closing deals—and far better results can be obtained—by 
using printed advertising for preliminary, educational 
work. It is not enough that the printed advertising 
merely reach the prospect’s office; it must get into his 
hands and it must be read. Otherwise, like a salesman 
waiting on the bench by the reception desk, it is use- 
lessly costly. 


The Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter has surveyed, 
cleared, and graded a right of way and laid a well-ballast- 
ed track for sales promotion, right up to the buying and 
managin¢ offices of thousands of industrial consumers of 
chemicals, oils, drugs, and related materials. A through 
line, a short line, solidly built with more than sixty years 
of experience and skillful labor. Its curves are gentle 
and its grades are easy. It serves a $10,000,000,000 
market. It affords express service and individual delivery 
—better than store-door—right into the hands of the man 
you want to reach. 


A special “exhibition car” is at your service every 
Monday at a very low cost, a “car” that will show your 
goods to thousands of interested actual and potential 
buyers—and make regular runs by your “train crew” 
profitable. 


The O. P. & D.R. Line 


is the 


Road to Prosperity 


Rates and schedules, details of mileage 

covered and markets reached will be 

furnished at request. We shall be glad OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER, Inc. 
to help you plan your trip. You'll be in Publisher 


the best of company. 12 Gold Street New York, N. Y. 











liberal share of the thanks being bestowed 
by your committee. 

The observations of your committee 
supplemented by the many expressions 
of enthusiasm make us believe a vote 
tonight would unanimously proclaim there 
have been wonderful conventions in the 
past but that this has topped them all. 
Not only has this been the feeling towards 
the business sessions, but so many have 
been the remarks of extravagant com- 
mendation of the entertainment features 
—and what features they have been— 
it is impossible to relate them here or 
to even mention the many whose in- 
dividual efforts combined have made this 
week such a joyous affair. 

To Chairman Cook—and what a chair- 
man he has made!—whose untiring ef- 
forts during the past weeks have made 
possible this series of uasurpassable gala 
events, we cannot be too liberal in our 
praise or in our thanks 

His successful efforts In bringing head- 
lfmers for your entertainment have added 
much to make this convention a glorious 
success. 


Those W 


A 


Abbott, Frank C., Mciesson & Robbins, Inc., 
New York. 

Adams, Hall, Fruit Industries, Ltd., New 
York 

Adams, Hugh R., Fruit Industries, Ltd., New 
York. 

Adicks, H. J., Whitall Tatum Company, 


Philadelphia. 


Adkins, H. W., Druggists Supply Corporation, 
New York. 

Alkon, M., Long Island Drug Company, Ja- 
muica, N. Y¥ 


Allen, W. G., Tampa Drug Company, Tampa, 
Fla. 


Ambler, J. H., Merck & Co., St. Louis. 
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Anderson, Frank S8., McKesson Merrell Com- 
pany, St. Louis. 

Andree, W. J., Sinclair Refining Company, 
New York. 
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Long Island City, N. Y. 

Armstrong, W. A., Harold F. Ritchie & Co., 
New York. 

Ashley, J. B., Coffin Redington Company, San 
Francisco. 
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New York. 

Auerbacher, Louis J., Dry Milk Company, 
New York. 
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Badanes, B. H., McKesson & Robbins, 
New York. 
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Bagger, E. G., Dr. D. Jayne ‘& Son, Inc., 
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Bailey, C. D., Schieffelin & Co., New York. 
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York. 
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York. 
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York. 
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cago. 
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Madison, Wis. 
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Carney, John F., Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

Carnrick, M., G. W. Carnrick & Co., Newark. 
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OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


To the N. B. C. and Messrs. McClelland 
and Royal, the executrves of that or- 
ganization whose generosity made pos- 
sible that N. B. C. radio evening, we sin- 
cerely express our thanks, a_ thanks 
which we also extend to the artists who 
made that evening one of the most com- 
pletely entertaining any convention ever 
enjoyed. 

And your committee must pause here to 
assign a generous portion of gratitude 
to Billy B. Van who has made New 
Hampshire an achievement instead of 
merely a State, and whose contributions 
during worktime and playtime have added 
so greatly to make this convention an out- 
standing success. 

How successfully the ladies’ activities 
have functioned is ample evidence of the 
thanks due Mrs. Cook, which we most 
heartily extend, as well as to her staff 
of gracious and willing assistants. 

But we must end this Thanksgiving 
proclamation with regret that time does 
not permit mention of the many others 
who so rightly deserve formal recognition 
and thanks. 
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To them your committee would say :— 
In your own minds conceive the “just 
right” expression of gratitude; consider 
this committee as having pronounced it, 
and know this committee with all sin- 
cerity, in behalf of the N. W. D. A. mem- 
bership, means it. 

Toastmaster Whidden :—I owe Jack an 
apology. That was really an oversight 
on my part. 

To continue, the general committee 
looked over the field, realized from past 
experience just what this convention 
might need in the year 1932 and have 
selected a headliner. We have selected 
a headliner, a man who has appeared 
on Broadway, a man who has appeared in 
many theatres, perhaps in your town, a 
man who has a reputation as a humorist 
and a philosopher. He can make you 
laugh and make you cry. 

You know, I don’t believe we really 
appreciate what actors do for us. Actors 
in many instances are real salesmen. 
When an emergency exists such as we 
had in the great war, actors stepped to 
the front and proved that they were 
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salesmen. I have heard it said that a 
good many salesmen were bad actors, and 
perhaps a good many actors are bad 
salesmen. But the speaker tonight was 
a good salesman. Ladies and gentlemen, 
we forget all too quickty, but the speaker 
tonight sold $28,000,000 in liberty bonds 
during the drive, simply as an added per- 
formance to his theatrical work. He sold 
in Chicago to one man $250,000 in liberty 
bonds at a matinee performance. That 
is salesmanship. We are all salesmen and 
I think we can learn something about 
selling from the actor. 

It is my pleasure at this time to in- 
troduce a man who is well known to 
you—Julius Tannen. 

(Julius Tannen delivered one of his 
famous humorous addresses. ) 

Toastmaster Whidden :—Friends, this 
concludes our program of the convention 
at Greenbrier. Some of you are taking 
trains and others want to dance. I un- 
derstand the entertainment committee has 
provided an orchestra for dancing im- 
mediately following this. We will declare 
this meeting adjourned. 
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Valley Drug Company, 
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Fearn, Irving K., French Battery Company, 
Madison, Wis. 
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Geer, A. J., Geer Drug Company, Charleston, 
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New. York. 
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St. Louis. 
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York. 
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Jack, Frank, J. Hungerford Smith Company, 
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MacCallum, B., Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester. 
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Inc., ‘New York. 

Mandabach, Paul J., the ‘National Drug 
Clerk,’’ Chicago. 

Martin, Charles S., McKesson-Berry-Martin 
Company, Nashville, Tenn. 

Martin, W. J., J. Hungerford Smith Company, 
Rochester. 

Matthews, Charles E., Sharp & Dohme, Chi- 
cago. 
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Mayer, A. Kiefer, Kiefer-Stewart Company. 
Indianapolis. 
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New York. 
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Chemical Works, Brooklyn. 
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N. J. 
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PEBECO 


TOOTH 


Pebeco to Hinds to Lysol © 


Tinker to Evers to Chance — this 
combination became immortal in 
baseball history because it was not 
content in making one out if it 
could make three. 


Today in your business, no druggist * 
need be satisfied with one profit 
when he can make three with the 
Hinds-Pebeco-Lysol trio. 


A word or two will easily sell all 
three to the customer who asks for 
one. With today’s high overhead 


and intense competition, your-pro- 
fits depend on larger sales per 
customer. This trio of related 
products is “right down your 
alley.’”” They are non-competing 
household necessities, each nation- 


ally known and consistently ‘ad- 


vertised. 
Whenever a customer calls for one, 
simply suggest the others — and 


watch sales - per -customer in- 


, Crease. 


Lehn & Fink, Inc., Bloomfield, N. J. 





3 NEW HINDS Beauty Preparations 


that increase daily in popularity . . . real 


sellers with nation-wide acceptance. 
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BOTANICAL PRODUCTS 


(DRUGS AND ALLIED MATERIALS) 


Over 800 Varieties 


The largest stocks of Botanical products in the world. 


For the Wholesale Drug Trade 

For the Pharmaceutical Manufacturer 
For the Proprietary Manufacturer 

For the Insecticide Manufacturer 

For the Rubber Products Manufacturer 
For the Flavoring Extract Manufacturer 
For the Biscuit and Candy Manufacturer 
For the Textile Manufacturer 

For the Paper Goods Manufacturer 

For the Beverage Manufacturer 

For the Chemical Manufacturer 

For the Toilet Preparations Manufacturer 
For the Stock Medicine Manufacturer 
For the Tobacco Manufacturer 


Laboratory Controlled Quality assures the Manufacturer 
in every line the highest quality material. 


Producers of EVENIZED highest quality Powders of: 


TRAGACANTH 
KARAYA ARABIC 


PYRFUME: A scientifically produced, highly perfected 
Concentrated Extract of Pyrethrum Flowers, doubly 


tested. Contracts are advisable for 1933 requirements. 


Write for prices and details on all requirements large or small. 


Our NEW PRICE LIST JUST ISSUED comprising over 
800 Crude Botanical items is available upon request. 


S. B. PENICK & COMPANY 


Drug Importers -- Exporters -- Collectors 
Millers and Manufacturers 


132 Nassau Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Collection Depot and Mills : Factory and Mills : 
ASHEVILLE, N. CAR. WEEHAWKEN, N. J. 





